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PREFACE. 


TTANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  the  anthorof  the  world- 
■*  ^  renowned  stories  contained  in  this  volumej  was  bom  at 
Odense,  a  small  town  in  Funen,  one  of  the  islands  of  Denmark. 
His  parents  were  poott  and  could  only  afford  to  give  him  so 
humble  an  education  that  when  the  lad  left  school  he  conid  not 
write  his  own  langaag&  Happily,  his  father  was  an  intelligc»it 
man,  who  spent  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  aloud  tales 
and  plays  to  his  family,  and  thus,  doubtless,  sowed  the  seed 
which  ripened  in  the  future  author. 

Hans  Christian  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  he 
fought  manfiilly  through  them,  and  has  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  men  who,  by  energy  and  perseverance,  have  won  success. 
The  poor,  ignorant  lad  aspired  to  fame,  and  famous  indeed  he  has 
become.     In  all  civilised  countries,  to  both  old  and  young,  his 
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name  is  known,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  in  which  "  The 
TTgly  Duck"  and  "The  Daisy"  are  not  to  be  met  with.  In 
his  own  land  his  stories  are  read  aloud  between  the  acts  in 
the  theatres,  and  monarehs  of  many  countries  have  dehghted 
to  do  him  deaerved  honour. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  excuse  for  offering  a  new  translation 
of  his  tales,  so  justly  esteemed  are  they  for  their  freshness  of 
tone,  and  the  simple  purity  they  breathe;  but  the  publishers 
trust  that  the  many  illostrations  which  Mr.  Wehnert  has  con- 
ceived so  h^pily  in  accordance  with  the  imaginative  spirit  of 
the  author,  will  enhance  the  value  of  this  edition,  and  make 
Andersen  a  greater  favourite  than  ever  with  English  children. 

These  iUustiations,  which  mey  be  called  electrographs,  have 
not  been  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  wood-engravmg, 
but  the  artist's  own  drawings,  npon  prepared  metal  plates,  have 
been  electrotyped  by  a  new  pi'ocess,  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  much  service'  in 
book-decoration. 
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THE  BTORKB. 


ANDERSEN'S   TALES. 


THE  STORKS. 


ON  the  last  honBe  in  a  village  was  a  storks'  neat.  The  stork -mother 
sat  in  the  nest  with  her  four  little  ones,  which  stretched  out  their 
heads  with  the  Uttle  black  beaks,  for  they  hod  not  yet  become  red.  A 
Uttk  way  off,  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  stood  the  stork-father,  quite  stiff 
and  rigid,  with  one  leg  drawn  np  under  him,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
might  have  some  trouble  in  standing  aa  he  kept  watch.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  he  were  carved  in  wood,  he  stood  so  still.  "  It  must  cer- 
tainly look  quite  grand  that  my  wife  should  have  a  guard  near  the  nest," 
he  thought,  "  for  no  one  can  hiiow  that  I  am  her  husband,  but  they  will 
surely  think  that  I  have  been  ordered  to  stand  here.  It  looks  well!" 
and  he  continued  to  stand  on  one  leg. 

In  the  street  below  a  troop  of  children  were  playing  ;  and  when  they 
aaw  the  storks,  first  one  of  the  boldest  of  them,  and  afterwards  (dl 
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together,  sang  the  old  rh3mie  about  the  storks,  but  they  sang  it  just  as 
it  came  into  the  first  singer's  head : — 


<t 


Stork,  stork,  fly  home,  I  beg. 
And  don't  stay  idling  on  one  leg. 
There's  your  wife  sits  in  her  nest, 
Rocking  all  her  young  to  rest ; 
The  first  he  will  be  hong. 
The  second  roasted  young, 
They'll  come  and  shoot  the  third, 
And  stab  the  fourth,  I've  heard." 

**  Just  listen  to  what  the  boys  are  singing,"  said  the  little  storks ; 
"  they  say  we  shall  be  hanged  and  roasted." 

"  You  need  not  mind  diatl"  said  the  mother;  "don't  listen  to  them, 
and  it  matters  not  what  they  say." 

But  the  boys  went  on  singing,  and  made  game  of  the  storks,  pointing 
at  them  with  their  fingers ;  only  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Peter, 
said  it  was  wrong  to  laugh  at  the  poor  things,  and  he  himself  would  not 
join  in.  The  stork-mother,  in  the  meantime,  consoled  her  young  ones, 
saying,  "  Do  not  mind  them ;  just  look  how  unconcerned  your  father 
stands  there,  and  on  one  leg  too." 

"  We  are  so  afraid  I "  said  the  young  oUes,  and  they  drew  back  their 
heads  into  the  nest 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  children  met  together  again  to  play, 
and  saw  the  storks,  they  sang  their  rhyme, — 

"  The  first  he  will  be  hung, 
The  second  roasted  young." 

"  Must  we  be  hanged  and  roasted  ?"  the  young  storks  asked. 

"No,  certainly  not!"  said  the  mother;  "you  shall  learn  to  fly, 
which  I'll  teach  you,  and  then  we'll  fly  out  into  the  meadows  and  pay 
the  frogs  a  visit  as  they  sing  *  croak,  croak  I'  then  we'll  eat  them  up, 
and  that  will  be  fun." 

"  And  what  next  ?"  asked  the  little  ones. 

"  Then  all  the  storks  of  the  whole  country  wiU  meet  together,  and 
the  autimm  manoeuvring  begins,  when  you  must  be  able  to  fly  welL 
That  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  whichever  of  you  does  not 
fly  properly,  the  general  wiU  pierce  through  with  his  beak,  and  kill ;  — 
so  take  care  that  you  attend  to  the  exercising  when  it  begins." 

"  So  we  shall  be  stabbed  after  all,  as  the  boy  said ;  and  there  ! 
listen  1  —  they  are  singing  it  again." 

"  Attend  to  me,  and  not  to  them,"  said  the  stork-mother :  "  after 
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the  grand  manceuvre  we  fly  away  to  a  wanner  conntry,''^^  villageB,  in 
here,  over  mountains  and  forests.  To  Egypt  we  fly,  "#?  *'^*^  ^^ 
are  thiee-comered  stone  honses,  which  rise  up  into  a  point  aK^^^®^  * 
clondB ;  these  are  called  pyramids,  ioid  are  older  than  a  stork  ha^ 
notion  of.  In  that  country  is  a  river,  which,  overflowing  its  bam: 
turns  the  whole  land  into  slime,  and  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  pick  up^ 
the  frogs." 

"  Oh,  how  nice  I "  cried  all  the  young  ones. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  glorious  life !  One  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  but 
to  eat ;  and  during  the  time  we  are  living  there  in  such  luxury,  in  this 
country  there  is  not  a  single  green  leaf  on  the  trees :  it  is  so  cold  here 
that  the  clouds  freeze,  and  break  to  pieces  in  white  flakes.'*  She  meant 
snow,  but  did  not  know  how  to  express  it  better. 

"  Do  the  naughty  boys,  then,  freeze  and  break  into  pieces  tot)  ? " 
the  young  storks  asked. 

"  No,  they  do  not  break  into  pieces,  but  are  very  cold  and  miserable, 
and  have  to  hudale  together  in  their  dark  rooms,  whereas  you  can  fly 
about  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there  are  flowers,  and  where  the  sun 
gives  warmth." 

Some  time  had  now  passed  by,  and  the  young  ones  had  grown  so 
big  that  they  could  stand  up  in  the  nest,  and  watch  their  father  from 
afar,  as  he  brought  them  beautiful  frogs  and  small  snakes,  and  such -like 
delicacies.  Then  what  fan  it  was  to  watch  his  tricks  I  His  head 
he  would  bend  right  back,  laying  it  upon  his  tail,  and  with  his  beak 
he  made  a  noise  like  a  rattle,  and  told  them  besides  such  stories,  all 
about  the  swamps. 

"  Listen  to  me :  you  must  now  learn  to  fly,"  said  the  stork -mother 
one  day ;  and  then  all  the  four  young  ones  had  to  get  out  of  the  nest 
on  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Oh,  how  they  waddled,  how  they  balanced 
themselves  with  their  wings,  and  yet  were  near  falling  down  I 

"  Now  watch  me,"  said  their  mother,  "  this  is  the  way  you  must 
hold  your  head,  and  place  your  feet  thus !  One,  two ;  one,  two  ;  that's 
the  way  to  get  on  in  the  world."  Then  she  flew  a  little  way,  and  the 
young  ones  gave  an  awkward  jump,  when,  plump,  down  they  went,  for 
their  bodies  were  too  he^vy. 

"  I'll  not  fly,"  said  one  of  them,  and  crept  back  into  the  nest  ; 
"  what  do  I  care  about  going  into  a  warmer  country  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  freeze  to  death  when  winter  comes  ?  And  shall 
the  boys  come  to  hang  and  to  roast  you  ?     Well,  then,  I'll  caU  them." 

"  No, 'no  I"  cried  the  young  stork,  and  hopped  out  of  the  nest 
again  to  the  others. 
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together,  sai^rd  day  they  began  to  be  able  to  fly  a  little,  and  then 
it  came  ij^^  could  float  in  the  air ;   but,  when  they  tried  that,  over 
t,  and  were  obliged  to  move  their  wings  again  pretty  quickly, 
^ame  the  boye  again,  down  below  in  the  street,  and  sang, — 

"  Stork,  stork,  fly  home,  I  beg." 

'*  8haU  we  not  fly  down  and  peck  out  their  eyes?'*  said  the  young 
storks. 

"  No,  leave  that  alone,"  said  the  mother.  '^  Attend  to  me,  which 
is  much  more  important  One,  two,  three ;  now  we*U  fly  to  the- right. 
One,  two,  three ;  and  now  to  the  left,  round  the  chimney.  Now,  that 
was  very  well  done,  particularly  the  last  turn,  so  that  to-morrow  you 
may  be  allowed  to  fly  with  me  to  the  marsh.  There  we  shaQ  find 
several  nice  stork  families ;  and  mind  you  show  that  my  children  are 
the  best  You  may  strut  about  as  proudly  as  you  Hke,  for  that  creates 
respect" 

"  But  are  we  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  naughty  bc^s  ?"  they  usked. 

**  Let  them  say  what  they  like ;  you'll  fly  up  into  the  clouds,  and 
go  to  the  land  of  the  pyramids,  whilst  they  are  freezing  here,  and 
haven't  a  green  leaf  nor  a  sweet  apple." 

"  We'll  be  revenged  for  all  that,"  said  they  to  each  other,  and  then 
they  went  on  with  their  exercising  again. 

Of  all  the  boys  in  the  street,  not  one  was  worse  with  the  modayUT 
than  just  he  who  had  begun  the  rhjone,  and  he  was  ani*«  "  ^•**^ 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  six  years   old.     The  yom 
thought  he  must  be  a  hundred  years  old,  for  he  was 
than  their  father  or  mother :  and  what  should  they  kno^ 
human  beings,  old  or  young  ?     All  their  revenge  should  .     ^^^      a 
one,  for  it  was  he  who  had  begun,    ^he   young  storks     sr^  | 
enraged,  and  as  they  grew  bigger  the  less  they  could  bear  it,^  ^^^ 
last  their  mother  was  obliged  to  promise  that  they  should  be  t§  '^  (^ 
but  not  till  the  last  day  of  their  being  in  the  country.  f  ^ 

"  We  must  first  see  how  you  get  on  at  the  great  manoeuvnP 
you  come  off  badly,  so  that  the  general  runs  you  through  with  his  be. 
then  the  boys  are  right,  at  least  in  one  respect     Now  let  us  see  ho*^ 
you  get  on." 

''  Yes,  that  you  shall,"  they  answered,  and  took  particular  pains. 
They  practised  so  diligently  every  day,  and  flew  so  straight  and 
lightly,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them. 

Now  came  autumn ;  and  the  storks  began  to  meet  together,  prepara- 
tory to  migrating  to  a  wanner  climate  during  our  winter.     Then  there 
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was  a  grand  manoenvre.  They  had  to  fly  over  forests  and  villages,  in 
order  to  see  how  they  got  on,  for  it  was  a  serious  journey  that  was 
before  them.  The  young  storks  managed  so  well,  that  they  received  a 
reward  of  a  frog  and  snake,  which  they  lost  no  time  in  eating. 
Now  we  ought  to  take  our  revenge,"  said  they. 
Yes,  certainly,"  said  their  mother ;  "  and  what  I  have  planned  is 
jufit  the  very  hest  Ihing  to  do.  I  know  where  the  pond  is,  in  which  the 
children  lie  till  the  stork  comes  and  takes  them  to  their  parents.  The 
dear  little  children  sleep,  and  have  such  delightful  dreams  as  they  never 
have  in  after-life.  All  parents  are  anxious  to  have  such  a  child,  and  all 
children  wish  to  have  a  brother  or  a  sister.  Now,  we  will  fly  off  to  the 
pond,  and  fetch  a  child  for  each  of  those  that  did  not  sing  that  naughty 
song  about  the  storks." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  to  him, — to  that  bad,  ugly  boy,  who 
began  the  song  ?"  cried  out  the  young  ones. 

"  In  the  pond  there  lies  a  dead  chUd,  which  has  dreamed  itself  to 
death.  That  one  we  will  fetch  for  him,  and  then  he  will  have  to  cry, 
because  we  have  brought  him  a  dead  brother ;  but  for  the  good  boy, 
whom  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten, — the  one  who  said  it  was  wrong 
to  make  game  of  the  birds — for  him  we  will  fetch  a  brother  and  a 
sister ;  and  as  his  name  is  Peter,  so  shall  all  storks  be  called  Peter." 

What  she  said  was  done,  and  all  storks  were  called  Peter,  as  they 
are  up  to  this  day. 
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THERE  was  once  &  King's  son,  who  bad  bo  many  and  euch  beantiful 
books  as  no  one  ever  had  before,  aad  in  these  be  could  read  of  all 
that  had  happened  in  tbia  world,  and  admire  the  beautiful  pictures 
iDustrating  ^  various  events.  Of  every  nation  and  of  every  country 
he  could  gain  information,  hat  where  (he  Garden  of  Paradise  was  to  be 
found,  of  that  there  was  not  a  word  in  bia  books,  and  it  was  jost  this  he 
thought  most  of. 

Hie  grandmotbei  bad  told  bim,  when  he  was  still  qnite  little  but 
about  to  go  to  school,  that  each  flower  in  tbe  Garden  of  Paradise  was 
the  sweetest  of  cakee,  and  that  the  stamina  were  tbe  most  delicious 
of  wines  ;  that  on  one  were  written  lesaone  in  history,  and  on  another 
geography,  or  multiplication  •  tables,  so  that  to  learn  one's  lessons 
nothing  was  required  but  to  eat  cake,  and  tbe  more  one  ate  the  more 
history,  gec^rapby,  and  multiplication,  was  learned. 

He  believed  that  then,  but  when  he  had  grown  a  bigger  boy,  had 
learnt  more  and  was  wiser,  be  underetood  that  tbe  splendour  and 
delights  of  the  Garden  of  Paradise  must  be  something  far  different. 
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"  Oil,  why  did  Eve  pluck  the  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  ? 
and  why  did  Adam  taste  of  it  ?  If  it  had  heen  I,  all  this  would  not 
have  happened;  and  never  would  sin  have  come  into  the  world." 

This  he  said  when  a  little  hoy,  and  stiU  said  the  same  when  seven- 
teen years  old.     The  Garden  of  Paradise  engrossed  all  his  thoughts. 

One  day  he  was  walking  in  the  forest,  and  was  walking  alone,  for 
that  was  his  greatest  delight. 

Evening  approached,  and  the  clouds  having  gathered  together,  it 
came  on  to  rain  as  if  heaven  were  one  great  flood-gate  from  which  the 
waters  rushed ;  it  was  as  dark  as  it  can  possibly  he  at  night  in  the 
deepest  well  Now  he  slipped  in  the  wet  grass,  and  then  fell  over  the 
rough  stones  which  projected  from  the  rocky  ground.  All  dripped 
with  water,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  upon  the  poor  Prince.  He 
had  to  climb  huge  blocks  of  stone,  the  water  oozing  out  from  the  thick 
moss,  and  he  was  near  fainting,  when  he  heard  an  extraordinary  rush- 
ing sound,  and  saw  before  him  a  large  illuminated  cavern.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cavern  was  a  large  fire,  at  which  a  whole  stag  could 
be  roasted,  and  this,  indeed,  was  being  done,  for  the  most  magnificent 
stag,  with  its  high  antlers,  was  turning  round  slowly,  fixed  between 
two  fir-trees.  An  elderly  woman,  big  and  strong,  as  if  she  were  a 
disguised  man,  sat  by  the  fire,  on  to  which  she  threw  one  log  of  wood 
after  another. 

''  Come  nearer,"  she  said,  ''  and  seat,  yourself  by  the  fire,  so  that 
your  clothes  may  get  dried." 

"  There  is  a  nasty  draught  here,"  said  the  Prince,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  ground. 

"  It  will  be  still  worse  ^hen  my  sons  come  home,"  the  womaa 
answered,  "  for  you  aijp  here  in  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds,  and  my  sons 
are  the  four  winds  of  the  miiverse.     Can  you  understand  that  ?" 
Where  are  your  sons?"  the  Prince  asked. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  when  one  is  asked  a  foolish  question,"  she 
said  '^  My  sons  act  on  their  own  account,  and  are  playing  at  foot-ball 
with  the  clouds, — ^up  there;"  and  she  pointed  above  her  with  her  finger. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  and  you  yourself  are  somewhat 
harsh,  and  do  not  talk  over  civilly  and  softly,  like  the  women  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  have  about  me." 

"  They  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  I  must  be  harsh  if  I  wish  to 
keep  my  boys  in  order,  which  I  can  do,  stiff-necked  as  they  are.  Do 
you  see  those  four  sacks  hanging  against  the  wall  ?  those  they  fear  as 
much  as  you  once  feared  the  rod  behind  the  looking-glass.  I  can  bend 
them  to  my  will»  I  tell  you ;  they  must  go  into  the  sack,  for  I  stand  no 
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nonBense.  There  they  sit,  and  dare  not  stir  till  I  allow  them  to  get  out 
and  wander  about     But  here  is  one  of  them.'* 

It  was  the  North  Wind  who  came  in  with  icy  coldness.  Large 
hailstones  bounded  about  the  floor,  and  snow-flakes  floated  in  the  air. 
He  was  clad  in  beards  skin,  with  a  seal-skin  cap,  which  hung  down  over 
his  ears ;  long  icicles  hung  down  from  his  beard,  and  one  hailstone  after 
another  rolled  down  from  underneath  his  jacket. 

"  Do  not  go  too  suddenly  to  the  fire,"  the  Prince  said,  "  for  fear 
your  hands  and  feet  should  be  frost-bitten." 

"  Frost !"  the  North  Wind  said,  and  burst  out  laughing ;  "  why  it's 
just  frost  I  most  delight  in.  And  pray,  what  spooney  are  you  ?  and 
how  do  you  get  here  into  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds  ?" 

"  He  is  my  guest,"  the  old  woman  said  ;  "  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  that  explanation,  you  may  go  into  the  sack.  Do  you  imder- 
standme?" 

Well,  that  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  North  Wind  narrated 
whence  he  came,  and  where  he  had  been  nearly  a  whole  month. 

"  I  came  from  the  Polar  Sea,"  he  said.  "  I  was  on  the  Island  of  the 
Bears  with  the  Russian  whale -fishers.  I  sat  and  slept  at  the  helm  when 
they  started  on  their  expedition,  and  when  I  did  wake  up  for  a  minute 
the  stormy  petrel  flew  round  my  legs.  That  is  a  curious  bird,  it  gives 
one  strong  flaps  with  its  wings,  and  then  stretching  them  out  keeps 
them  motionless,  and  this  is  enough  to  carry  it  on." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  be  too  minute,"  said  the  mother  of  the  Winds. 
"  And  so  you  were  on  the  Island  of  the  Bears  ?" 

"  It*s  delightful  there.  That's  the  floor  for  dancing  on  !  flat  and 
smooth  as  a  plate,  all  half-thawed  snow,  with  a  Uttle  moss.  There 
were  sharp  stones  and  skeletons  of  whales  and  polar  bears,  green  with 
mould.  One  would  think  the  sim  never  shone  there.  I  blew  a  little 
into  the  fog  so  that  the  huts  might  be  seen.  They  were  built  with  the 
wood  of  wrecks,  covered  over  with  whale-skins ;  on  the  roof  of  one  sat  a 
hving  polar  bear  and  growled.  I  went  to  the  shore  and  looked  after 
the  birds'  nests ;  saw  the  unfledged  young  ones,  and  blowing  down 
their  open  throats,  taught  them  to  shut  their  beaks." 

"  You  talk  well,  my  son,"  said  the  mother.  "  It  makes  my  mouth 
water  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Then  came  tiie  fishing.  The  harpoon  was  struck  into  the  whale's 
breast  so  that  the  streaming  blood  spouted  forth  like  a  fountain.  Then 
I  thought  of  my  own  game,  and  bestirring  myself  blew  the  icebergs 
before  me,  till  the  boats  were  hemmed  in.  Then  there  was  a  shouting 
and  howling,  but  I  howled  louder  stilL     The  dead  whales,  boxes  and 
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cordage,  bad  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  ice,  and  covering  all  np  with  snow,  I 
drove  them 'towards  the  south,  there  to  taste  salt  water.  They  will  never 
come  back  to*  the  Island  of  the  Bears." 

'*  So  yotl  have  done  mischief,"  the  mother  of  the  Winds  said. 

"  Let  others  tell  the  good  I  have  done,"  he  said ;  ''  but  here  comes 
my  brother  from  the  West  Him  I  like  best  of  all,  for  he  has  a  smack 
of  the  eea  and*  brings  a  delightful  coolness  with  him." 

Vis  that  the  little  Zephyr?"  the  Prince  asked. 

"  It  is  Zephyr  sure  enough,  but  he  is  not  so  very  little.  In  olden 
times  he  w&s  a  beautiful  boy,  but  that  is  past" 

He  looked  like  a  wild  man,  but  wore  a  slouched  hat  to  protect  him. 
In  his  band  he  carried  a  mahogany  club,  cut  in  the  American  mahogany 
forests,  and  that  was  no  trifle. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  his  mother  asked. 
■"J[  {some  from  the  wilds  of  the  forest,"  he  said,  "where  the  thorny 
bushea  fdrm  thick  hedges  between  the  trees,  where  the  water-snake  lies  in 
the  wet  grass,  and  where  man  seems  unwonted." 

"  WJiat  were  you  doing  there  ?" 

"  r  looked  down  into  the  deep  rivers,  watched  the  waters  as  they 
fell  froip  diff  to  cliff,  became  dust  and  flew  up  towards  heaven,  to  bear 
the  jrainbow.  I  saw  the  buffalo  swimming  in  the  river,  but  carried 
away/by.ihe  stream  to  the  waterfall,  amidst  a  swarm  of  wild  ducks, 
whielr  ^ew  up  into  the  air, — it  was  dashed  down.  This  pleased  me, 
and  'I  blew  up  a  storm  so  that  the  oldest  trees  tottered  and  were  splintered 
to  pieces.'' 

^  And  have  you  done  nothing  else  ?"  the  old  woman  asked. 

"  I  have  stroked  the  wild  horses,  and  have  shaken  the  cocoa-nuts 
from .  the  lofty  tree.  I  have  played  many  a  prank.  Yes,  yes,  I  have 
•many  ar  story  to  tell,  but  one  must  not  tell  everything  that  one  knows. 
You  know  iJiat  well  enough,  you  old  one ; "  and  he  kissed  his  mother  so 
boifiterously  that  she  almost  fell  backwards.  He  was,  indeed,  a  wild 
fellow. 

!N(^v  came  the   South  Wind,  wearing  a  turban  and  a  flowing 
Eedouin  mantle. 

"  It  is  wretchedly  cold  here,"  he  said,  throwing  more  wood  on  the 
fire,  "  one  can  easily  feel  that  the  North  Wind  arrived  first" 

"  It  is  so  hot  here,  that  one  might  roast  a  polar  bear,"  the  North 
Wind  said. 

"  You  are  a  polar  bear  yourself,"  the  South  Wind  answered. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  put  in  the  sack  ? "    the  old  woman  asked. 
"There  se^t  yourself  on  yonder  stone  and  tell  us  where  you  have  been." 
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"•"■•■ 

"In  Africa,  my  mother,"  he  answered.  "I  joiiiedn'party  of 
Hottentots  in  a  lion-hunt.  Oh !  what  grass  grows  th0ib-.ixL*tlie''2>lainBy 
green  as  an  olive.  There  the  ostrich  ran  a  race  with  mB,*b^t'.I  9j^  the 
fleeter-footed.  I  went  to  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  like  tKe  bcrttofii.  ot 
the  sea,  and  there  I  came  up  with  a  caravan,  just  as  they  were  killing 
their  last  camel  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  but  it  was  little  t^ey  %ot;i  'The 
sun  burnt  from  above  and  the  sand  scorched  from  below.  "Thepe  was  no 
end  to  the  vast  desert  Then  I  crept  under  the  fine  ^ooie  aaHet^/Mid 
whirled  it  up  in  huge  pillars.  You  should  have  seen  'liow'  lost  *the 
dromedary  stood  there,  and  the  merchant,  drawing  his  ksftan  over  Idfe 
head,  prostrated  himself  before  me,  as  before  Allah,  his  God.-  N0W 
they  are  buried,  and  there  stands  over  them  a  pyramid  v>f  sai^d  \^  wbe&  1 
blow  that  away,  the  sun  will  bleach  their  bones,  and  travelkrs  will  see, 
that  human  beings  have  been  there  before  them,  which,  in  t^e/ desert^  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine."  •  i-'  •*  •%V,*  '. 

"  So  you  have  done  nothing  but  evil,"  said  the  mother.*:- ^l^^P-^^- 
sack  with  you  I"  and  before  he  was  prepared  for  anything  o^thajppi^J  alie 
had  caught  the  South  Wind  round  the  body,  and  thrust  him'  dhfo^:the 
sack.  He  rolled  about  on  the  floor,  but  she  seated  herself  upon  wn-  iffnd 
he  was  forced  to  lie  quiet  *      '',;. .  •  <^i . 

"  Those  are  lively  boys  of  yours,"  the  Prince  said..  •         .    .   \:       ., 

"Yes,  indeed  they  are,"  she  answered,  "and  I  can  (^rjliP^' V^^ 
when  necessary :  but  here  is  the  fourth."  , "  ^''^e^ii'': 

This  was  lie  East  Wind,  dressed  like  a  Chinese.  .  .  /,'.  •  '•...•    .- 

"Well,  and  do  you  come  from  the  Garden  of  Paradise'?*V^Si^Vol<i 
woman  said.  •  ./.'.%*•  • 

"  I  go  there  to-morrow,"  the  East  Wind  answered.  'STo-tftoftaw 
it  will  be  a  hundred  years  since  I  was  there.  I  now  come*  fi^oni:  UBSnai 
where  I  was  playing  round  the  Porcelain  Tower,  till  all  the  ^et|pi  T^oig. 
Below,  in  the  street,  the  various  officers  of  state,  from  the  !^rst*  t^,  ihjn 
.  ninth  degree,  were  being  chastised,  and  the  cane  was  split  acrd9a''^€ir 
shoulders.  They  cried,  '  Many  thanks,  my  parental  bene'factorr,'  J^uic^th^y 
meant  nothing  by  it,  and  I  rang  the  bells  singing,  tsing,  tsangi  'ejl^i'^; 

"  You  are  wanton,"  the  old  one  said.  "  It  is  well,  that  t6-ipi«nq;Qw' 
you  go  to  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  for  that  always  adds  to -your  improve- 
ment. Take  a  good  draught  from  the  spring  of  Wisdo^i,  and  bring 
home  a  bottle  fall  of  it  for  me." 

"  I'll  not  forget  that,"  the  East  Wind  said.  "  But  why  have 
you  put  my  brother  from  the  South  into  the  sack  ?  Out  with,  him,  as  I 
want  him  to  tell  me  all  about  the  bird,  PhcBuix,  for  the  Princess  in  the 
Garden  of  Paradise  always  wishes  to  hear  of  him,  when  eyery  hundredth 
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year  I  pay  her  my  ciiBtomary  visit  Open  the  sack,  and  yon  shall  be 
my  s^weeteat  of  mothers,  and  I  will  give  you  two  pockets  full  of  tea,  so 
fresh  and  green,  just  as  I  gathered  it  on  the  spot  itself. 

'*  Well,  for  ^e  sake  of  the  tea,  and  because  you  are  my  own  dear 
hoy,  I  will  open  the  sacL"  She  did  so,  and  the  South  Wind  crept  out, 
quite  humbled,  because  the  strange  Prince  had  been  a  witness  of  his 
pmushmenl 

"  There  is  a  palm-leaf  for  the  Princess,"  he  said.  **  This  leaf,  the  old 
Phceniz,  the  only  one  in  the  world,  gave  me  himself.  With  his  bill  he 
has  scratcfaad  the  whole  history  of  his  hundred  years'  life  upon  it.  She 
can  there  read,  how  the  Phoenix  himself  set  fire  to  his  nest,  sitting  in  it 
and  burning,  like  the  wife  of  a  Hindoo.  How  the  dry  twigs  crackled, 
and  then  there  was  a  smoke  and  a  smelL  At  length  all  broke  out  into 
a  flame,  and  the  old  Phcenix  was  burnt  to  ashes,  but  its  e^g  lay  red-hot 
ill  the  nest,  which  burst  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  the  young  bird  flew 
oat,  to  be  the  Begent  of  all  birds,  and  the  only  Phoaiix  in  the  world. 
He  bit  a  hole  in  the  palm-leaf,  which  I  gave  you,  and  that  is  his  greet- 
ing to  the  Princess." 

'*  Now  let  U8  have  something  to  eat,"  the  mother  of  the  Winds  said, 
^K^reupon  they  all  drew  round  the  roasted  stag,  and  as  the  Prince  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  East  Wind,  they  soon  became  friends. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  die  Prince  said,  "  who  the  Princess  is 
of  whom  there  has  been  so  much  talk,  and  where  the  Garden  of 
Paradise  is  situated." 

"  No,  no  I"  the  East  Windxsried.  "  If  you  want  to  go  there,  fly  off 
with  me  to-morrow,  but  one  thing  I  must  tell  you,  that  no  human  being 
baa  been  there  since  Adam  and  Eve.  I  suppose  you  know  them  from 
your  Bible  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  the  Prince  answered. 

The  East  Wind  continued,  "When  they  were  driven  fram  Paradise, 
tbe  garden  sank  down  into  the  earth,  but  it  retained  its  warm  sunshine, 
its  balmy  air,  and  all  its  splendour.  The  Fairy  Queen  lives  there,  and 
there  ]&  the  Island  of  Bliss,  where  death  never  eomes.  Seat  yourself  on 
iny  back  to-morrow,  and  I  will  take  you  with  me.  I  think  it  can  be 
done,  but  now  you  must  speak  no  more,  for  I  want  to  sleep." 

And  they  aJl  slept. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Prince  awoke,  and  was  not  a  little  taken 
''back  to  find  himself  high  up  above  the  clouds.  He  was  seated  upon  the 
t^ack  of  the  East  Wind,  where  he  was  as  comfortable  and  safe  as  possi- 
ble, though  they  were  so  high  up  in  the  air  that  the  scene  below,  with 
^  forests  and  fields,  rivers  and  lakes,  looked  like  an  illuminated  map. 
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"  Good  morning!"  said  the  East  Wind,  "though  you  might  as  well 
have  slept  a  little  longer,  for  the  country  is  so  flat,  that  there  is  not 
much  to  see,  unless  you  have  a  fancy  for  counting  the  churches  which 
look  like  so  many  spots  dotted  down  at  random  upon  the  map." 

"  It  was  ill-behaveH  of  me  not  to  say  good-bye  to  your  mother  and 
brothers,"  the  Prince  observed. 

"  Being  asleep  was  excuse  enough,"  the  East  Wind  said  ;  and  here- 
upon they  flew  on  more  swiftly  than  ever,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  trees, 
for  as  they  passed  over,  the  branches  and  leaves  rustled,  and  it  might  be 
seen  in  the  lakes  and  seas,  for  as  they  swept  on,  the  waves  rose  higher 
and  the  large  ships  dipped  down  into  the  water  like  swimming  swans. 

Towards  evening,  when  it  got  dark,  the  great  towns  produced  a 
most  curious  effect,  for  the  lights  seemed  to  disappear  and  appear  again, 
now  here,  now  there,  like  the  sparks  in  a  burnt  piece  of  paper,  which 
children  call  coming  out  of  school;  and  the  Prince  was  so  amused  that  he 
clapped  his  hands,  but  the  East  Wind  told  him  he  had  as  well  leave 
that  alone,  and  hold  fast  rather,  or  he  might  fall  down  and  find  himselt 
hanging  to  the  steeple  of  some  church. 

The  eagle  in  the  dark  forest  flew  swiftly,  but  the  East  Wind  more 
swiftly  still,  and  the  Cossack  on  his  little  horse  swept  across  the  plain, 
but  very  differently  the  East  Wind  sped  on. 

"  Now  you  can  see  the  Himalaya,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
Asia,"  the  East  Wind  said,  "  and  now  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  Garden 
of  Paradise."  They  then  turned  more  towards  the  south,  and  soon  the 
delicious  scent  of  flowers  and  fruits  reached  them.  Figs  and  pomegra- 
nates grew  wild,  and  the  vines  bore  black  and  white  grapes.  Here  they 
descended  and  stretched  themselves  in  the  soft  grass,  where  the  flowers 
nodding  to  the  Wind,  seemed  to  say  "  welcome  back  here." 

"  Are  we  now  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise  ?"  the  Prince  asked. 

"  No,  no,"  the  East  Wind  answered  j  "  but  we  shall  soon  be  there. 
Do  you  see  yonder  high  rock,  and  the  cavern  where  the  vine  hangs  like  a 
green  curtain  ?  Through  that  we  shall  get  to  it ;  but  wrap  your  cloak 
well  aroimd  you,  for,  though  the  sun  here  is  scorching  hot,  a  few  steps 
farther,  and  it  is  icy  cold.  The  bird  that  is  now  flying  past  the  cavern 
has  one  wing  in  the  warm  sununer,  and  the  other  in  the  cold  winter." 

"  And  that,  then,  is  the  way  to  the  Garden  of  Paradise  ?"  tiie 
Prince  ^aid. 

They  now  went  into  the  cavern,  and  bitterly  cold  it  was  there,  but 
it  did  not  last  long.  The  East  Wind  spread  out  his  wings,  which 
shone  like  the  brightest  fire ;  and,  oh !  what  a  cavern  it  was  !  The 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  from  which  the  water  dripped,  hung  over  them  in 
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the  moBt  fantastic  shapes ;  and  in  some  places  the  cavern  was  so  low, 
that  they  had  to  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  whilst  in  others  it  was 
so  high  and  wide,  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  air.  It  looked  like  a 
large  chapel,  pervaded  hy  the  solemnity  of  death,  ¥dth  petrified  organs 
and  silent  pipes. 

The  Prince  said,  ''  It  seems  we  have  to  pass  through  the  Valley  of 
Death  to  reach  the  Garden  of  Paradise/'  But  the  East  Wind  did  not 
answer  a  syllable,  pointing  only  before  him ;  and  the  most  beautiful  blue 
light  streamed  towards  them.  The  blocks  of  stone  above  them  became 
more  and  more  as  a  mist,  and  at  last  clear  as  white  clouds  in  moonshine. 
They  were  now  in  the  most  delightful  balmy  air,  fresh  as  on  the 
mountains,  but  soft  and  sweet  as  amongst  roses  in  the  valley.  There 
was  a  river,  dear  as  the  air  itself,  and  the  fish  were  as^old  and  sUver; 
purple -coloured  eels,  which  at  every  movement  emitted  sparks  of  fire, 
played  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water- 
lilies  shone  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  whilst  the  flower  itself 
was  an  orange -coloured  flame,  which  was  nourished  by  the  water,  as 
ofl  keeps  up  the  life  of  a  lamp.  A  firm,  marble  bridge,  which,  however, 
was  of  such  skilful  workmanship  that  it  looked  like  lace -work  and 
pearls,  led  across  the  river  to  the  Island  of  Bliss,  in  which  was  the 
Garden  of  Paradise. 

The  East  Wind  took  the  Prince  in  his  arms,  carrying  him  across ; 
and  then  the  flowers  and  leaves  began  to  sing  the  most  delightful  songs 
of  his  youth,  but  so  full  and  soft  as  no  human  voice  could  imitate. 

W^ere  those  palm-trees,  or  gigantic  water-plants,  that  grew  there  ? 
8uch  large  trees,  and  so  fuU  of  sap,  the  Prince  had  never  before  seen. 
The  most  wonderful  creepers  hung  in  large  festoons,  as  you  only  find 
painted  in  gold  and  bright  colours  in  the  margins  of  illuminated  missals, 
or  windiDg  through  the  initial  letters.  It  was  the  strangest  mixture  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  flourishes.  Close  by,  in  the  grass,  stood  a  swarm  of 
peacocks,  with  outspread,  radiant  tails.  It  seemed  reality ;  but  no ; 
when  the  Prince  touched  them  he  found  they  were  not  birds,  but  only 
]&lants ;  they  were  the  large  burdock-leaves,  which  there  shone  like  the 
beautiful  tail  of  the  peacock. 

Lions  and  tigers  were  springing  about  lUre  playful  cats  between 
the  scented  hedges,  and  they  were  tame.  Tile  wood-pigeon,  shining 
like  the  purest  pearl,  struck  the  lion's  mane  with  its  wings,  .and  the 
antelope,  generally  so  wild,  stood  and  nodded  with  its  head  as  if  it 
wished  to  join  the  game. 

Now  the  Fairy  of  Paradise  appeared,  her  dress  shining  like  the  sun, 
and  her  countenance  was  mild,  like  that  of  a  happy  mother  rejoicing  in 
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her  child.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and  the  prettiest  girls,  each 
with  a  bright  star  in  her  hair,  followed.  The  East  Wind  gave  her  the 
Phoenix's  manuscript,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure.  She  took 
the  Prince  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  her  palace,  where  .the  walls 
shone  with  colours,  like  unto  the  most  beautiful  tulip-leaf  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  sun ;  whilst  the  roof  was  as  a  bright  flower,  and  the 
more  you  looked  up  into  it  the  deeper  its  calyx  appeared.  The  Prince 
walked  up  to  the  window,  and  through  one  of  the  panes  he  saw  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  snake  and.  Adam  and  Eve 
standing  by  the  side.  "  Are  they  not  banished  ?"  he  asked.  And  the 
Fairy,  smiling,  explained,  that  time  had  engraved  on  each  pane  the 
events  as  they  passed,  but  not  like  ordinary  pictures, — no,  it  was  life 
itself,  for  the  leaives  of  the  trees  moved,  and  the  persons  went  and  came. 
He  looked  through  another  pane,  and  there  saw  Jacob's  dream,  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  the  ladder  with  their  wings  spread 
out.  AU  that  had  happened  in  this  world  was  here  represented  on  the 
panes  of  glass,  and  such  pictures  Time  alone  could  paint 

The  Fairy  smiled,  and  led  him  into  a  large  and  lofty  room,  the  walls 
of  which  appeared  transparent.  There  were  paintings,  the  one  face 
more  beautiftil  thaiji  the  other,  miUions  of  happy  beings  smiling  and 
singing,  so  as  to  form  one  delightful  melody,  the  upper  ones  being  no 
larger  than  dots  drawn  with  the  pencil.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  a  tree,  with  luxuriant  hanging  branches,  on  which  golden  apples, 
large  and  small,  appeared  amongst  the  green  leaves.  This  was  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  and  Eve 
had  eaten.  From  each  leaf  dripped  a  bright  red  dew-drop,  as  if  the 
tree  were  shedding  tears  of  blood. 

"  Let  us  now  enter  the  boat,"  the  Fairy  said ;  "  and  there,  on  the 
cool  waters,  partake  of  some  refreshment  The  boat  rocks,  though  it 
does  not  move  from  the  spot ;  and  yet  all  the  lands  of  the  world  glide 
past  us." 

So,  indeed,  it  was,  for  the  whole  coast  was  in  motion.  Now  passed 
the  high,  snow-capped  Alps,  parti  aUy  covered  with  clouds  and  the 
black  fir,  whilst  the  horn  sounded  sorrowfully,  and  the  shepherds  sang 
merrily,  in  the  valley.  JSfow  the  banana-tree  Ifent  its  long  drooping 
branches  down  over  the  boat;  coal-black  swans  swam  past,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  creatures  and  flowers  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  was  Australia,  the  fifth  division  of  the  world.  One  might 
hear  the  song  of  the  priests,  and  see  the  dance  of  the  savages  to  their 
barbarous  music.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  rising  up  above  the  clouds, 
overthrown  columns  and  sphynxes,  half  buried  in  sand,  sailed  past 
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The  aurora  borealis  shot  up  streams  of  light,  like  fireworks,  that  no  one 
can  imitate.  The  Prince  was  in  ecstasies,  for  he  saw  a  hundred  times 
more  than  we  here  describe.  - 

And  can  I  always  remain  here  ?"  he  asked. 
That  depends  upon  yourself,"  the  Fairy  answered.     "  If  you  do 
not,  like  Adam,  allow  yourself  to  lust  after  what  is  forbidden,  you  may 
always  remain  here.'* 

"  I  shall  not  touch  the  apples  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,"  the  Prince 
said.  "  There  are  thousands  of  other  fruits,  just  as  beautiful  as 
that" 

"  Examine  yourself,  and  if  you  are  not  strong  enough,  return  with 
the  East  Wind,  who  brought  you ;  he  now  flies  back,  and  will  not 
appear  here  again  for  a  hundred  years,  though  that  time  will  seem  to 
you,  as  if  it  were  only  a  hundred  hours,  but  it  is  a  long  time  to  resist 
temptation  and  sin.  Every  evening,  when  I  part  from  you,  I  must 
call  to  you,  '  Come  with  me,'  and  must  beckon  you  with  my  hand,  but 
remain  where  you  are.  Do  not  follow  me,  for  with  every  step  your 
desires  will  become  more  ungovernable  ;  you  will  come  into  the  room 
where  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  grows ;  I  shall  sleep  under 
its  fragrant,  hanging  branches,  and  you  will  bend  over  me,  when  I  must 
smile.  If  then  you  kiss  my  lips,  the-  Garden  of  Paradise  will  sink  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  to  you  it  will  be  lost.  A  cutting  wind  will  howl 
round  you,  and  a  cold  rain  will  drip  from  your  hair.  Sorrow  and 
distress  will  be  your  portion." 

"  I  wiU  remain,"  the  Prince  said,  and  the  East  Wind,  kissing  him 
on  the  forehead,  said,  "  Be  strong,  and  then  we  shall  meet  again  here, 
after  a  hundred  years.  FareweU !  Farewell !"  The  East  Wind  then 
spread  out  his  enormous  wings,  which  shone  like  lightning  at  harvest 
time,  or  the  aurora  in  cold  winter. 

"Farewell!  farewell  I"  resounded  from  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
The  storks  and  the  pelicans  flying  in  a  line,  like  fluttering  ribbons,  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  garden. 

"  Now  we  begin  our  dance,"  the  -Fairy  said,  "  and  at  its  close  when 
the  sun  is  setting  you  will  see  that  I  "^x^  lo'you,  and  hear  me  call  to  you 
to  follow,  but  do  not  do  so.  For  a  hundred  years  must  I  repeat  the  same 
every  evening,  and  every  time  that  you  resist  the  temptation,  you  will 
gain  strength,  till  at  length  resistance  will  be  no  longer  an  effort.  This 
evening  I  make  the  beginning,  and  now  I  have  warned  you." 

Now  the  Fairy  led  him  into  a  large  hall  filled  with  white,  transparent 
lilies,  the  yellow  stamina  in  each  forming  a  small,  golden  harp,  which 
gave  forth  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  flute.     The  loveliest  girb, 
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Blim  and  graceful,  dressed  in  transparent  gauze,  seemed  to  float  in  the 
air  as  they  danced,  and  they  sang,  bow  delightful  life  was,  that  they 
should  never  die,  and  that  the  Garden  of  Paradise  would  flourish  in  its 
splendour  to  all  eternity. 

The  sun  now  went  down,  tinting  the  sky  with  the  colour  of  gold, 
which  gave  the  lilies  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  roses,  and  the 
Prince  drank  of  the  sparkling  wine  which  the  girls  handed  him,  feeling 
a  happiness  he  had  never  before  experienced.  He  saw  how  the  further 
end  of  the  hall  opened,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  shone  with  such 
splendour,  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled.  The  sounds  that  came  from 
thence  were  soft  and  sweet,  Hke  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  she  sang,  ''  My  child,  my  dearest  child." 

Then  the  Fairy  nodded  to  him  and  said  so  lovingly,  "  Oome  with 
me,  come  with  me,"  that  he  flew  towards  her,  forgetting  his  promise  the 
very  first  night,  and  she  nodded  and  smiled.  The  fragrant  exhalations 
from  the  plants  grew  stronger,  and  the  harps  sounded  more  lovely,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  millions  of  smiling  heads  nodded  and  sang,  ''  Man  is 
the  lord  of  the  creation,  he  must  know  everything."  They  were  no 
onger  tears  of  blood  that  fell  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  but  they  appeared  to  be  shining  stars.  "  Come,  come," 
sounded  from  all  sides,  and  at  every  step  the  Prince's  cheeks  burned 
wander,  and  his  blood  rushed  more  quickly  through  his  veins.  "  I 
must,"  he  said ;  ''  it  is  not, — it  cannot  be  a  sin.  Why  should  I  not 
follow  where  pleasure  and  beauty  call  me  ?  I  must  see  her  asleep,  for 
there  is  no  harm  if  I  do  not  kiss  her,  and  that  I  will  not  do,  I  am  strong 
and  have  a  determined  will." 

The  Fairy  threw  off  her  sparkling  ornaments,  bent  back  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  hidden  amongst  them. 

''  As  yet  I  have  not  sinned,  nor  will  I  do  so,"  the  Prince  said,  and 
he  drew  the  branches  on  one  side.  She  was  already  asleep,  and  lovely 
as  only  the  Fairy  of  the  Garden  of  Paradise  can  be.  She  was  smiling  in 
her  sleep,  but  as  he  leant  over  her  he  saw  a  tear  on  her  beautiful  long 
eyelashes. 

"Are  you  crying  on  my  account?"  he  said.  "Do  not  cry,  you 
heavenly  woman !  It  is  now  only  I  appreciate  the  bliss  of  Paradise.  I 
feel  it  in  my  blood  and  in  my  thoughts.  I  feel  the  strength  of  eternal 
life  in  this  temporal  body.  Even  if  eternal  night  is  to  be  my  lot,  a 
minute  such  as  this  is  bliss  enough,"  And  he  kissed  the  tears  horn  her 
eyes.     His  lips  pressed  hers. 

Then  there  was  a  dap  of  thunder,  so  loud  and  awful  that  no  one 
has  ever  heard  the  like,  and  all  sank  together.     The  lovely  Fairy,  the 
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beantiM  garden ;  they  sank  so  deep  that  the  Prince  saw  them  disap- 
pear in  black  night  till  only  a  small  star  shone  in  the  distance.  The 
coldness  of  death  crept  over  his  whole  body — his  eyes  closed  aad  he  lay 
for  a  long  time  as  if  dead. 

The  cold  rain  beat  in  his  face,  and  a  catting  wind  whistled  aronnd 
him,  when  his  senses  retomed.  "  What  have  I  done  ?'*  he  sighed,  "  I 
have  sinned  like  Adam — sinned,  so  that  the  Garden  of  Paradise  has 
sunk  into  the  earth."  He  opened  his  eyes — the  star  he  still  saw — it 
was  the  morning-star. 

He  roused  himself  up,  -and  found  he  was  in  the  depth  of  the  forest, 
dose  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds,  and  the  mother  of  the  Winds  sat  by 
his  side.     She  looked  angry,  and  raising  her  arm  said : — 

"  The  very  first  evening !  Well,  it  is  just  as  I  expected ;  if  you 
were  my  son,  you  would  soon  be  in  the  sack." 

"  And  into  it  he  shall  go,"  Death  said.  He  was  a  strong  old  man 
with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  with  large  black  wings.  "  In  the  grave 
he  shall  be  laid,  but  not  yet ;  I  wiU  let  him  wander  about  the  world  for 
a  time,  to  atone  for  his  sin  and  become  better,  but  I  shall  return.  When 
he  least  expects  it,  I  shall  return  :  place  him  in  the  black  coffin,  and 
taking  it  on  my  head  fly  up  towards  the  stars.  There,  too,  is  a  Garden 
of  Paradise,  and  if  he  is  good  he  will  be  admitted ;  but  if  his  thoughts 
are  bad  and  his  heart  still  full  of  sin,  then  he  will  sink  with  the  coffin, 
deeper  than  the  Garden  of  Paradise  sank,  aud  only  every  thousandth 
year  shall  I  fetch  him,  that  he  may  sink  still  deeper,  or  reach  to  that 
star, — that  shining  star  above." 


LITTLE  THUMB. 

THERE  wu  once  a  woman  who  had  &  very  strong  desire  to  have  ■ 
little  child  of  her  own,  but  did  not  at  all  know  how  it  was  to  be 
managed,  and  therefore  went  to  an  old  witch,  to  whom  she  said,  "  I  do 
BO  heartily  desire  to  have  a  little,  litUe  child  ;  will  yon  not  tell  me  how 
I  am  to  come  by  one  ?  " 

"  Yea,  that  ie  easily  done,"  the  witch  said ;  "  there  is  a  barley-corn, 
in  no  way  like  what  the  farmers  sow,  or  is  given  to  chickens  to  eat ;  eet 
that  in  a  flower-pot,  and  then  you  shall  eee  what  yon  shall  see." 

"  I  thank  you,"  the  woman  said,  and  giving  her  a  shilling,  went 
home,  where  she  set  the  barley-com,  and  immediately  there  sprang  op  a 
magnificent,  large  flower,  which  looked  like  a.  tulip,  hat  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  were  closed,  as  if  it  were  only  in  bud. 

"  That  is  a.  pretty  flower,"  the  woman  said,  and  kissed  the  red  and 
yellow  leaves,  but  just  as  she  did  so  the  flower  opened  with  an  exploeion. 
It  was  a  rsal  tulip,  as  now  conld  easily  be  seen,  but  sea^  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower  was  a  quite  little  girl  She  was  so  pretty  and  dehcate, 
and  not  being  above  the  length  of  one's  thumb,  she  was  called  Little 
Thumb. 

She  bad  a  neat  lackered  walnut-shell  for  a  cradle,  blue  violet  leavea 
were  her  mattress,  and  a  roseleaf  her  covering.  There  she  slept  at 
nights,  but  during  the  day  she  played  on  the  table,  on  which  the  woman 
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I^Aoed  a  plateful  of  water,  with  flowere  all  round  the  edge,  and  a  lily- 
leaf  floating  in  the  middle.  On  this  Little  Thumb  could  dt  and  row 
herself  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  looked  very  pretty.  She  could 
smg  too,  and  so  sweetly,  that  the  like  had  never  been  heard. 

One  night,  as  she  was  lying  in  her  beautiful  bed,  an  ugly  toad  came 
hopping  through  the  window,  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  being  broken. 
The  toad  was  a  big,  wet,  and  frightfully  ugly  creature,  and  happened 
just  to  hop  on  to  the  table  on  which  Little  Thumb  was  asleep,  under  her 
roseleaf. 

"  That  would  be  a  charming  wife  for  my  son,"  the  toad  said,  and 
taking  up  the  walnut-shell,  in  which  Little  Thumb  was  lying,  hopped 
with  it  through  the  broken  window,  down  into  the  garden. 

There  flowed  a  broad  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  muddy  and 
marshy,  and  it  was  here  the  toad  lived  with  her  son.  Oh,  dear !  how 
ugly  and  disgusting  he  was  too,  exactly  like  his  mother.  ''  Koar,  koar, 
croak,  croak ! "  was  all  that  he  could  say  when  he  saw  the  pretty  little 
girl  in  the  walnut-sheU. 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  or  she  may  wake  up,''  the  old  toad  said, 
"  and  might  escape  us,  for  she  is  as  light  as  swansdown.  We  will  put 
her  on  one  of  the  water-lily  leaves  out  in  the  river,  for,  to  her,  who  is  . 

80  light,  that  will  be  just  like  an  island,  and  from  there  she  cannot  get  \  " 

away,  whilst  we  are  busy  preparing  the  state-room  under  the  marsh 
where  you  are  to  live."  * 

In  the  water  grew  a  quantity  of  water-lilies,  with  their  broad  green 
leaves,  which  seemed  to  be  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  the  one 
which  was  the  furthest  out  from  the  banks  was  also  the  largest  To 
this  the  old  toad  swam,  and  placed  Little  Thumb,  with  her  walnut-shell, 
npon  it. 

The  little  thing  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  she  saw 
where  she  was,  she  began  to  cry  bitterly,  for  there  was  water  on  all  sides 
of  the  large  green  leaf,  and  there  was  no  reaching  the  land. 

The  old  toad  was  busy,  down  in  the  marsh,  decorating  her  room 
with  rushes  and  yellow  flowers,  for  she  wanted  all  to  be  very  smart  for 
her  new  daughter-in-law ;  and  when  she  had  flnished  she  swam,  with  her 
^gly  son,  oui  to  the  leaf,  where  Little  Thumb  stood,  for  she  wanted  to 
fetch  the  pretty  bed,  to  place  it  in  the  bridaUchamber.  The  old 
toad  bowed  low  to  her  and  said,  "  Here  you  see  my  son,  who  is  to  be 
your  husband,  and  you  will  live  splendidly  together,  below  under  the 
nuuTBh." 

*'  Koar,  koar,  croak,  croak,"  was  all  the  son  could  say. 

Then  lliey  took  the  pretty  little  bed  and  swam  away  with  it,  but 
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Little  Thumb  sat  all  alone  on  the  green  leaf  and  cried,  for  she  oonld  not 
bear  the  idea  of  living  with  the  disgusting  old  toad,  or  of  having  her 
ugly  son  for  a  husband  The  little  fish  that  swam  about  in  the  water, 
had  seen  the  toad  and  heard  all  she  said,  so  they  popped  up  their  heads 
to  see  the  little  girl,  and  finding  her  so  pretty,  they  grieved  to  think 
that  she  should  have  to  live  with  the  ugly  toads.  "  No,  that  mufit 
never  be."  So  they  assembled  together,  round  the  green  stalk  of  the 
leaf  on  which  Little  Thumb  stood,  and  bit  it  through,  so  that  the  leaf 
floated  down  the  river,  far  away,  where  the  toads  could  not  reach  it. 

Little  Thumb  floated  past  many  cities,  and  the  little  birds,  as  they 
sat  in  the  bushes,  saw  her  and  sang,  "  yTh&t  a  lovely  little  girl  I"  The 
leaf  swam  on  with  her,  further  and  further,  and  they  got  into  another 
country. 

A  pretty  little  white  butterfly  fluttered  round  her  constantly,  and  at 
last  settled  down  on  the  leaf,  for  Little  Thumb  pleased  him.  She  was 
very  happy,  for  the  toad  could  now  not  reach  her,  and  it  was  very 
beautiful  idl  around,  the  sun  shining  on  the  water,  so  that  it  glittered 
like  the  brightest-  gold.  She  now  took  her  girdle,  tied  one  end  of  it 
round  the  butterfly,  whilst  she  fastened  the  other  to  the  leaf,  which 
glided  on  much  faster,  and  she  as  well,  for  she  was  standing  upon  it. 

Then  came  a  large  cockchafer,  and  seeing  her,  instantly  caught  hold 
of  her  slender  body  with  its  daws,  and  flew  with  her  into  a  tree.  The 
gpreen  leaf  swam  on  down  the  river,  and  the  butterfly  too,  for  it  was  tied 
to  it  and  could  not  get  away. 

Oh !  how  frightened  poor  Little  Thumb  was  when  she  found  her- 
self carried  away  by  the  cockchafer,  but  she  felt  still  more  sad,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  white  butterfly,  which  she  had  fastened  to  the 
leaf,  for  it  could  not  get  away  and  must  starve.  But  the  cockchafer 
did  not  care  a  pin  about  that  He  seated  himself  with  her  upon  the 
largest  leaf  of  the  tree,  gave  her  honey  out  of  the  flowers  to  eat,  and  said 
that  she  was  very  pretty,  though  not  a  bit  Hke  a  cockchafer.  Later,  all 
the  other  cockchafers  l^at  lived  in  the  tree,  came  to  visit  her,  and  the 
young  ladies,  turning  up  their  feelers,  said^  "  What  can  any  one  see  to 
admire  in  her!  Wliy,  she  has  only  two  legs,  how  ridiculous  that  looks!** 
"  She  has  no  feelers,"  another  said,  *'  and  how  small  she  it  in  the  waist. 
Oh  my !  she  is  like  a  human  being ;"  "  And  how  ugly  she  is !"  all  the 
yoxmg  ladies  joined  in.  Now  Little  Thumb  was  exceedingly  pretty, 
whidi  the  cockchafer  that  had  carried  her  ofiP  knew  well  enough ;  but  as 
all  the  others  said  she  was  ugly,  he  began  to  believe  it  himself  at  last, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  so  he  carried  her  down  from  the 
tree,  and  placed  her  on  a  daisy.    There  she  sat  and  cried,  becaoae  she 
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was  80  ngly  that  eyen  the  cockchafers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her,  and  yet  she  was  the  prettiest  and  most  delightfnl  girl  that  can  be 
imagined,  as  clear  and  blooming  as  the  most  beautiful  roseleal  ' 

During  the  whole  summer  poor  Little  Thumb  lived  all  alone  in  a 
large  forest.     She  plaited  herself  a  bed  of  grass,  and  hung  it  up  under  a 
burdock  leaf,  where  she  was  sheltered  from  the  rain.     She  ate  the  honey 
out  of  the  flowers  and  drank  the  dew,  that  lay  every  morning  upon  the 
leaves.     In  this  manner  passed  summer  and  autumn,  but  now  came 
wmter, —  the  cold,  long  winter..    The  birds  that  had  sung  so  sweetly  to    ^ 
her  flew  away :  the  flowers  died  and  the  trees  lost  their  leaves ;  the  \     y 
large  burdock  leaf,  under  which  her  dwelling  was,  rolled  up,  tod  nothing       • ' 
remained  but  a  yellow,  withered  stalk,  and  she  was  dreadfully  cold,  for 
her  dothes  were  worn  out,  so  that  she  was  nearly  frozen  to  death.     It 
began  to  snow,  and  each  flake  that  fell  upon  her  was  as  if  a  whole  shover- 
ful  were  thrown  upon  one  of  us,  for  she  was  so  little,  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  height.     She  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  dry  leaf,  but  that  did  not 
warm  her,  and  she  shook  with  cold. 

She  wandered  out  of  the  forest  with  difficulty,  and  came  to  a  corn- 
field, but  the  com  had  long  gone,  and  only  the  short  dry  stubble  stood 
out  of  the  frozen  earth,  which  to  her  was  like  another  forest.  Oh !  how 
she  shook  with  cold.  At  length  she  reached  the  door  of  the  dwelling  of 
a  field-mouse.  There  the  mouse  lived  warm  and  well,  having  a  whole 
room  full  of  com  and  every  comfort.  Poor  Little  Thumb  stood  inside 
the  door,  just  like  any  other  poor  beggar-girl,  and  begged  for  a  small 
piece  of  a  barley-corn,  for  she  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  of  anything  for  two 
days. 

**  You  poor  little  being,'*  the  field-mouse  said,  for  at  heart  she  was  a 
good  old  field-mouse,  "  come  in  to  my  warm  room  and  dine  with  me." 

Now,  as  Little  Thumb  pleased  her  much,  she  said,  ''You  may 
remain  with  me  here  all  the  winter,  but  you  must  keep  my  room  tidy  and 
clean  as  well  as  tell  me  stories,  of  which  I  am  very  fond ; "  and  Little 
Thumb  did  what  the  good  old  field-mouse  desired,  and  in  return  waa 
made  uncommonly  comfortable. 

''  We  shall  now  soon  have  a  visitor,*'  the  field-mouse  said ;  ''  my 
neighbour  is  ft  the  habit  of  visiting  me  once  a-week.  He  is  still  better 
off  than  I,  has  large  rooms,  and  wears  the  most  beautiful  black  fur  coat 
If  yon  could  only  get  him  for  a  husband,  you  would  be  well  provided  for, 
but  he  cannot  see.  You  must  tell  him  the  very  prettiest  stories  that  you 
know." 

But  Little  Thumb  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  see  the  neighbonr,  for 
le  was  a  mole. 
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He  came,  however,  and  paid  his  visit  in  Ms  black  fur  coat.  The 
field-mouse  said  he  was  so  clever  and  so  rich ;  that  his  house  was  more 
than  twenty  times  larger  than  hers,  and  that  his  learning  was  very 
great,  but  the  sim  and  the  beautiful  flowers  he  could  not  bear,  and  had 
little  to  say  of  them,  for  he  had  never  seen  them. 

Little  Thumb  had  to  sing  to  him,  and  she  sang,  ''  Lady  bird,  lady 
bird,  fly  away  home,"  and,  "Sir  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go,"  and 
he  fell  in  love  with  her  on  account  of  her  sweet  voice,  but  he  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  a  very  prudent  man.. 

.  He  had  lately  dug  himself  a  walk  underground,  from  his  own  house 
to  the  field -mouse'-s,  in  which  she  and  Little  Thumb  received  permission 
to  walk  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  he  warned  them  not  to  be  frightened 
at  the  dead  bird  which  lay  there,  in  the  walk  he  had  made,  for  that  it 
was  a  perfect  bird  with  feathers  and  beak  and  all,  which  could  only 
lately  have  died  and  got  buried  there. 

The  mole  then  took  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  in  its  mouth,  for  that 
shines  in  the  dark  like  fire,  and  went  on  in  front  to  light  them  in  the 
long  dark  passage.  When  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  dead  bird 
was,  the  mole,  thrusting  its  broad  nose  into  the  roof  of  the  passage, 
began  throwing  up  the  earth  till  it  had  worked  a  large  hole,  through 
which  the  light  shone.  In  the  middle  of  the  walk  lay  a  dead  swallow, 
with  its  beautiftd  wings  pressed  close  to  its  sides,  and  its  feet  drawn  in 
/under  the  feathers.  The  poor  bird  had  evidently  died  of  cold.  That 
grieved  Little  Thumb  so  much,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  all  little  birds, 
they  having  chirped  and  sung  so  beautifully  to  her  all  the  summer  ;  but 
the  mole  pushed  it  on  one  side  with  its  short  legs  and  said,  "We'll 
sing  no  more ;  how  miserable  it  must  be  to  be  bom  a  bird !  Thank 
goodness  that  will  not  happen  to  any  of  my  children.  Wliat  has  a  bird 
but  its  twittering  and  chirping,  and  in  winter  it  dies  of  hunger  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  sensible  man  like  you  may  well  say  so,"  the  field-mouse 
said ;  "  what  does  a  bird  get  by  all  its  twittering  when  the  winter  cooiies? 
It  must  die  of  cold  and  hunger ;  and  yet  how  proud  they  are !" 

Little  Thumb  said  nothing,  but  as  soon  as  the  other  two  had  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  bird,  she  bent  down  and  dividing  the  feathers  that 
covered  the  head,  kissed  it  on  the  closed  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  sang  so  beautifully  to  me  in  the  summer," 
she  thought  "  What  pleasure  has  he  not  caused  me,  the  dear,  beautiful 
bird!" 

The  mole  now  fiUed  up  the  hole  which  let  in  the  light,  and  acoom- 
ranied  the  two  ladies  home.  But  that  night  Little  Thumb  could  not 
sleep,  so,  getting  up,  she  plaited  a  beautiful  large  mat  with  hay,  which  she 
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carried  with  her,  and  covered  up  the  hird,  laying  some  soft  wool,  which 
she  had  found  in  the  monae's  room,  at  hoth  its  sides  so  that  it  might  lie 
warm  in  the  cold  earth. 

"  Farewell,  you  beaatifnl  little  hird/'  she  said ;  "  fareweU,  and  many 
thanks  for  the  delightful  songs  daring  the  summer,  when  the  trees  were 
green,  and  the  sun  shone  warm,  down  upon  us."  She  then  laid  her 
head  upon  the  hird's  breast,  but  was  frightened,  for  it  was  just  as  if  there 
were  some  noise  within.  It  was  the  bird's  heart  beating,  for  he  was  not 
dead,  but  only  bentmibed  by  the  cold,  and  being  now  wanned,  had  come 
to  life  again. 

In  autunn  all  the  swallows  fly  away  to  warmer  countries ;  but  if 
one  remains  by  diance  tiU  it  is  too  cold,  it  falls  down  like  dead,  and  lies 
there,  where  it  fell,  till  the  cold  snow  covers  it. 

Little  Thumb  trembled  violently,  she  had  been  so  frightened,  for  the 
bird  was  big,  veiy  big  compared  to  her,  who  was  only  an  inch  in  height, 
but  she  mustered  courage,  and  laid  the  wool  still  closer  to  the  bird's  sides, 
fetching,  besides,  the  mint-leaf,  wMch  had  served  her  as  a  bed-covering, 
and  laid  it  over  the  bird's  head. 

The  next  night  she  stole  away  to  him  again,  and  found  him  quite 
aHve,  but  very  weak,  so  that  he  could  only  for  a  moment  open  his  eyes, 
and  look  at  Little  Thumb,  who  stood  before  him  with  a  piece  of  rotten 
wood  in  her  hand,  for  that  was  the  only  lantern  she  had. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  pretty  little  girl,"  the  invalid  said ;  "  you  have 
warmed  me  so  nicely,  that  I  shall  soon  get  my  strength  back,  and  shall 
then  be  able  to  fly  about  again,  outside  in  the  warm  sunshine." 

'^  AJas !"  she  said,  ''  it  is  veiy  cold,  it  snows  and  freezes;  so  you  must 
still  remain  in  your  warm  bed,  and  I  will  nurse  you." 

She  then  brought  some  water  in  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  and  the  swallow 
drank  and  told  her,  how  it  had  wounded  one  of  its  wings  in  a  thorn-bush, 
so  that  it  could  not  fly  so  well  as  the  others,  whidi  had  gone  off  to  a 
warmer  ooxmtry,  and  that  at  last  it  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  when  it 
could  remember  no  more,  and  did  not  know  at  all  how  it  had  got  there, 
where  it  was. 

The  whole  winter  the  swallow  remained  under  ground,  and  Little 
Thumb  attended  to  it  with  the  utmost  care,  without  the  mole  or  the  field- 
mouse  knowing  anything  about  it,  for  they  could  not  bear  the  swallow. 

As  soon  as  spring  came  and  warmed  the  earth,  the  swallow  said 
farewell  to  Little  Thumb,  who  opened  the  hole,  which  the  mole  had  made 
above.  The  sun  shone  so  beautifully  down  upon  them,  and  the  swallow 
asked,  "  Will  you  not  go  with  me,  for  you  can  sit  on  my  back,  and  we 
will  fly  far  away  into  the  green  woods?"    But  Little  Thumb  Imew  that 
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the  old  field-mouBe  would  feel  much  hurt  if  she  left  in  that  maimer,  so  ahe 
said, — 

"  No,  I  camiot  go  with  you." 

"  Farewell,  then,  farewell,  you  good,  charming  girl,"  the  swallow 
said  and  flew  out  into  the  sunshine.  Little  Thumh  looked  after  it^  and 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  the  swallow. 

"  Quiwit,  quiwit,"  the  bird  sang,  as  it  flew  away  into  the  wood,  and 
Little  Thumb  was  very  sorrowful  The  poor  little  thing  could  get  no 
permission  to  go  out  at  all  into  the  warm  sunshine,  though  all  was  so 
beautiful ;  and  the  com,  which  grew  over  the  field-mouse's  house,  had 
shot  up  so  high,  that  it  was  quite  Hke  a  forest  of  tall  trees  to  her  who 
was  only  an  inch  high. 

"  Now,  in  the  summer  you  must  work  at  your  wedding  outfit,"  the 
field-mouse  said  to  her,  for  their  neighbour,  the  tedious  old  mole,  with  the 
black  fur  coat,  had  proposed  for  her.  "  You  must  have  a  good  stock  of 
wooUen,  as  well  as  linen  clothes,  for  there  must  not  be  anything  wanting 
when  you  are  the  mole's  wife." 

Little  Thumb  had  to  work  at  her  spindle,  and  the  field-mouse  hired 
four  spiders  as  well  to  spin  and  weave  day  and  night  for  her.  Every 
evening  the  mole  visited  her,  and  his  constant  theme  was,  that»  when 
the  summer  should  be  over,  the  sun,  which  now  baked  the  earth  as  hard 
as  a  stone,  would  not  be  nearly  so  hot,  and  that  then  they  would  be 
married.  The  prospect  of  this  did  not  afford  Little  Thumb  much 
pleasure,  for  she  could  not  bear  the  tedious  mole.  Each  morning,  when 
the  sun  rose,  and  each  evening  when  it  set,  she  stole  out,  outside  the 
door ;  and  when  the  wind  separated  the  ears  of  com  so  that  she  could 
see  the  blue  sky,  she  thought  how  light  and  beautiful  it  was  out  there, 
and  wished  witii  all  her  heart  that  she  could  see  the  dear  swallow  again ; 
but  it  did  not  come  back,  and  was,  no  doubt,  far  away  in  the  beautiful 
green  wood. 

When  autumn  came,  Littie  Thumb*  s  wedding  outfit  was  all  leady. 

'*  In  four  weeks  time  your  wedding  will  take  place,"  the  field-mouse 
said  to  her.  But  Littie  Thumb  cried  and  said,  that  she  would  not  have 
the  tedious  mole. 

"  Flddlededee,"  the  old  mouse  said.  *'  Don't  be  perverse,  or  I'll  bite 
you  with  my  white  teeth.  Your  future  husband  is  a  handsome  Baan^ 
and  the  queen  herself  has  not  such  a  fur  coat.  His  kitchen  and  cellar 
are  well  stored^  so,  bless  your  stars  that  you  make  sueh  a  match." 

The  time  for  the  wedding  had  now  come.  The  mole  had  arrived 
to  fetch  away  Little  Thumb  to  live  with  him  deep  under  ground,  and 
never  to  come  up  to  the  wann  sonahine,  which  be  was  not  ^  aU  fond  of. 
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The  poor  child  was  veiy  sad,  for  she  was  now  to  bid  the  beantiftd  sun 
good-bye,  which  she  had  had  permission  to  look  at,  from  the  door  at  any 
rate,  whilst  living  wi£h  the  field-mouse. 

^'  Farewell,  you  bright  sun  !"  she  said,  raising  up  her  hand  towards 
it,  and  she  went  a  few  steps  outside  the  door,  for  the  com  was  carried, 
and  there  was  now  only  the  dry  stubble.  "  Farewell !  farewell  I "  she 
again  said  and  .flung  her  arms  round  a  little  red  Hower  which  stood 
iheie,  ''  Remember  me  to  the  Httle  swallow,  when  you  happen  to 
flee  if' 

*' Quiwit,  quiwit!"  it  sounded  at  that  moment  from  above,  and 
when  she  looked  up  she  saw  the  Httle  swallow  just  flying  over  her  head. 
When  it  perceived  Little  Thumb,  it  was  much  rejoiced :  and  she  told  her 
story,  how  unwillingly  she  was  about  to  marry  ^e  ugly  mole,  when  she 
would  have  to  live  under  ground,  where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  she 
could  not  help  crying. 

^'  The  cold  winter  is  now  coming,"  the  swallow  said,  "  and  I  am 
about  to  fly  ofiF  to  a  warmer  country.  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  You 
can  sit  on  my  back ;  only  tie  yourself  fast  with  your  girdle,  and  we  will 
fly  away  from  the  ugly  mole  and  his  dark  room,  far,  far  away  to  a 
wanner  country,  where  the  sun  shines  more  brightly  than  here ;  where 
it  is  always  summer,  and  there  are  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  Come 
with  me,  you  dear  Httle  girl,  you  who  saved  my  life,  when  I  lay  frozen 
and  buried."  % 

''Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,"  Little  Thumb  said,  and  seating  herself 
on  the  bird*s  back,  she  tied  herself  fast  with  her  girdle  to  one  of  the 
stnmgeet  feathers,  when  the  swallow  flew  up  high  into  the  air,  over 
fereste  and  seas ;  high  up  over  mountains  that  are  always  covered  with 
snow,  and  she  shivered  in  the  cold  air,  but  she  crept  under  the  bird's 
warn  feathers,  only  having  her  head  out,  that  she  nught  admire  the 
wonders  and  beauties  below. 

They  at  length  reached  a  warmer  country,  where  the  sun  shines 
much  more  brightly  than  here,  where  the  sky  is  twice  as  deep  a  blue, 
md  where  the  most  beautiful  grapes  grow  in  the  hedges.  There  were 
foieets  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  the  air  was  sweet  v^th  the  scent 
of  myrtles  and  mint,  whilst  on  the  roads  there  were  charming  children, 
playing  with  the  most  beautifully  painted  butterflies.  The  swallow, 
however,  flew  on  still  further,  and  it  grew  more  beautiful  and  more 
beautiful,  tiU  ihey  came  to  a  deHghtful  blue  lake,  where  there  stood  a 
marble  palace,  f]x»m  olden  times  surrounded  by  sweet-scented  trees. 
The  vine  wound  round  the  high  columns,  and  at  the  top  there  were  many 
swallowB*  nests,  one  of  which  belonged  to  Little  Thumb's  companion. 
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"  ThijB  is  my  house,"  the  swallow  said ;  "  hut  if  you  choose  yourself 
one  of  the  most  heautiM  of  the  flowers  that  grow  there  helow,  I  will 
place  you  in  it,  and  you  may  he  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

"  That  will  he  delightful,"  she  cried  and  clapped  her  little  hands 
with  joy. 

There  lay  a  large  white  marhle  column,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  hroken  into  three  pieces,  and  from  hetween  these  grew  up 
the  most  heautiful  large  white  flowers.  The  swallow  flew  down  with 
Little  Thumh,  and  placed  her  upon  a  hroad  leaf  of  one  of  these,  hut 
how  astonished  she  was,  when  in  the  flower  she  saw  a  Httle  man  sitting, 
so  white  and  transparent,  as  if  he  were  of  glass.  He  wore  a  heautiful 
gold  crown  upon  his  head,  and  had  the  most  lovely  gauzy  wings,  heing 
scarcely  higger  in  hody  than  Little  Thumh  herself.  This  was  the  Spirit 
of  the  Flowers.  In  each  flower  there  lived  a  like  Httle  man  or  woman, 
hut  this  was  the  king  of  them  all. 

"  Oh,  how  heautiful  he  is ! "  Little  Thumh  whispered  to  the 
swallow. 

The  little  Prince  was  greatly  frightened  at  the  swallow,  for,  com- 
pared to  him,  it  was  a  monstrous  hird ;  hut,  when  he  saw  Little  Thumh, 
he  was  as  much  rejoiced,  for  she  was  the  most  heautiful  girl  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  took  ofi*  his  crown,  and  placed  it  upon  her  head,  asking 
at  the  same  time,  what  her  name  was,  and  if  she  would  marry  him,  when 
she  should  he  queen  over  all  the  flbwers  ?  This  was,  indeed,  a  veiy 
different  heing  to  the  toad's  son  and  the  mole  with  his  fur  coat ;  so  she 
answered  *'  Yes"  to  the  delightful  Prince ;  and  immediately  there  came 
a  little  man  or  woman  from  the  different  flowers,  all  so  charming,  that 
it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them,  and  each  hrought  her  a  present, 
the  hest  of  which  was  a  heautiful  pair  of  wings,  taken  from  a  large 
white  fly.  These  were  fastened  to  her  shoulders,  so  that  now  she  could 
fly  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  all  was  happiness.  The  httle  swallow 
sat  ahove  in  its  nest,  and  sang  its  hest  to  them,  hut  at  heart  it  was  sad, 
for  it  loved  Littie  Thumh.  and  wished  never  to  he  parted  from  her. 

'^  You  shall  not  he  called  Little  Thumh,"  the  king  of  the  flowers 
said,  "  for  that  is  an  ugly  name,  and  you  are  so  heautiful  Your  name 
shall  he  Maga." 

"  Farewell,  farewell!"  the  Httie  swallow  said,  and  flew  away  from 
the  warm  country  again  hack  to  Denmark.  There  it  had  a  nest,  ahove 
the  window  of  the  man  who  teUs  stories,  and  there  it  sang,  '*  Quiwit, 
quiwit !"  and  that  is  how  we  know  the  whole  story. 
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THE  ANGEL. 

"  Wl  HENE  VER  a  good  cluld  dies,  an  angel  comes  down  from 

YV  heaven,  takes  the  dead  child  in  ite  anna,  and,  spreading  out 
its  large  white  wings,  visito  all  the  places  that  had  been  partictdarly 
dear  to  the  child,  where  it  gathers  a  haudihl  of  flowers,  flying  up  s^ain 
to  heaven  witii  them,  and  there  they  bloom  more  beaatifully  ibaa  on 
earth ;  bnt  that  flower  which  it  loves  most  receives  a  voice,  ao  that  it 
can  join  in  the  nniversal  choras  of  thanksgiving  and  praiBe." 

Thns  spoke  an  angel  whilst  carrying  a  dead  child  up  to  heaven ; 
and  the  child  listened  as  in  a  dream  ;  and  they  visited  the  places  that 
had  been  most  dear  to  the  child  whilst  alive,  and  where  it  had  played, 
paasing  throngb  gardens  fnll  of  the  most  beantifnl  flowers. 

"  Which  flowers  shall  we  take  with  ns  to  plant  in  heaven  ?"  the 
angel  asked. 

Now  there  stood  a  solitary  rose-tree  of  extraordinary  beauty,  hut  a 
mischievonfl  hand  had  wantonly  broken  the  stem,  ao  that  all  the  branches, 
recently  of  each  a  beautiM  green,  laden  with  half-opened  buds,  hnng 
down,  withered  and  sad,  upon  the  mossy  turf  below. 

"  Oh,  that  dear  little  tree  !"  the  child  sighed.  "Pray  take  that 
with  yon,  so  that  in  heaven  it  may  again  come  to  life." 

The  angel  took  it,  kissing  the  child  at  the  same  time,  and  the  little 
thing  half  opened  its  eyea.    They  gathered  of  the  beantifiil  plants,  the 
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perfdme   and  colours  of  which  delight  mankind;   but  the   despised 
buttercup,  and  the  wild  pansy,  they  ^o  took  with  them. 

"  Now  we  have  flowers/*  the  child  said ;  and  the  angel  nodded. 
But  still  they  did  not  fly  up  to  heaven.  It  was  night,  and  all  was 
quiet ;  but  yet  they  remained  in  the  large  town,  hovering  over  one  of 
the  narrowest  streets,  where  there  were  heaps  of  straw,  ashes,  and  all 
manner  of  rubbish,  for  it  was  quarter-day,  when  many  people  change 
their  lodgings.  There  lay  broken  plates,  pieces  of  plaster,  the  crowns 
of  old  hats,  and  rags  of  all  sorts, —  in  short,  a  mass  of  things  in  no  way 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  angel  pointed  down  amongst  all  this  rubbish  to  some  pieces  of 
a  broken  flower-pot,  and  a  lump  of  earth  which  had  fallen  out  of  it,  held^ 
together  by  the  roots  of  a  large  dried-up  wild-flower,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  street  as  useless. 

"  That  we  will  take  with  us,"  the  angel  said :  "  I  will  tell  you  why 
as  we  fly  on." 

'  And  the  angel  spoke  thus : — 

"  There  below,  in  that  narrow  street,  in  a  cellar,  lived  a  poor,  sick 
boy,  who  from  his  earliest  years  had  been  bed-ridden.  When  at  his 
best,  he  could  manage  to  walk  round  the  little  room  a  couple  of  times 
on  his  crutches,  and  that  was  all.  On  some  few  days  during  the 
summer,  the  sun's  rays  shone  upon  the  floor  of  the  cellar  for  half  an 
hour ;  and  when  the  poor  boy  sat  there  warming  himself  in  the  sun, 
and  wondering  at  the  red  blood  which  he  saw  through  his  thin  fingers 
as  he  held  them  up  to  his  face,  it  was  said,  '  To-day  he  has  been  out* 
He  only  knew  of  the  green  forest  by  the  son  of  a  neighbour  bringing 
him  the  first  branch  of  a  beech-tree  that  was  out  in  leaf,  which  he  held 
over  his  head,  fancying  that  he  was  in  the  forest  under  the  beech -trees, 
with  the  sun  shining  and  birds  singing.  One  day  in  spring  the 
neighbour's  son  brought  him  some  wild  flowers,  amongst  which  there 
happened  to  be  one  that  had  its  roots,  and  it  was  therefore  set  in  a  pot 
and  placed  near  his  bed.  The  flower  flourished,  sending  forth  new 
shoots,  and  blossomed  every  year,  so  that  it  became  the  sick  boy's 
flower-garden,  his  greatest  comfort  and  treasure  here  on  earth.  He 
watered  and  watched  it,  taking  care  that  it  had  even  to  the  last  ray  of 
the  sun  which  glided  through  the  low  window.  The  flower  became 
identified  with  his  dreams,  for  it  was  for  him  alone  it  blossomed, 
delighting  him  by  its  soent  and  its  beautiM  colours,  and  to  it  he  turned 
in  death.  It  is  now  a  year  he  has  been  in  heaven,  and  for  a  year  the 
flower  has  stood,  forgotten  and  dried-up  in  the  window,  till,  during  the 
moving,  it  was  thrown  out  into  the  street    And  that  is  the  flower,  the 
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poor  withered  flower,  which  we  have  placed  in  onr  nosegay,  for  it  has 
given  more  pleasure  than  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  garden  of  a 
queen." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?"  the  child  asked. 

"  I  know  it,"  the  angel  answered,  "  because  I  myself  was  that  poor 
fflck  boy  who  walked  on  crutches.     I  know  my  flower  welL" 

The  child  now  thoroughly  opened  its  eyes,  and  looked  up  into  the 
angel's  beautiful  face,  which  beamed  with  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
moment  they  were  in  heaven,  where  joy  and  bliss  reigned.  The  dead 
child  received  wings  like  the  other  angel,  with  whom  he  flew  about, 
hand  in  hand.  The  flowers  received  renewed  life;  but  the  poor 
vnthered  wild-flower  received  a  voice,  and  sang  with  the  angels,  with 
whom  the  whole  space  of  the  heavens  was  filled,  in  circles,  one  row 
behind  the  other,  further  and  further  back,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  all 
being  equally  happy. 

AU  sang  praises  and  thanksgivings, — the  child  just  received  into 
heaven,  and  the  poor  wild-flower,  which*  had  been  thrown  out  amongst 
the  rubbish  in  the  narrow,  dark  street. 
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"  "\TY  poor  flowers  we  quite  withered,"  little  Ida  said.  "  They 
JVM,  were  bo  beautifiil  yesterday  eveniag,  and  now  the  leaves  ire 
all  dead.  "What  ie  the  reason?"  she  asked  the  student,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  him,  as  he  told  her  all  manner  of 
pretty  stories  and  cut  out  the  most  anwwing  pictures  for  her, — hearts 
with  little  ladies  dancing  inside  ;  flowers,  and  castles  of  which  the  doors 
opened.  He  was  a  lively  young  man.  "  Vtliy  do  the  flowers  look  m 
wretched  to-day?"  she  asked  again,  Bhowing  him  anosegay,  which  was 
quite  dead. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  what's  the  matter  with  them?"  the  student 
said.  "  The  flowers  were  at  a  ball  last  night,  and  that's  why  tliey  hai^ 
their  heads," 

"  But  how  can  that  be,  for  (he  flowers  cannot  dance,"  little  Ida  sud, 

"And  why  not?"  the  student  answered.  "As  soon  as  it  gets 
dark,  and  we  are  all  asleep,  they  jump  about  merrily  enough ;  almost 
every  night  they  have  a  dance." 

"  Are  there  no  children  at  the  balls  ?" 

"  Uh  yes,"  the  student  said,  "  there  are  quite  litde  dsisies  and  may- 
hlossoms." 

"  And  where  do  the  most  beautiful  flowers  dance?"  little  Ids  asked 

"Have  you  not  often  been  ontrnde  the  city  gates,  to  tbe  palace, 
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■where  the  king  liveB  in  smnmer  and  where  there  is  the  beautiful  garden 
with  snch  qnantities  of  flowers  ?  Ton  know  the  swans  which  swim  np 
to  yon  when  you  feed  them  with  bread-crumbs.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
are  large  balls  there/' 

"  I  was  in  the  garden  yesterday  with  my  mother/'  Ida  said,  "  but 
all  the  leaves  were  off  the  trees,  and  there  were  no  flowers  whatever. 
Where  are  they  all  ?    In  summer  I  saw  such  quantities." 

"  They  are  inside  the  palace,"  the  student  said.  ''  Ton  must  know 
that  as  soon  as  the  king  and  all  the  courtiers  move  into  the  town,  the 
flowers  run  off,  at  once,  out  of  the  garden  into  the  palace,  and  there 
make  merry.  Tou  should  see  that.  The  two  most  beautiful  of  the 
Toees  seat  themselves  upon  the  throne,  and  they  are  then  king  and 
queen.  The  red  cockscombs  stand  bowing  on  either  side,  and  they  are 
the  pages.  Then  come  the  prettiest  flowers,  which  represent  the  maids 
of  honour,  and  there  is  a  grand  ball.  The  blue  violets  are  midshipmen, 
and  they  dance  with  hyacinths  and  crocuses,  whom  they  call  milady. 
The  tulips  and  the  great  tiger-lilies  are  old  ladies  who  watch  that  the 
dancing  is  good,  and  that  all  goes  on  with  propriety." 

"  And  does  no  one  interfere  with  the  flowers  going  into  the  palace?" 
little  Ida  asked. 

"  No  one  knows  really  anything  about  it,"  the  student  said.  "  It's 
true  that  sometimes  the  old  steward,  who  has  to  see  that  all  is  right, 
comes  in  of  an  evening,  but  no  sooner  do  the  flowers  hear  the  jingling 
of  his  llig  bunch  of  keys  than  they  are  qxdte  quiet,  and  hide  themselves 
behind  the  curtains.  '  I  smell  that  there  are  flowers  here,'  he  says,  but 
he  cannot  see  them." 

"  Oh,  what  fun  that  is !"  little  Ida  said,  clapping  her  hands.  "  And 
should  I  not  be  able  to  see  the  flowers  either  ?" 

"  Yes,"  the  student  answered,  "and  remember  the  next  time  you  go 
out  there,  that  you  look  through  the  window,  and  you  will  see  them 
plainly  enough.  I  did  so  to-day,  and  there  lay  a  long  yellow  lily 
stretched  upon  the  sofa.     That  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting." 

"  And  are  the  flowers  from  the  botanical  garden  there?  can  they  get 
as  far?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  can,"  the  student  answered,  "  for  if  necessary 
they  can  fly.  Have  you  not  noticed  many  beautiful  butterflies,  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  that  look  almost  like  flowers,  which  indeed  they  have 
been  ?  They  have  broken  off  from  their  stems,  flying  up  in  the  air, 
beating  about  with  their  leaves  as  if  they  were  wings ;  and  as  they 
behaved  well,  they  received  permission  to  fly  about,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  sit  quietly  fastened  down  to  their  stems,  tiU  at  length  the  leaves 
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became  real  wings.  All  this  you  may  have  seen  yourself.  However,  it 
may  be  that  the  flowers  from  the  botanical  garden  have  never  been  in 
the  king's  palace,  or  even  that  they  do  not  know  what  sport  goes  on 
there  at  nights.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  something,  how  you  can 
astonish  the  professor  of  botany,  who  lives  here  close  by.  You  know 
him,  do  you  not  ?  When  next  you  go  into  his  garden,  you  must  tell 
one  of  the  flowers  that  there  is  dancing  at  the  palace  every  night.  That 
one  will  tell  the  others,  and  away  they'll  fly.  Then  when  the  professor 
goes  into  the  garden,  he  will  not  find  a  single  flower,  and  he  will  be  nicely 
puzzled  to  think  what  has  become  of  them  alL" 

"  But  how  can  the  flower  tell  the  others  ?  for  flowers  cannot  speak." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  the  student  said,  "  but  then  they  make 
signs.  Have  you  not  offcen  noticed  that  when  the  wind  blows  a  little  the 
flowers  bend  down,  and  all  the  green  leaves  move  ?  That  is  as  plain  as 
if  they  spoke." 

And  can  the  professor  understand  them  ?" 

Certainly  he  can.  One  morning  he  went  into  the  garden  and  saw 
a  stinging  nettle  making  signs  to  a  red  carnation,  which  signs  meant. 
You  are  very  pretty  and  I  love  you.  Now  the  professor  cannot  bear 
anything  of  that  sort,  so  he  gave  the  stinging  nettle  a  slap  on  its  leaves, 
for  those  are  its  fingers,  but  he  stung  himself,  and  since  then  he  has  not 
ventured  to  touch  a  stinging  nettle." 

"  Oh,  what  fun !"  little  Ida  said,  and  laughed  out  loud. 

*^  How  can  any  one  talk  such  nonsense  to  a  child  I"  the  tedious 
chancery  counsellor  said,  who,  having  called  to  pay  a  visit,  was  sitting 
on  the  sofa.  He  did  not  much  like  the  student,  and  always  began  to 
growl  when  he  saw  him  cutting  out  the  funny  pictures  :  first  it  was  a 
man  hanging  on  the  gallows  with  a  heart  in  his  hand,  for  he  was  a  rob- 
ber of  hearts,  and  then  an  old  witch  riding  on  a  broom  and  canying 
her  husband  on  her  nose.  That  sort  of  thing  annoyed  the  counsellor, 
and  he  would  then  say,  '*  How  can  any  one  put  such  foolish  notions  into 
a  child's  head!" 

But  what  the  student  told  little  Ida  about  her  flowers,  appeared 
very  funny  to  her,  and  she  thought  much  of  it  The  flowers  hung  their 
heads,  because  they  were  tired,  after  dancing  all  the  night,  and  no 
doubt  they  felt  ill.  Then  she  carried  them  to  her  other  playthings, 
which  were  on  a  nice  little  table,  the  drawer  of  which,  also,  was  full  of 
pretty  things.  In  the  doll's  bed  lay  the  doll  Sophy,  and  slept,  but  little 
Ida  said  to  her,  ''  You  must  really  get  up,  Sophy,  and  be  satisfied  with 
passing  this  night  in  the  drawer,  for  the  poor  flowers  are  ill,  and  must 
sleep  in  your  bed,  which  will  perhaps  pat  them  right  again."     She  then 
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took  the  doll  out  of  its  bed,  and  it  looked  quite  fretful,  but  did  not  say  a 
word,  for  it  was  sulky  at  having  to  give  up  its  bed. 

Ida  laid  the  flowers  in  the  doll's  bed,  and  covering  them  up  with  the 
dothes  said,  they  must  lie  quite  quiet,  and  she  would  make  them  some 
tea^  ao  that  they  might  be  quite  well  by  the  following  day  and  be  able  to 
get  np ;  and  she  then  drew  the  curtains  of  the  little  bed  that  the  sun 
mi^ht  not  shine  in  their  eyes. 

The  whole  evening  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  the  student 
hsudi  told  her ;  and  when  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  bed  she  must  needs 
first  look  under  the  curtain  that  hung  at  the  window,  where  her  mother's 
be«atiful  flowers,  hyacinths  as  well  as  tulips,  stood,  and  she  whispered 
quite  low,  "  I  know  that  you  are  going  to  the  ball  to-night ;"  but  the 
flowers  pretended  not  to  understand  her,  and  did  not  move  a  leaf;  how- 
ever, little  Ida  knew  what  she  knew  for  all  that 

When  she  was  in  bed  she  lay  awake  a  long  time  thinking  how 
pretty  it -must  be  to  see  all  the  beautiful  flowers  dancing  in  the  King's 
paUoe,  "  I  wonder  whether  my  flowers  were  really  there  ?"  She  then 
went  to  sleep,  but  woke  again  in  the  night,  having  dreamed  of  the 
flowers,  the  student,  and  the  chancery  counsellor,  who  said  he  was  put- 
ting foolish  fancies  into  her  head.  AU  was  quiet  in  the  bedroom  where 
Ida  lay;  the  night-lamp  burned  on  the  table,  and  her  father  and 
mother  were  asleep. 

"  I  wonder  whether  my  flowers  are  still  lying  in  Sophy's  bed,"  she 
thought  "  I  should  much  like  to  know."  She  raised  herself  up  a 
little  in  the  bed  and  looked  towards  the  door,  which  stood  ajar.  In  the 
next  room  lay  her  flowers  and  all  her  playthings,  and  as  she  listened  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  heard  the  piano  being  played,  but  quite  softly 
and  so  beautifully  as  she  had  never  heard  before. 

''  No  doubt  all  the  flowers  are  now  dancing  in  there,"  she  said. 
*'  Oh,  dear,  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  them ;"  but  she  could  not 
venture  to  get  up  for  fear  of  waking  her  father  and  mother. 

"  If  they  would  but  come  in  here,"  she  said.  But  the  flowers  did  not 
oome  in,  and  as  the  music  continued  playing  she  could  resist  no  longer, 
for  it  was  much  too  pretty ;  so  she  crept  out  of  her  little  bed  gently  to 
the  door  and  looked  into  the  next  room.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was,  what 
she  there  saw ! 

There  was  no  night-lamp  burning,  but  yet  it  was  quite  light,  for  the 
moon  was  shining  through  the  window  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  it  was  almost  like  day.  All  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  stood 
in  two  rows  along  the  room,  so  that  there  were  none  left  in  the  window. 
The  flower-pots  stood  there  empty,  whilst  the  flowers  were  dancing  so 
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prettily  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  round  each  other,  forming  a  regnlar 
ladies'  chain,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  long  green  leaves  as  they 
whirled  rotind.  At  the  piano  sat  a  large  yellow  lily,  which  Ida  must 
certainly  have  seen  during  the  summer,  for  she  remembered  quite  well 
that  the  student  had  said,  "  How  exactly  it  is  like  Miss  Line."  Every 
one  laughed  at  him  then,  but  it  really  seemed  to  little  Ida  now,  that  the 
long  tall  yellow  flower  was  indeed  like  that  young  lady,  and  it  had  the 
same  ways  too  at  the  piano.  Now  it  leaned  its  long  yellow  face  to  one  side, 
now  to  the  other,  whilst  it  nodded  the  time  to  the  beautiful  music.  Little 
Ida  was  not  noticed,  and  she  now  saw  a  large  blue  crocus  jump  on  to 
the  table  on  which  the  playthings  were,  go  straight  up  to  the  doU^s  bed 
and  draw  the  curtains.  There  lay  the  sick  flowers,  but  they  got  np  at 
once  and  nodded  to  the  others,  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  would  dance 
too.  The  old  shepherd,  who  had  lost  his  under-lip,  stood  up  and  bowed 
to  the  beautiful  flowers,  which  did  not  appear  at  all  sick  now,  for  they 
jumped  down  to  join  the  others  and  were  as  merry  as  possible. 

It  Bounded  as  if  something  fell,  and  when  Ida  looked  round  she  saw 
that  it  was  the  little  three-legged  stool  that  had  jumped  down  from  the 
table,  seeming  to  think  it  belonged  to  the  flowers.  It  was  a  neat  little 
stool,  and  on  it  there  sat  a  little  wax  doll,  with  just  such  another  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on  its  head  as  the  chancery  counsellor  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing.  The  stool  hopped  about  on  its  three  legs,  stamping  heavily, 
for  it  was  dancing  the  Mazurka,  which  the  flowers  could  not  dance,  for 
they  were  too  light  to  stamp. 

The  wax  doll  on  the  stool  became,  all  at  once,  qxdte  big,  and  cried 

out,  "  How  can  any  one  talk  sudi  nonsense  to  a  child  !"  and  then  it  was 

exactly  like  the  counsellor,  looking  quite  as  yellow  and  fretful.     Then  it 

became  a  little  wax  doll  again,  and  all  this  was  so  droll  that  Ida  conld 

not  restridn  her  laughter.     The  three-legged  stool  continued  to  danoe, 

and  the  chancery  counsellor  had  to  dance  with  it,  whether  he  would  or 

no,  whether  he  made  himself  big,  or  remained  the  little  wax  doll  with 

the  large  black  hat.     There  was  now  a  knocking  in  the  drawer,  where 

Ida's  doll,  Sophy,  was  lying  with  other  playthings ;  and  the  old  shepherd, 

jumping  on  to  the  table,  lay  flat  down,  and  crept  as  near  as  possible  to 

the  ^^Q,  when  he  was  able  to  pull  the  drawer  out  a  little.    Then  Sophy 

got  up  and  looked  around  her,  quite  astonished.     "Why  here  is  a 

dance !"  she  said.     "  "Why  did  no  one  tell  me  that  ?" 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me  ?"  the  shepherd  said. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  dance,"  she  said,  and  turned 

her  back  upon  him.     She  then  seated  herself  upon  the  table,  expecting 

that  one  of  the  flowers  would  come  and  engage  her,  but  none  came,  and 
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then  Bhe  conglied  "  Hem,  hem,  hem !"  but  none  came  for  all  that.  The 
shepherd  danced  all  by  himself,  and  not  so  badly  either. 

Now,  as  not  one  of  the  flowers  appeared  to  see  Sophy,  she  let  herself 
fall  from  the  table  on  to  the  floor,  with  a  great  noise,  which  brought  all 
the  flowers  about  her,  and  they  asked  her  whether  she  had  not  hurt  her- 
eelil  They  were  aU  so  kind  and  polite  to  her,  particularly  those  that  had 
lain  in  her  bed.  But  she  had  not  hurt  herself  at  all,  and  Ida's  flowers 
thanked  her  for  the  beautiful  bed,  were  very  attentive  to  her,  and  leading 
her  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  the  moon  shone,  they  danced 
with  her.  Sophy  was  delighted,  and  said  they  might  keep  her  bed,  for 
she  did  not  at  all  mind  sleeping  in  the  drawer. 

But  the  flowers  said,  "  We  ^ank  you  from  our  hearts,  but  we  cannot 
live  so  long,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  be  quite  dead.  Then  tell  little  Ida 
to  bury  us  where  the  canary  lies,  and  we  shall  grow  again  next  sunmier, 
when  we  shall  be  more  beautiful  than  now." 

"  No,  you  must  not  die,"  Sophy  said,  kissing  them,  and  just  then  a 
quantity  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  came  dancing  in  through  the  door. 
Ida  could  not  at  all  imagine  where  they  came  from,  unless  from  the 
King's  palace.  In  front  were  two  beautiM  roses,  wearing  little  crowns 
of  gold ;  these  were  king  and  queen.  Then  followed  the  prettiest  gilM- 
flowers  and  pinks,  bowing  on  all  sides.  They  had  music  of  their  own, 
large  poppies  and  peonies  blowing  away  on  pea-shells  till  they  were 
quite  red  in  the  face.  The  snowdrops  and  bluebells  were  ringing, 
exactly  as  if  they  had  metal  bells,  so  that  altogether  it  was  most  extra- 
ordinary music.  Then  came  quantities  of  other  flowers,  the  blue  violets 
and  the  red  amaranths,  daisies  and  mayflowers,  and  all  danced  together, 
and  kissed  each  other,  that  it  was  delightful  to  look  at  them. 

At  length  all  the  flowers  wished  each  other  good-night,  and  then 
little  Ida  crept  back  to  her  bed,  where  she  dreamed  of  all  she  had  seen. 

As  soon  as  she  got  up  the  next  morning  she  went  to  the  little  table 
to  see  whether  the  flowers  were  still  there.  She  drew  aside  the  curtains 
of  the  little  bed,  and  yes,  there  they  lay,  but  quite  withered,  a  great  deal 
more  so  than  the  day  before.  Sophy  was  lying  in  the  drawer,  where  she 
had  laid  her,  and  she  looked  very  sleepy. 

''Do  you  remember  what  you  were  to  tell  me?"  Ida  asked,  but 
Sophy  looked  quite  stupid,  and  did  not  answer  one  single  word. 

''  You  are  not  at  all  good,"  Ida  said,  ''when  aU  of  them  danced  with 
you  too."  She  then  took  a  little  paper  box,  on  which  the  most  beautifdl 
birds  were  painted,  and  having  opened  it,  laid  the  dead  flowers  in  it. 
'*  That  shall  be  your  pretty  coffin,"  she  said ;  "  and  when  my  cousins 
come,  they  shall  help  me  to  bury  you  in  the  garden,  so  that  you  may 
grrow  again  next  summer,  and  be  more  beautifol  than  ever." 
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The  two  cousins  were  two  lively  boys  whofle  names  were  John  and 
Adolphns.  Their  father  had  given  each  of  them  a  crossbow,  which  thej 
had  brought  with  Ihem  to  show  Ida.  She  told  them  of  the  poor  flowers 
whidi  had  died  the  day  before,  and  invited  them  to  be  present  at  the 
ftmeraL  The  two  boys  walked  on  in  front,  with  their  crossbows  on  their 
shoidders,  and  little  Ida  followed  with  the  dead  flowers  in  the  pretty  box. 
They  dng  a  small  grave  in  the  garden,  and  Ida,  first  having  kissed  the 
flowers,  placed  them  with  the  box  in  the  earth,  and  the  cousins  fired  their 
crossbows  aver  the  grave,  for  they  had  neither  guns  nor  cannon. 
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ASOLBIEB  came  mardimg  tJoog  the  highroad,— one,  two !  one, 
two !  He  had  hie  hnapaack  at  hie  back  and  his  eword  at  his  aide, 
for  he  had  heen  in  the  wure,  and  was  now  going  home. 

He  iell  in  with  an  old  witch  on  the  road,—  oh,  she  waa  so  frightM '. 
ibr  her  nnder-iip  hnng  down  right  upon  her  breaat  "Good  day, 
soldier,"  aheaaid;  "what  a  beautifiil  sword  and  large  kuapaack  yon  have! 
Yoa  otB  a  real  soldier,  aod  shaU  have  ae  much  money  ae  you  can  possibl 
wish  for." 

"  Thank  yon,  old  witch  I "  the  soldier  s^d. 

"Do  yon  see  that  large  tree  there?"  the  witch  said,  pconling  to  one 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road.  "  It  is  quite  hollow,  and  if  yon 
£limb  to  the  top  yon  will  see  a  hole,  through  which  yon  can  let  yourself 
down,  right  to  the  bottion  of  it.  I  will  tie  a  rope  round  your  body,  so 
as  to  pull  yon  ap  when  yon  c^  to  me." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  down  there,  inmde  the  tree  ?"  the  soldier 

"  Fetch  mctaey,"  the  witch  said.  "  For  yon  must  know,  that  when 
yon  reach  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  yon  will  find  yonrself  in  a  large  hall, 
hghted  by  nore  than  a  hundred  lamps.  Then  you  will  see  three  doors, 
which  joa  eatt  i^ea,  for  the  keys  an  in  the  locks.    If  yon  go  into  the 
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first  room,  you  will  see,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  large  box  on  which 
a  dog  is  seated ;  it  has  eyes  like  big  teacups,  bat  you  need  not  mind  it. 
I  will  give  you  my  blue  check  apron,  whidi  you  must  spread  out  upon 
the  floor,  then  walk  straight  up  to  the  dog,  lay  hold  of  it  and  place  it 
upon  my  apron,  when  you  can  take  out  as  many  pennies  as  you  like.  It 
is  all  copper  money;  but  if  you  would  rather  have  silver  you  must  go  into 
the  next  room.  There  sits  a  dog  with  eyes  as  large  as  the  wheels  of  a 
water-mill,  but  do  not  let  that  trouble  you,  for  if  you  place  it  on  my 
apron  you  can  take  the  money.  If,  however,  you  prefer  gold,  you  can 
have  that  too,  and  as  much  of  it  as  you  like  to  carry,  by  going  into  the 
third  room.  But  the  dog  that  is  seated  on  the  money-box  has  two  eyes, 
each  one  as  big  as  the  Round  Tower  of  Copenhagen.  That  is  a  dog* ! 
but  never  mind  him,  only  put  biTn  upon  my  apron,  when  he  will  not 
hurt  you,  and  you  can  take  as  much  gold  out  of  the  box  a»  you  like." 

"  That  is  not  so  bad,"  the  soldier  said ;  "  but  what  must  I  give  you, 
you  old  witch,  for  of  course  you  want  something  ?" 

"  No,"  the  witch  said, "  not  a  single  penny  do  I  want  For  me  you 
need  only  bring  an  old  tinder-box,  which  my  grandmother  forgot  the  last 
time  she  was  in  there." 

"  Well,  then,  tie  the  rope  round  me  at  once,"  the  soldier  said. 

"  Here  it  is,"  the  witch  said;  "and here,  too,  is  my  blue  check  apron." 

Then  the  soldier  climbed  up  the  tree,  let  himself  slip  down  through 
the  hole,  and  found  himself,  as  the  witch  had  said,  down  below,  in  .iim 
large  hall  where  the  many  hundred  lamps  were  burning. 

Now  he  opened  the  first  door,  and,  sure  enough,  there  sat  the  dog 
with  eyes  like  big  cups,  staring  at  him. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  pretty  fellow,"  the  soldier  Jhid,  placed  him  upon 
the  apron,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  pence,  after  which  he  locked  the  box, 
and  having  put  the  dog  back  upon  it,  went  into  the  next  room,  where  he 
found  the  dog  with  eyes  Uke  null- wheels. 

"  Now,  yon  shouldn't  look  at  me  in  that  way,  for  it  may  strain  yotsr 
eyes  and  injure  your  sight,"  the  soldier  said.  He  then  seated  the  dog 
upon  the  apron ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  see  all  the  silver  in  the  box  than 
he  threw  away  the  copper  money  he  had,  and  filled  his  pockets  and  knap- 
sack with  the  more  valuable  metal.  He  then  went  into  the  third  room, 
and  it  was  an  ugly  beast  he  saw  there.  The  dog's  eyes  were,  indeedj  as 
large  as  the  Round  Tower,  and  kept  turning  round  in  its  head  exactly 
hke  mill-wheels. 

"  Good-day  to  you,"  the  soldi^  said,  touching  his  cap,  for  such  a  dog 
he  had  never  seen  in  all  his  hfe,  but  after  examining  him  for  a  time,  he 
thought  that  was  enough,  so  he  took  him  down  and  opened  the  box. 
Good  gracious  I  what  a  quantity  of  gold  was  there  I    With  that  he  oould 
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bay  the  whole  of  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  gingerbread  horses,  all  the  tin 
soldiers,  whips,  and  rocking-horses  in  the  whole  world.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  gold !  He  now  threw  out  all  the  silver  with  which  he 
bad  filled  his  pockets  and  knapsack,  and  replaced  it  by  gold.  Yes,  his 
pockets,  the  knapsack,  his  cap,  and  even  his  boots,  were  filled  with  it, 
BO  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  He  was  now  rich,  so  he  put  the  dog 
back  on  the  box,  shut  the  door,  and  called  out  to  the  old  witch,^ 
Now  puU  me  up." 
And  have  you  got  the  tinder-box  ?"  the  old  witch  asked. 

"  Well  to  be  sure,  that  I  had  clean  forgotten,"  the  soldier  said,  so  he 
went  back  and  fetched  it  The  witch  pulled  him  up,  and  there  he  stood 
again  on  the  highroad,  but  with  his  pockets,  his  knapsack,  cap,  and 
boots  filled  with  gold. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  tinder-box?"  he  asked. 

"  That  is  no  business  of  yours,"  the  witch  said.  "  You  have  got  your 
gold,  so  give  me  my  tinder-box." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  the  soldier  cried :  "  tell  me  at  once  what 
you  want  to  do  with  the  tinder-box,  or  I'U  draw  my  sword  and  cut  off 
your  head." 

"  No,"  the  witch  said. 

So  the  soldier  cut  off  her  head,  and  there  she  lay.  But  he  tied  up 
all  his  gold  in  her  apron,  slung  it  across  his  shoulder,  and  thrusting  the 
tinder-box  into  his  pocket,  walked  on,  straight  to  the  town. 

That  was  a  beautiful  town,  and  he  turned  into  the  very  g^randest 
hotel,  where  he  bespoke  the  best  rooms,  and  ordered  his  favourite  dishes, 
for  he  was  rich  now  that  he  had  so  much  money. 

It  certainly  struck  the  servant,  as  he  cleaned  his  boots,  that  they 
were  most  wretched  things  to  belong  to  so  rich  a  gentleman,  for  he  had 
not  yet  bought  any  new  ones,  but  the  next  day  he  got  good  boots  and 
fine  clothes.  Now  the  soldier  had  become  a  gentleman  of  rank,  and  he 
was  told  of  all  the  wonders  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  town,  of  the  King, 
and  what  a  pretty  princess  his  daughter  was. 

"  How  can  one  get  to  see  her?"  the  soldier  asked. 

"  She  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all,"  they  all  said,  "  for  she  lives  in  a  brass 
castle  surrounded  by  many  walls  and  towers.  No  one  but  the  King 
himself  can  go  in  and  out  there,  it  having  been  prophesied  that  she  will 
be  married  to  a  common  soldier,  to  which  the  King  camiot  consent." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  the  soldier  thought,  but  nohow  could  he 
gain  permission  to  do  so. 

Now  he  led  a  merry  life,  visited  the  theatre,  drove  about  in  the  King's 
garden,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  poor,  which  was  very  good 
of  him ;  but  he  recollected  from  former  times,  how  miserable  it  is  not  to 
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po8seB8  a  penny.  He  was  now  rich,  had  beantiftil  clothes  and  many 
friends,  who  all  said,  that  he  was  a  first-rate  fellow  and  a  real  gentleman^ 
which  the  soldier  liked  to  hear.  But  as  he  spent  money  every  day  and 
never  received  any,  it  happened  afber  a  while  that  he  only  had  a  shilling 
left ;  BO  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  splendid  rooms,  where  he  had  lived, 
and  go  into  a  small  garret  under  the  tiles,  and  qlean  and  mend  his  own 
boots ;  and  no  more  of  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  for  there  were  so 
many  stairs  to  mount 

It  had  grown  quite  dark  and  he  could  not  even  buy  a  candle,  but 
then  he  bethought  himself  that  there  was  a  small  taper  in  the  tinder-box 
which  he  had  got  out  of  the  hollow  tree.  He  got  the  flint  and  steel  out 
of  the  box,  and  no  sooner  had  he  struck  a  few  sparks,  t^en  the  dog, 
which  had  eyes  as  big  as  a  tea-cup  and  which  he  had  seen  in  the  ti^, 
stood  before  him,  and  said,  "What  are  your  conmiands,  sir?" 

"  How  is  this  ?"  he  said.  "  That  is  a  good  sort  of  tinder-box,  if  I 
can  so  easily  get  all  I  want  by  means  of  it  Procure  me  some  money," 
he  said  to  ^<^  dog.  In  an  instant  it  was  gone,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  was  back  again,  with  a  purse  of  money  in  its  jaws. 

Now  the  soldier  knew  what  a  valuable  tinder-box  it  was.  If  he 
struck  the  flint  once  the  dog  that  sat  on  the  box  containing  the  copper 
money  appeared;  if  twice,  that  which  had  care  of  the  silver;  and  if  &ree 
times,  there  came  the  dog  that  guarded  the  gold.  The  soldier  now 
moved  back  to  his  splendid  rooms,  and  reappeared  in  line  clothes,  wheb 
all  his  friends  immediately  recognised  him  again,  and  made  much  of  him. 

It  occurred  to  him  once,  that  it  was  something  very  extraordinaty 
there  Was  no  seeing  the  Princess.  By  all  accounts  it  appeared  she  was 
very  beautiful,  but  what  was  the  good  of  that  if  she  was  always  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  brazen  castle  with  the  many  towers  ?  "  Cannot  I  get  to 
see  her  anyhow?"  Jie  said;  "where  is  my  tinder-box ?"  He  struck 
Are,  and  on  the  instant  the  dog  with  eyes  like  a  tea-cup  appeared. 

"  It  is  true  it  is  the  middle  of  the  night,"  the  solc^er  said,  "  but  I 
should  so  very  much  like  to  see  the  Princess,  only  for  a  moment" 

The  dog  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  before  the  soldier  thought  it 
possible  was  back  again  with  the  Princess.  She  was  lying  asleep  on 
its  back,  and  so  lovely,  that  every  one  could  see  at  once  she  was  a  real 
princess.  The  soldier  could  not  possibly  resist  kissing  her,  for  he  was 
a  true  soldier. 

Then  the  dog  ran  back  with  the  Princess,  but  the  next  morning 
when  the  King  and  Queen  were  taking  their  breakfast  with  her  she 
said  she  ha<f  had  a  most  extraordinary  dream  of  a  dog  and  a  soldier. 
That  she  had  ridden  on  the  dog,  and  the  soldier  had  kissed  her. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  story  indeed !"  the  Queen  said. 
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It  was  now  settled,  &at  the  next  night  one  of  the  old  ladies  of  the 
court  ahonid  sit  np  by  the  Princess's  bed^'Side,  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
wais  really  a  dream,  or  how  it  might  be. 

The  soldier  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  the  Princess  again,  so 
the  dog  came  in  the  night,  took  her  np,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  possible, 
bnt  the  old  lady  immediately  put  on  a  pair  of  magic  boots  and  followed 
quite  as  quickly,  and  when  she  saw  that  they  disappeared  in  a  large/ 
houBe,  she  thought,  "  Now  I'll  know  where  it  is,"  so  made  a  large  cross 
on  the  door,  with  a  piece  of  chalk.  She  then  went  home  to  bed,  and 
the  dog  returned  with  the  Princess.  But  the  dog  had  seen  that  a  cross 
was  chalked  on  the  door  of  the  house  where  the  soldier  lived,  so  he  took 
a  piece  of  chalk  too,  and  made  a  cross  on  aU  the  doors  of  the  town,  which 
was  cleverly  done,  for  now  the  old  lady  could  not  find  the  proper  door, 
« there  were  crosses  on  them  aU. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  King  and  Queen,  the  old  lady  and  aD 
the  officers  of  the  court,  came  to  see  where  the  Princess  had  been. 

*'  Here  it  is,"  the  King  said  when  he  saw  the  first  door  with  the 
tto&A  Upon  it 

**  No,  there  it  is,  ^y  dear  husband,"  the  Queen  said,  seeing  the  second 
door  with  the  cross. 

*"  But  here  is  one,  and  there  is  one,"  they  all  said,  for  whichever  way 
they  looked,  there  was  a  cross  on  the  doors,  so  they  saw  well  that  their 
looking  would  be  of  no  avail 

The  Queen,  however,  was  a  very  dever  woman,  and  could  do  moi^ 
things  than  drive  in  her  carriage,  so  she  took  her  large  golden  scissors, 
cut  up  a  large  piece  of  silk,  and  made  a  pretty  little  bag,  which  she  filled 
-with  buckwheat  meal  and  tied  it  round  the  Princess's  neck.  Allien  this 
was  done,  she  cut  a  small  hole  in  the  bag,  so  that  the  meal  falling  out 
would  strew  the  road  the  whole  way  the  Princess  might  take. 

In  the  night  the  dog  came  agun,  took  the  Princess  on  his  back,  and 
carried  her  to  the  soldier,  who  loved  her  dearly,  and  wished  so  much  he 
were  a  prince  that  he  might  marry  her. 

The  dog  did  not  notice  how  iiie  meal  strewed  the  whole  of  the  way, 
from  the  castle  to  the  soldier's  window,  where  he  ran  up  the  wall  with 
the  Princess.  The  following  morning  the  King  and  Queen  saw  plainly 
where  their  daughter  had  been,  so  they  had  the  soldier  taken  and  put 
in  prison. 

There  he  was,  and  oh !  how  dark  and  fiightfiil  it  was  there,  nor  was 
it  cheering  when  he  was  told,  "  To-morrow  you  are  to  be  hanged."  It 
was  not  pleasant  to  hear,  and  his  tinder-box  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
the  }u)t^«     Xv  thck  rar^Tnlrxg  Ka  <v)uld  see,  ti^ivm^h  the  bars  of  his  prison 
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window,  how  the  people  were  hmrying  to  the  place  of  execation  to  see 
him  hanged.  He  heard  the  drmn,  and  saw  the  soldiers  marching.  All 
were  nmning  to  get  out  of  the  town  in  time,  and  amongst  the  rest  a 
shoemaker's  hoy  with  his  apron  on,  and  in  slippers,  one  of  which  flew 
off  as  he  ran  along,  right  against  the  wall,  where  the  soldier  was  looking 
out  through  the  prison  window. 

"  Here,  you  shoemaker's  hoy,"  the  soldier  said  to  him,  "  you  need 
not  hiirry  so,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  see  till  I  come ;  but  if  you  will 
run  to  where  I  lived,  and  fetch  me  my  tinder-box,  you  shall  have  a 
shilling.  But  you  must  make  good  use  of  your  legs."  The  boy  was 
willing  enough  to  earn  the  shilling,  so  he  ran  and  fetched  the  tinder- 
box,  which  he  gave  the  soldier,  and Yes,  now  it  comes  ! 

Outside  the  town  a  high  gallows  was  erected,  and  all  round  it 
stood  soldiers,  beBides  several  hundred  thousand  people.  The  King  and 
Queen  sat  upon  a  beautiful  throne,  and  opposite  to  them  the  judges  and 
all  the  council. 

The  soldier  stood  already  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  but  when  they 
were  about  to  put  the  rope  round  his  neck,  he  said,  that  the  condemned 
were  always  granted  any  innocent  desire  before  undergoing  their 
punishment  He  wished  so  much  to  smoke  one  pipe  of  tobacco,  the 
last  he  should  get  in  this  world.  • 

This  the  King  did  not  like  to  refuse,  so  the  soldier  took  out  his 
tinder-box  and  struck  fire.  One — two — three,  and  immediately  the 
three  dogs  stood  before  him,  the  one  with  eyes  like  a  tea-cup,  that  with 
eyes  like  a  miU-wheel,  and  the  one  with  eyes  like  the  Round  Tower  of 
Copenhagen. 

''  Help  me  now,  that  I  may  not  be  hanged,"  the  soldier  said ;  and 
the  dogs  fell  at  once  upon  the  judges  and  the  council,  catching  one  by 
the  legs  and  another  by  the  nose,  and  threw  them  up  so  high  in  the  air, 
that  when  they  fell  down  they  were  all  smashed  to  pieces. 

'*  You  must  not  touch  me,"  the  King  said,  but  the  biggest  of  the 
dogs  caught  hold  of  him  as  well  as  the  Queen,  and  threw  them  after 
the  others.  Then  the  soldiers  were  frightened,  and  all  the  people 
cried^  ^'  Good  soldier,  you  shall  be  our  Idng,  and  marry  the  beautiful 
Princess." 

They  then  seated  him  in  the  King's  carnage,  and  the  dogs  sprang 
on  in  front,  crpng,  "  Hurrah  I"  The  boys  whistled  with  their  fingers, 
and  the  soldiers  presented  arms.  The  Princess  came  out  of  the  brazen 
tower,  and  was  elected  Queen,  which  pleased  her  well  enough.  The 
marriage*  feast  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  the  dogs  sat  at  table  with  the 
Others,  making  eyes  at  those  around  them. 
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t  FRINCGaa  OM  THE  BEAK. 


THE  PRINCESS  ON   THE  BEAN. 


THERE  was  once  a  Prince  who  wished  to  marry  a  Princess,  but  it 
most  be  a  real  Princess.  So  be  travelled  about  the  whole  worid 
to  find  Bach  em  one,  but  everywhere  there  was  something  Mn  the  way. 
Princesses  there  were  plenty,  but  whether  they  were  real  Princesses  he 
conld  not  satisfy  himself,  for  there  was  always  something  that  did  not 
seem  quite  right.  He,  therefore,  came  home  again  and  was  qnlte  sad,  for 
he  wished  so  very  much  to  have  a  real  Princess. 

One  night  a  terrific  storm  came  on ;  it  thundered  and  lightened,  and 
the  rain  poured  down,  that  it  was  'quite  dreadful  There  was  then 
a  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  the  old  King  went  to  open  it. 

It  was  a  Princess  who  stood  outside  at  the  gate.  And,  good 
heavens  '.  what  a  state  she  was  in.  The  water>ran  down  from  her  hair 
and  her  clothes,  in  at  the  toes  of  her  shoes  and  out  at  the  heels,  but  she 
jaid  she  was  a  real  Princcas. 

"  Well,  that  we'll  soon  find  out,"  the  old  Queen  thought ;  said  how- 
ever nothing,  but  went  into  the  bed-room  and  having  token  all  the  things 
off  the  bed,  laid  a  small  bean  upon  the  slabs,  upon  which  she  heaped 
twenty  mattresses,  and  then  twenty  eider-down  beds  upon  the  mattresses. 
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There  the  Princese  waa  to  Ke  that  night 

In  the  monung  she  was  aaked  how  she  h&d  slept. 

"  Oh,  abominably  badly ! "  ahe  answered.  "  I  have  Bcarcely  closed  my 
eyes  the  whole  night  Heaven  knows  what  there  may  have  been  in  the 
bed !  bnt  I  lay  npon  something  hard,  so  that  I  am  black  and  blue  all 
over  my  body.     It  is  quite  dreadfiiL" 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  she  was  a  real  Princess,  smce  she  had  felt 
the  bean  through  the  twenty  mattresses  iv.A  the  twenty  eider-down  beds. 
No  one  could  have  so  very  fine  a  sense  ot  feeling  but  a  real  Princess. 

So  the  Prince  married  her,  for  he  knew  that  now  he  had  a  real 
Princess ;  and  the  beau  w*s  placed  in  the  royal  museum,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  if  no  one  has  taken  it  away. 

^ow,  this  IB  a  tnw  story. 
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TEE  EMPEROR'S  SBW  CLOTHBB. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NEW  CLOTHES. 


MANY  yean  &go  there  lived  an  Emperor  who  waa  so  exceetiTely 
(oai  of  new  clothes,  that  he  apent  all  hia  money  in  order  to  be 
well  dreraed.  He  did  not  care  about  his  eoldiera,  nor  did  he  pare  for 
the  theatre,  neither  wae  be  fond  of  driving  out,  excepting  for  the  sake  of 
ahowing  his  new  clothea.  He  had  a  different  coat  for  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  just  as  one  says  of  a  King,  he  is  in  the  council,  eo  it  was  here 
always  said,  "  The  Emperor  is  in  hie  dressmg-room," 

In  the  lai^  dty  where  he  lived,  it  was  very  gay,  for  every  day 
freeh  visitors  arrived;  and  one  day  there  came  amongst  othen  two 
impostors,  who  pretended  to  he  weavers,  and  that  they  had  the  secret  of 
weaving  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  that  could  be  imagined.  Not  only 
were  the  coloun  and  deaigue  pretended  to  be  uncommonly  beautifal,  bnt 
that  the  fabric  posaeaaed  the  wonderful  peculiarity  of  being  invisible  to 
every  one  who  was  either  onfit  for  his  situation,  or  lupardonably  stupid. 

"  Clothes  made  of  that  material  would  be  inestimable,"  the  Emperor 
thonglit.  "  If  I  liad  auch  on,  I  could  discover  which  men  in  my  empire 
are  unfit  for  the  olBoes  they  hold,  and  could  at  once  dietingaish  the 
clever  from  the  stupid.  That  stuff  must  be  at  once  woven  for  me."  So 
he  gave  an  order  to  the  two  impostors,  and  a  large  stim  of  money,  in 
Older  that  they  might  begin  their  work  at  once. 

They  set  up  two  looms,  and  did  aa  if  they  were  working,  bnt  then 
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was  nothing  at  all  on  the  looms.  Straightway  they  required  the  finest 
silk,  and  the  most  beautiful  gold  thread  to  work  into  their  stufik,  which 
they  put  into  their  pockets,  and  worked  away  at  the  bare  looms  till  late 
at  night 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  have  got  on  -with  the  stuff,"  the 
Emperor  thought ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  greatly  embarrassed 
when  he  thought  of  it,  that  he  who  was  stupid  or  ill -fitted  for  his 
situation,  could  not  see  it  Now,  he  had  no  doubts  about  himself,  but 
yet  he  thought  it  as  well,  first  to  send  some  one  else,  to  see  how  it  was 
getting  on.  Every  one  in  the  city  knew  the  peculiarity  of  the  fabric, 
and  every  one  was  anxious  to  see  how  unfit  for  his  situation,  or  how 
stupid  his  neighbour  was. 

**  I  will  send  my  old,  honest  minister  to  the  weavers,*'  the  Emperor 
thought  ''  He  wiU  be  best  able  to  judge  how  the  fabric  succeeds,  for  he 
has  sense,  and  no  one  is  better  fitted  for  his  office  than  he." 

So  the  good  old  minister  went  to  the  room  w^here  the  two  impostors 
were  working  at  their  bare  looms.  ''Heaven  preserve  me!"  the  old 
minister  thought,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  wide.  ''  ^^l^y  I  cannot  see 
anything."     But  that  he  did  not  say. 

Both  impostors  begged  of  him  to  step  nearer,  and  they  ask^  whether 
he  did  not  think  the  design  pretty  and  the  colours  beautiful  ?  They 
then  pointed  to  the  bare  loom,  and  the  poor  old  minister  opened  his  eyes 
still  wider,  but  yet  he  could  see  nothing,  for  there  was  not  anything  to 
see.  "  Can  it  be  possible,"  he  thought,  "  that  I  am  stupid  ?  That  I 
would  never  have  believed,  and  no  one  must  know  it.  Or  is  it  that  I 
am  not  fit  for  my  office  ?  It  will  never  do  to  tell  that  I  cannot  see 
the  stufi"!" 

"  Well,  you  say  nothing  to  our  work,"  one  of  the  weavers  said.  ' 

"Oh,  it  is  very  pretty!   quite  beautiful!"   the  old  minister  said, 

looking  through  his  spectacles.     "  The  design  and  the  colours Yes, 

I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  it  pleases  me  very  much." 

"  We  are  delighted  to  hear  it,"  both  the  weavers  said ;  and  then 
they  mentioned  all  the  difierent  colours,  and  explained  the  curious 
design.  The  old  minister  paid  great  attention,  that  he  might  use  the 
same  words  when  he  returned  to  the  Emperor :   and  he  did  so. 

The  impostors  now  applied  for  more  money,  more  silk,  and  more 
gold,  to  be  used  in  their  weaving,  which  they  put  in  their  pockets,  for 
not  a  single  thread  was  put  upon  the  looms,  though  they  continued  their 
pretended  work  as  heretofore. 

The  Emperor  soon  after  sent  another  able  statesman  to  see  how  tlie 
weaving  got  on,  and  whether  the  stuff  would  soon  be  ready.     Witii  him 
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it  was  exactly  as  with  the  other,  he  looked  and  looked,  bnt  as  there  was 
nothing  besides  the  bare  loom,  he  could  see  nothing. 

"  Well  is  not  that  beautiful  stuff?"   the  two  impostors  asked;    and 
they  explained  the  magnificent  design  which  did  not  exist. 

*'  I  am  not  stupid/'  the  man  thought,  *'  so  it  must  be  my  good 
appointment  that  I  am  unfit  for.  That  would  be  funny  enough,  but  it 
must  never  be  suspected."  So  he  praised  the  fabric  which  he  did  not 
see,  and  assured  them  he  was  highly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  design 
and  colours.  "  Oh,  it  is  lovely,"  he  said  to  the  Emperor. 
Every  one  in  the  city  spoke  of  the  magnificent  fabric. 
The  Emperor  was  now  desirous  of  seeing  it  himself,  whilst  still  on 
the  loom,  so  with  a  host  of  chosen  followers,  amongst  whom  were  also 
ihe  two  honest  statesmen  who  had  been  before,  he  went  to  the  two  artfiil 
impostors,  who  now  worked  away  with  all  their  might,  though  without 
a  fibre  or  thread. 

*'  Is  that  not  magnificent  ?  "  the  two  honest  statesmen  asked.  *'  Will 
not  your  Majesty  look  more  closely  into  it  and  examine  the  design  and 
beautiful  colours  ?"  and  they  pointed  to  the  bare  loom,  for,  they  thought, 
that  the  others  could  see  the  fabric. 

"  Hc^  is  this  ?  "  the  Emperor  thought  "  Why,  I  see  nothing  at 
aD,  it  is  quite  dreadful.  Can  it  be  that  I  am  stupid,  or  am  I  not  fit  to 
be  Emperor  ?  That  would  be  the  most  dreadful  thingthat  could  happen 
to  me.  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful ! "  he  said.  "  It  has  my  highest  ap- 
probation ; "  and  he  nodded  with  apparent  satisfaction  at  the  bare  loom, 
for  he  would  not  confess  that  he  did  not  see  anything.  All  his  followers 
looked  and  looked,  seeing  no  more  than  the  others,  but  they  said  the 
same  as  the  Emperor,  "Yes,  it  is  very  beautiftdl"  and  they  advised 
him  to  wear  the  clotiies  of  that  magnificent  fabric  at  the  approaching 
grand  procession.  "  It  is  delightful,  charming,  excellent ! "  passed  from 
month  to  mouth,  and  aU  seemed  really  delighted.  The  Emperor  decreed 
sn  order  to  each  of  the  impostors  to  wear  in  their  button -holes,  with  the 
title  of  Court  weaver. 

The  whole  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  procession  was  to 
take  place,  the  impostors  were  up,  and  had  more  than  twenty  lights 
burning.  Every  one  could  see  that  they  were  very  busy  getting  the 
EmperoT^B  new  clothes  ready.  They  made  appear  as  if  they  took  the 
Btnff  off  the  loom,  cut  away  in  the  air  with  large  shears,  and  sewed  with 
lieedles  without  thread,  and  said  at  length,  "  See,  now  the  clothes  are 
ready." 

The  Emperor   himself  came  with  his  chief  nobility,   and   both 
unpoetors  raised  one  arm,  exactly  as  if  they  were  holding  something  up. 
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mi  said,  "  These  are  the  small-dothes ;  this  is  ihe  coat ;  here  is  the 
mantle/'  and  so  on,  ''  all  as  light  as  a  cobweb,  that  one  might  think  one 
had  nothing  on ;  but  just  in  that  consists  the  beauty." 

"  Yes,''  all  the  nobility  said ;  but  they  saw  nothing,  for  there  was 
nothing. 

"  If  your  Imperial  Majesty  will  please  to  take  off  your  dothes,"  the 
impostors  said,  '^  we  will  put  the  new  ones  on  for  you  here,  before  the 
looking-glass." 

The  Emperor  took  off  aU  his  clothes ;  and  the  impostors  pretended 
to  help  him  on  with  one  article  after  another  of  the  new  garments ;  and 
the  Emperor  bent  and  turned  his  body  about  before  the  looking-glass.    « 

"  Oh,  how  becoming  they  are  I  how  beautifully  they  fit !"  all  said. 
''  The  pattern  and  colours  are  perfect ;  that  is  a  magnificent  costume." 

The  chief  usher  said,  ''  The  canopy,  which  is  to  be  carried  over 
your  majesty  in  the  procession  is  waiting  for  your  majesty  without." 

"  Well,  I  am  ready,"  the  Emperor  said.  '*  Do  not  the  things  fit 
well?"  And  then  he  turned  again  to  the  looking-glass,  for  he  wished 
it  to  appear  as  if  he  were  examining  his  attire  carefully. 

The  pages,  who  were  to  carry  the  train,  stooped,  and  pretended  to 
lay  hold  of  something  on  the  ground,  as  if  they  were  raising  the  train, 
which  they  then  pretended  to  hold  up,  for  they  would  not  have  it  appear 
that  they  could  not  see  anything. 

So  the  Emperor  walked  in  the  procession,  under  the  magnificent 
canopy ;  and  all  the  people  in  the  street  and  in  the  windows  said,  "  The 
Emperor's  clothes  are  not  to  be  equalled ;  and  what  a  magnificent  train 
he  has  I"  No  one  would  let  it  appear  that  he  did  not  see  anything,  fca 
if  so,  he  would  have  been  unfit  foi:  his  situatioQ,  or  very  stupid.  No 
clothes  of  the  Emperor's  had  ever  had  so  much  success  as  these. 

'^  But  he  has  nothing  on,"  said  at  length  a  little  child. 

"  Grood  heavens!  listen  to  the  innocent  thing's  voice!"  its  father 
said.     And  one  whispered  to  the  other  what  the  child  had  uttered. 

**  But  he  has  nothing  on !"  aU  the  people  cried  at  last. 

This  perplexed  the  Emperor,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
right ;  but  he  said  to  himself,  "  Now  that  I  have  begun  it  I  must  go 
on  with  the  procession."  And  the  pages  continued  to  carry  the  train 
which  had  no  existence. 
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THE  LITTLE  MERMAID. 

FAR  out  in  the  eea  the  water  is  as  blue  aa  the  moet  beanti^  corn- 
flower, and  as  traiupareut  ee  the  dearest  glass ;  but  it  le  veiy 
deep, — deeper  than  any  ship's  cable  can  reach — and  many  church- 
spiiea  would  have  to  be  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  to  reach  from 
the  bottom  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  below  lire  the  people 
of  the  eea. 

Now  it  must  not  be  im^ned  thst  the  bottom  i|  merely  bare  white 
sand  ;  no,  the  most  curious  trees  and  plants  grow  there,  the  stems  and 
kavee  of  which  are  so  pliant,  that  the  elightest  agitation  of  the  water 
moves  them,  just  as  if  they  were  alive.  All  the  fish,  large  and  small, 
slip  through  the  branches  like  the  birds  here,  in  the  air  above.  In  the 
very  deepest  part  Uee  the  Bea-King'a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
Goral,  the  long,  pointed  windows  being  of  the  purest  amber,  and  the 
roof  is  formed  of  mussel-Bbells,  that  open  and  shut  according  to  the 
Bowing  of  the  waters,  which  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  for  in 
eadi  lie  glistening  pearis,  of  which  either  would  be  the  chief  ornament 
in  the  crown  of  a  queen. 

The  Bea-King  there  below  had  been  a  widower  for  many  years,  and 
his  old  mother  conducted  his  household  for  him.  She  was  a  clever 
woman,  bnt  very  proud  of  her  birth,  on  which  account  she  wore  twelvie 
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oysters  on  lier  tail,  whereas  the  highest  of  the  nobles  were  allowed  to 
wear  only  six.  In  other  respects  she  deserved  the  highest  praise, 
particularly  for  her  great,  care  of  her  granddaughters.  These  were  six 
beautiful  children.  But  the  youngest  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  her 
skin  was  as  clear  and  smooth  as  the  leaf  of  a  rose,  and  her  eyes  as  blue 
as  the  deepest  sea;  but,  like  her  sisters,  she  had  no  feet,  her  body 
ending  in  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

The  whole  day  they  could  play  in  the  large  halls  of  the  palace, 
where  living  flowers  grew  out  of  the  walls.  When  the  amber  windows 
were  thrown  open,  the  fish  swam  in,  as  with  us  the  swallows  fly  into 
the  room ;  but  the  fish  swam  straight  up  to  the  Princesses,  eating  out 
of  their  hands,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  stroked  by  them. 

In  front  of  the  palace  was  a  large  garden,  with  deep  red  and  dark 
blue  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  shone  like  gold,  and  the  flowers  were  like 
the  brightest  fire,  the  stems  and  leaves  being  in  perpetual  movement 
The  ground  was  the  finest  sand,  but  blue,  like  the  flame  of  burning 
sidphur,  and,  indeed,  a  peculiar  blue  tint  pervaded  ever3rthing,  so  that 
one  would  have  thought  one  was  high  u{^  in  the  air,  with  sky  above 
and  below,  rather  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

During  very  calm  weather  the  sun  could  be  seen,  looking  like  a 
purple  flower,  from  the  calyx  of  which  streamed  all  the  light 

Each  princess  had  a  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  garden,  where  she 
could  dig  and  plant  as  best  pleased  her.  The  one  gave  her  garden  llie 
form  of  a  whale,  whilst  another  preferred  hers  looking  like  a  mermaid ; 
but  the  youngest  made  hers  round,  like  the  sun,  and  planted  it  only 
with  flowers  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sun.  S^e  was  a  strange  diild, 
quiet  and  thoughtful ;  and  whilst  her  sister^  delighted  in  all  the  beauti- 
ful things  they  got  from  wrecked  vessels,  she,  besides  her  flowers  that 
were  like  the  sun,  cared  only  for  a  beautiful  little  statue  of  a  boy,  of  pure 
white  marble,  which  had  fallen  down  from  some  vessel  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  She  planted  a  rose-coloured  weeping  willow  by  the  side  of  her 
statue,  which  it  covered  with  its  branches,  hanging  down  towards  the 
blue  sand,  where  they  cast  violet  shadows,  in  constant  movement  like 
the  branches  themselves.  It  had  the  appearance  as  if  the  top  of  the  tree 
and  the  roots  were  playing,  and  wished  to  kiss  each  other. 

Nothing  gave  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  hear  about  the  world 
above,  and  her  old  grandmother  had  to  tell  all  she  knew  of  ships,  cities^ 
men  and  beasts :  but  of  all  things  it  seemed  to  her  most  delightful,  that 
the  flowers  on  the  earth  had  scent,  which  those  of  the  sea  had  not;  that 
the  woods  were  green ;  and  that  the  fish,  which  were  there  seen  amongst 
the  trees,  sang  so  loud  and  beautifully  tiiat  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
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them.  These  were  the  birds,  which  the  grandmother  called  fish,  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  understood  her,  as  they  had  never  yet 
seen  a  bird. 

"When  you  have  reached  your  fifteenth  year,"  the  grandmother 
Bald,  "you  will  be  allowed  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  sea,  where,  seated 
on  a  rock  in  the  moonlight,  you  will  see  the  large  ships  sail  past,  and 
also  see  cities  and  forests."  The  following  year  the  eldest  sister  would 
be  fifteen,  and  as  there  was  a  year's  di^rence  in  all  their  ages;  the 
youngest  would  consequently  have  five  full  years  to  wait  before  being 
allowed  to  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  see  how  all  looked 
.  with  us.  But  the  eldest  promised  to  tell  the  others  what  she  should 
see,  and  find  the  most  beautiful  on  the  first  day,  for  their  grandmoj^her 
did  not  tell  them  near  enough,  and  there  remained  much  they  wished  to 
know  about 

Not  one  had  such  a  strong  desire  after  this  knowledge  as  the 
youngest,  just  the  one  that  had  the  longest  to  wait,  and  who  was  so  quiet 
and  thoughtful.  Many  a  night  she  stood  at  the  open  window  watching 
the  fish,  how  they  moved  their  fins  and  tails  about  in  the  water.  She 
oould  see  the  moon,  and  stars,  which  certainly  appeared  paler  than  with 
us,  but  through  the  water  they  seemed  much  larger  than  appears  to  our 
eyes ;  and  when  anything  dark,  like  a  cloud,  passed  between  them  and 
her,  she  knew  that  it  must  be  either  a  whale -fish,  or  a  ship  full  of  human 
beings^  into  whose  heads  it  certainly  did  not  enter  that  a  pretty  young 
Mermaid  was  standing  below,  raising  up  her  white  hands  towards  them. 

The  eldest  Princess  was  now  fifteen  years  old^  and  might,  rise  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

On  her  retufn  she  had  a  hundred  different  things  to  tell,  but  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  she  said,  had  been  lying  on  a  sandbank  in  the  cabn 
dea,  with  the  moon  shining,  and  looking  at  a  large  city  on  the  coast 
elose  by,  where  the  lights  gHttered  like  hundreds  of  stars  *  to  hear  the 
music,  and  the  noise  made  by  th^  men  and  the  conveyances  of  different 
sorts;  to  see  the  church-spires,  tfiid  to  listen  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells, 
and  she  felt  the  greater  longing  for  all  these,  just  because  she  could  not 
ge#  there. 

Oh !  how  attentively  the  youngest  sister  listened,  and  as  she,  later  in 
the  evening,  stood  at  the  open  window  looking  up  through  the  dark 
water,  she  thought  of  the  large  city  and  the  noise,  and  then  she  thought 
she  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

The  foDowing  year,  the  second  sister's  turn  came  to  rise  up  through 
ihe  water,  and  to  swim  whither  she  felt  inclined.  She  rose  to  the  top 
just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  this  sight  she  thought  the  most 
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beautiful.  The  whole  sky  looked  like  gold,  she  Baid,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  doudB  she  could  not  describe,  as  they  sailed  over  her  head,  red  and 
violet-coloured,  but  still  faster  than  these  flew  a  flock  of  wild  swans, 
across  the  water  towards  where  the  sun  was.  She  herself  swam  in  the 
same  direction,  but  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  rose-coloured  tint  faded 
from  the  water  and  the  clouds. 

The  next  year  the  third  sister  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
she  was  the  boldest  of  them,  for  she  swam  up  a  broad  river  which  flowed 
into  the  sea.  She  saw  beautiful  green  hills  covered  with  vines ;  she  saw 
casties  and  farm-houses  appearing  from  amongst  magnificent  forests ;  and 
h^ard  how  the  birds  sang,  the  sun  shining  so  hot  that  she  often  had  to 
dive  under  the  water,  in  order  to  cool  her  burning  face.  In  a  little  creek 
she  came  upon  a  number  of  children,  who  were  splashing  about  in  tbe 
water  quite  naked.  She  wished  to  play  with  them,  but  they  ran  away 
frightened,  and  a  little  black  animal,  namely  a  dog,  came  and  barked  so 
fiercely  at  her,  that  she  was  quite  afraid  and  sought  the  open  sea  again. 
She  could  never  forget  the  magnificent  forests,  the  green  hills,  and  the 
pretty  children  that  could  swim,  although  they  had  no  fishes'  tails. 

The  fourth  sister  was  not  so  bold,  remaining  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
vast  sea,  and  she  maintained  that  just  there  it  was  the  most  beautiful,  for 
that  one  could  see  for  miles  around,  with  the  sky  above  like  a  glass  belL 
She  had  seen  ships,  but  only  far  off  in  the  distance,  looking  like  little 
dark  specks,  and  the  funny  dolphins  turning  summersets,  and  the  large 
whales  throwing  up  the  water  through  their  nostrils,  that  it  looked  like 
himdreds  of  fountains. 

Now  the  fifth  sister's  turn  came,  and,  as  her  birthday  happened  to  be 
in  winter,  she  saw  what  the  others  had  not  seen  the  first  time.  The  sea 
looked  quite  green,  and  round  about  large  icebergs  were  floating,  which, 
she  said,  looked  Hke  pearls,  but  were  much  larger  than  the  church- 
steeples  that  men  build.  They  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  forma,, 
and  sparkled  like  diamonds.  She  had  seated  herself  upon  one  of  the 
largest,  the  wind  playing  with  her  long  hair,  and  towards  evening  the 
sky  became  overcast ;  it  thundered  and  lightened,  whilst  the  black  sea 
raised  the  large  blocks  of  ice  high  up,  and  they  glittered  with  the  re- 
flection of  the  red  lightning.  On  aU  the  vessels  the  sails  were  taken  in, 
and  there  was  fear  and  trembling,  as  they  sought  to  steer  dear  of  the 
huge  masses  of  ice,  but  she  sat  calmly  watching  the  lightning  paasing 
in  zig-zag  through  the  air,  till  lost  in  the  sea. 

The  first  time  that  either  of  the  sisters  came  up  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  she  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  all  she  saw,  but 
now,  that  as  grown-up  girls  they  could  rise  up  when  they  chose,  it 
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became  indifierent  to  them ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  they  said,  that 
down  below  it  was  most  beautiful,  as  there  they  felt  at  home. 

Often  of  an  evening  the  five  sisters,  arm  in  arm,  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They  had  beautiful  voices,  far  more  beautiful  than  any 
human  being;  and  when  a  storm  was  coming  on,  and  they  might  expect 
the  ships  to  be  wrecked,  they  swam  before  them,  singing  so  delightfully 
how  beautiful  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  begging  the  sailors 
not  to  fear  going  down:  but  these  could  not  understand  their  words, 
thinking  it  was  the  storm,  nor  did  they  ever  see  the  splendour  there 
below,  for  when  the  ship  sank  they  were  drowned,  and  as  dead  bodies 
only  reached  the  Sea-Eling's  palace. 

When  the  sisters  rose  thus,  arm  in  arm,  from  their  dwelling  below, 
the  little  sister  stood  alone  watching  them,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
cry,  but  a  Mermaid  has  no  tears,  and  therefore  she  suffers  far  more. 

"  Oh,  were  I  but  fifteen ! "  she  would  sav.  "  I  know  that  I  shall  love 
the  world  above,  and  the  beings  that  inhabit  it,  with  all  my  heart." 

At  length  she  was  fifteen. 

"  Well,  now  you  are  grown  up,"  her  grandmother,  the  old  widowed 
queen,  said,  "  come  that  I  may  decorate  you  like  your  sisters ; "  and  she 
placed  a  wreath  of  lilies  on  her  head,  of  which  each  leaf  was  the  half  of 
a  pearl,  and  let  eight  large  oysters  stick  fast  on  the  princess's  tail,  in 
order  to  show  her  rank. 

"  Oh,  how  it  hurts  !'*  the  Little  Mermaid  said. 

"  Yes,  rank  has  its  inconveniences,"  the  old  Queen  answered. 

She  would  so  gladly  have  thrown  off  all  this  magnificence,  for  the 
Ted  flowers  of  her  garden  would  have  become  her  better,  but  she  could 
not  help  herself.  "Farewell!"  she  cried,  and  rose  up  in  the  water,  as 
fight  as  a  bladder. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  as  her  head  appeared  above  the  water, 
Imt  the  clouds  still  glittered  like  roses  and  gold,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight  red  sky  the  evening  star  sparkled  so  bright  and  beautiful,  the  air 
was  mild  and  the  sea  quite  calm.  There  lay  a  large  ship  with  three 
masts,  she  had  all  her  sails  spread,  for  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stir^ 
Ting,  and  the  sailors  sat  about  in  the  rigging.  On  board  there  was 
music  and  singing,  and  as  the  evening  grew  darker  hundreds  of  variegated 
lamps  were  Ughted,  which  looked  Hke  the  flags  of  all  nations  waving  in 
the  air.  The  Little  Mermaid  swam  right  up  to  the  cabin  window,  and 
eadi  thne  that  she  ^ose  with  a  wave,  she  could  look  into  the  room, 
where  there  were  several  richly  dressed  men,  but  by  far  the  handsomest 
of  all  was  a  young  Prince,  with  large  black  eyes.  He  could  not  be  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  and  this  being  his  birthday  was  the  cause  of  all 
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the  splendour.  Tlie  sailors  were  dancing,  and  when  the  young  Prince 
appeared  on  deck,  more  than  a  hundred  rockets  rose  up  in  the  air,  which 
threw  light  around  like  day,  so  that  the  Mermaid  was  very  mudi 
frightened,  and  dived  down  under  the  water ;  hut  her  head  soon  appeared 
again,  and  it  was  just  as  if  all  the  stars  of  heaven  were  falling  down 
upon  her.  She  had  never  seen  any  fireworks  hefore.  Splendid  suns 
whirled  round,  and  serpents  of  fire  rose  up  in  the  air,  all  being  reflected 
in  the  clear  cahn  sea.  On  the  vessel  itself  it  was  so  light,  that  one 
could  see  every  rope,  much  more  the  men.  Oh !  how  handsome  the 
young  Prince  was,  and  smiling  he  pressed  the  sailors'  hands,  whilst  the 
music  sounded  through  the  dear  night. 

It  was  growing  late,  but  the  Little  Mermaid  could  not  turn  her  eyea 
away  from  the  ship  and  the  handsome  Prince.  The  lamps  were  put  out^ 
no  more  rockets  rose  up  in  the  air,  nor  did  the  cannon  sound  any  longer ; 
but  deep  down  in  the  sea  there  was  a  rumbling  and  rolling  noise,  whilst 
she  was  rocked  up  and  down  on  the  waves,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the 
C4ibin  window.  The  ship  now  began  to  make  more  way,  one  sail  after  the 
other  was  unfurled,  the  waves  rose  higher,  and  black  clouds  began  to  ap- 
pear whilst  it  lightened  in  the  distance.  It  threatened  to  be  bad  weather, 
and  the  sailors  therefore  again  furled  the  sails.  The  large  ship  rocked 
to  and  fro  in  its  rapid  course  on  the  wild  sea,  and  the  water  rose  like 
black  mountains,  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  but  it  dived  down  like  a 
swan  between  the  high  waves,  appearing  again  on  the  heaped-up  waters. 
The  Little  Mermaid  thought  this  most  delightful,  but  it  did  not  seem  so 
to  the  sailors,  for  momentarily  the  ship's  distress  increased.  The  thick 
planks  began  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  waves,  and  the  water  burst 
into  the  vessel,  the  mast  now  snapped  in  two  as  if  it  were  only  a  reed, 
and  the  ship  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  Little  Mer- 
maid now  saw  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  she  had  to  be  on  'her 
guard  against  beams  and  pieces  of  the  ship  which  were  floating  on  the 
water.  One  moment  it  was  so  pitch-dark,  that  she  could  see  nothings 
but  when  it  lightened  it  became  so  light  again  that  she  could  recognise 
all  on  board  the  vessel.  In  particular  she  sought  the  young  Prince,  and 
%he  saw  him,  as  the  ship  disappeared,  sink  into  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
Her  first  feeling  was  that  of  delight,  for  he  would  now  come  down  to 
her,  but  then  she  bethought  herself  that  human  beings  could  not  live  in 
the  water,  and  that  he  would  not  reach  her  father's  palace  otherwise 
^an  dead.  Die  he  must  not,  and  therefore  she  swam  between  beams 
and  planks  which  were  floating  on  the  sea  without  a  thought  that  she 
might  be  crashed  by  them,  dived  down  deep  under  the  water,  risiiig 
again  between  the  waves,  and  thus  at  length  reached  the  spot  where  the 
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Prinoe  with  difficulty  kept  himself  afloat.  He  was  nearly  exhausted, 
his  beantifid  eyes  closing,  and  he  must  have  died  had  not  the  Little  Mer- 
maid come  to  his  assistance.  She  held  his  head  above  the  water,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  borne  along  with  him  at  the  will  of  the  waves. 

In  the  morning  the  storm  had  subsided,  but  of  the  ship  not  a  splmter 
was  to  be  seen ;  the  sun  rose  red  and  bright,  and  it  appeared  as  if  life 
returned  to  the  Prince's  cheeks,  but  his  eyes  remamed  closed.  The 
Mermaid  kissed  his  beautifdl,  high  forehead,  stroking  back  his  wet  hair, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  resembled  the  marble  statue  down  below  in 
her  little  garden.  She  kissed  him,  and  wished  he  might  come  to  life 
again. 

She  now  saw  land  before  her  with  high  blue  mountains,  on  the  tops 
of  wbidi  lay  the  snow  as  if  it  were  swan's  down.  Below  on  the  coast 
were  beautiful  green  woods,  and  in  front  stood  a  churcH  or  convent,  she 
did  not  know  exactly  which,  but  it  was  a  building  at  any  rate.  In  the 
garden  there  grew  lemon  and  orange->tree8,  and  before  the  gates  stood 
high  pahn-trees.  The  sea  here  formed  a  little  creek,  where  the  water 
was  calm  but  very  deep,  and  under  the  cli£&  were  firm  white  sands.  To 
these  she  swam  with  the  handsome  Prince,  and  laid  him  in  the  sand, 
taking  care  that  his  head  lay  high  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Now  the  bells  began  to  ring  in  the  large  white  building,  ftid  many 
young  girls  came  through  the  garden,  when  the  Little  Mermaid  swam 
farther  out  behind  some  rocks  that  rose  from  the  water,  and  she  laid 
some  of  the  foam  of  the  sea  on  her  hair  and  her  breast,  so  that  she  might 
not  be  noticed.  Then  she  watched  to  see  who  would  come  to  the  poor 
Prince. 

Not  long  after  a  young  girl  came  to  the  spot  where  he  lay ;  at  first 
she  seemed  frightened,  but  only  for  a  moment,  when  she  called  several 
others,  and  the  Mermaid  saw  that  the  Prince  came  to  Hfe,  smiling  on  all 
around  him,  but  on  her  out  in  the  sea  he  did  not  smile,  for  how  should  he 
know  that  it  was  she  who  had  saved  him  ?  She  felt  quite  sorrowful,  and 
when  he  was  led  into  the  large  building,  she  dived  down  under  the 
water  in  sadness  returning  to  her  father's  palace. 

She  had  always  been  quiet  and  thoughtful,  but  she  was  now  much 
more  so.  Her  sisters  asked  her  what  she  had  seen,  but  she  did  not 
answer  them. 

Many  an  evening  and  morning  she  returned  to  where  she  had  left 
the  Prinoe.  She  saw  how  the  fruit  of  the  garden  ripened  and  was 
gathered,  she  saw  how  the  snow  on  the  high  mountains  melted,  but  the 
Prince  she  did  not  see,  and  sadder  and  sadder  she  returned  home.  It 
was  now  her  only  consolation  to  sit  in  her  little  garden,  with  her  arms 
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around  the  beautiM  marble  statue,  but  ber  flowers  she  did  not  attend  to, 
80  that  they  grew  wild  across  the  paths,  winding  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  trees  till  it  was  quite  dark  there. 

At  length  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  told  one  of  her  sisters, 
when  the  others  knew  it  too,  but  none  besides  these  and  a  couple  of 
other  mermaids,  who  spread  it  no  farther  than  amongst  their  intimate 
friends.  One  of  them  knew  who  the  Prince  was ;  she  had  seen  the  re- 
joicing on  board  the  vessel,  and  told  whence  he  came  and  where  his 
kingdom  lay. 

"  Come,  little  sister,"  the  other  Princesses  said,  and  arm  in  arm  they 
rose  with  her,  swimming  to  where  they  knew  the  Prince's  palace  stood* . 

This  was  built  of  a  light  yellow  sparkling  stone,  with  large  marble 
steps,  which  ran  down  into  the  sea.  Splendid  gilt  domes  rose  above  the 
roof,  and  between  the  pillars,  which  quite  surrounded  the  building,  were 
marble  statues,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  alive.  Through  the  clear 
glass  in  the  high  windows,  the  mpst  magnificent  rooms  could  be  seen, 
with  costly  silk  curtains,  and  the  walls  all  hung  with  beautiful  paintings 
which  were  delightful  to  behold.  In  the  middle  of  the  largest  room  a 
fountain  threw  up  its  sparkling  waters  to  the  glass  dome  in  the  roof, 
through  which  the  sun  shone  upon  the  water  and  the  beautiful  plants 
which  giyw  in  the  basiu. 

She  now  knew  where  he  lived,  and  there  she  was  on  the  water  many 
an  evemng  and  many  a  night ;  she  swam  much  nearer  the  land  than 
either  of  the  others  had  ventured  to  do,  and  even  made  her  way  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  canal,  up  to  the  magnificent  marble  terrace,  which 
threw  a  long  shadow  over  the  water.  Here  she  sat  and  watched  the 
young  Prince,  who  thought  himself  quite  alone  in  the  dear  moonlight 

She  saw  him  many  an  evening  sailing  with  music  in  his  beautiful 
boat ;  she  listened  fi*om  amidst  the  green  reeds,  and  when  any  one  feaw 
her  long  silvery  veil,  waving  in  the  air,  he  thought  it  was  a  swan 
spreading  out  its  wings. 

At  night  when  the  fishermen  were  out  by  torchlight,  she  heard  them 
say  so  much  in  praise  of  the  young  Prince,  that  she  felt  delighted  she 
had  saved  his  life  when  half  dead  he  could  no  longer  struggle  with  the 
waves,  and  she  thought  how  his  head  had  rested  on  her  bosom,  and  how 
she  had  kissed  him,  but  of  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  could  not  even 
dream  of  her. 

She  began  to  love  the  human  race  more  and  more,  and  more  and 
more  she  wished  she  could  dwell  amongst  them,  for  their  world  appeared 
much  larger  to  her  than  hers.  They  could  cross  the  seas  in  ships,  and 
they  could  dimb  the  high  mountams  high  up  above  the  douds,  and  the 
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territory  they  poasessed  with  forests  and  fields  stretched  farther  than  her 
eye  could  reach.  There  were  so  many  things  she  wished  to  know,  hut 
her  sisters  could  not  answer  all  her  questions,  and  therefore  she  had  to 
ask  her  grandmother,  who  knew  the  upper  world  weU,  and  called  it  the 
lands  ahove  the  sea. 

**  If  men  are  not  drowned,"  the  Litde  Mermaid  asked,  ''  do  they  live 
for  ever  ?  do  they  not  die,  as  we  here  helow  in  the  sea  ?" 

''  Yes,"  the  old  grandmother  answered,  ^'  they  must  die,  too ;  and 
their  life  is  even  shorter  than  ours.  We  may  live  for  three  hundred 
years ;  but  then,  when  we  cease  to  exist,  we  only  turn  to  foam  on  the 
water,  and  have  not  even  a  grave  here  helow  amongst  those  we  love. 
We  have  no  inmiortal  soul,  we  never  come  to  life  again ;  we  are  like 
the  green  reeds,  which,  if  once  broken,  can  never  become  green  again ; 
whereas  men  have  a  soul  which  lives  for  ever, — lives  after  the  body  has 
tamed  to  dust  It  takes  its  flight  through  the  clear  air  up  to  the 
shining  stars^  and  the  same  as  we  rise  up  out  of  the  water  and  behold 
the  lands  of  men,  so  they  rise  to  beautiful,  unknown  places,  which  we 
shall  never  see." 

"  Why  did  we  not  receive  an  inrniortal  soul  ?"  the  Little  Mermaid 
said  sadly.  "  I  would  gladly  give  my  hundreds  of  years  that  I  have  to 
live  to  be  a  man  for  only  one  day,  and  have  part  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  that,"  the  old  grandmother  said ;  ''  we  feel 
much  happier  and  are  better  than  the  men  above." 

"  I  most  die,  then,  and  become  foam  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
not  hear  the  music  of  the  waves,  nor  see  the  beautiftd  flowers  and  the 
red  sun.     Can  I  not  do  anything  to  gain  an  immortal  soul  ?  " 

''  No,"  was  the  answer ;  '^  only  if  a  man  were  to  love  you  so  that 
you  would  be  more  to  him  than  father  or  mother ;  if  he  clung  to  you 
with  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  love,  and  let  the  priest  lay  his  right 
hand  in  yours,  with  the  promise  of  fidelity  now  and  to  all  eternity,  then 
his  soul  would  flow  into  your  body,  and  you  would  have  part  in  the 
felicity  of  mankind.  He  would  give  you  a  soul,  and  still  keep  his  own. 
But  Uiat  can  never  be.  Just  that  which  is  a  beauty  here  in  the  sea, 
namely,  your  fish's  tail,  is  thought  ugly  on  earth.  They  know  no 
better ;  and  to  be  beautiful  one  must  have  two  sturdy  props,  which  they 
call  legs." 

Then  the  Little  Mermaid  sfghed,  and  looked  down  sadly  upon  her 
fish's  taiL 

''  Let  us  be  happy,"  tibe  old  grandmother  said.  ''  W^e  will  jump 
and  danoe  during  the  ^ree  hundred  years  we  have  to  live,  which  is  long 
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enongh  in  all  conscienoey  and  then  we  shall  rest  all  the  better.    To-night 
there  is  a  state  ball." 

There  was  splendour,  such  as  is  never  seen  on  earth.  The  walls 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  large  dancing-hall  were  of  thick  but  dear  crystaL 
Several  hundred  colossal  mussel-shells,  red  and  green,  stood  in  rows  on 
either  side,  with  a  blue  burning  flame,  which  lighted  up  the  haQ,  and 
shone  through  the  walls,  so  that  the  whole  sea  around  was  bright. 
Innumerable  shoals  of  fish,  large  and  smaQ,  were  seen  swimming  about, 
the  scales  of  some  being  scarlet,  and  of  others  like  silver  and  gold.  In 
the  middle,  through  the  hall,  flowed  a  broad  stream,  and  in  this  the 
mermaids  and  men  danced  to  their  own  lovely  singing.  The  beings  on 
earth  have  not  such  beautiM  voices.  The  Little  Mermaid  sang  more 
beautifully  than  any  of  them,  so  that  she  was  very  much  applauded, 
and  for  a  moment  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  for  she  knew 
that  she  had  the  most  beautiful  voice  of  all  on  earth  or  in  the  sea.  But 
soon  again  she  thought  of  the  world  above  her.  She  could  not  forget 
the  handsome  Prince,  and  her  sorrow  at  not  possessing  an  immortal  sotd. 
Then  she  stole  out  from  her  father's  palace,  and  whilst  all  within  was 
merriment  and  happiness,  she  sat  in  deep  sorrow  in  her  little  garden. 
She  now  heard  a  horn  sound  through  the  water,  and  she  thought,  *  That 
is  no  doubt  the  Prince  sailing  there  above,  he  for  whom  I  care  more 
than  for  father  or  mother^  he  in  whom  all  my  desires  centre,  and  in 
whose  hands  I  would  trust  my  life's  happiness.  I  will  venture  every- 
thing to  gain  him  and  an  immortal  soul.  Whilst  my  sisters  are  dancing 
in  my  father's  palace  I  will  go  to  the  Water-witch,  of  whom  I  have 
always  been  so  afraid  ;  but  she  can,  perhaps,  advise  and  help  me." 

Now  the  Little  Mermaid  left  her  garden,  and  went  to  the  roaring 
whirlpool,  beyond  which  the  Water-witch  dwelled.  She  had  never  been 
that  way  before.  No  flowers  grew  there, — no  sea-grass — only  the 
naked  grey  sand  stretched  towards  the  whirlpool,  where  the  water  whirls 
round  like  boisterous  water-wheels,  dragging  everything  it  lays  hold  of 
down  into  the  depths  below.  Through  the  middle  of  this  all-destroying 
whirlpool  she  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  domains  of  the  Water- 
witch  ;  and  part  of  the  way  she  had  to  cross  hot  bubbling  slime ;  this 
the  witch  called  her  peat-bog.  Behind  this  lay  her  house,  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  extraordinary  forest  All  the  trees  and  bushes  were  polypi, 
— half-animal  and  half-plant — which  looked  like  hundred-headed 
snakes  growing  out  of  the  earth.  All  the  branches  were  long  slimy 
arms  with  fingers  like  pliant  worms,  and  every  limb  from  the  root  to 
the  highest  point  moved.  Everything  in  the  sea  that  they  could  catcli 
they  laid  hold  of  and  never  let  it  go  again.     The  Little  Mermaid 
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was  qtdte  frightened ;  her  heart  beat  with  fear,  and  she  nearly  tamed 
back  again ;  but  then  she  thought  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  human 
soul,  which  gave  her  fresh  courage.  Her  long,  flowing  hair  she  fastened 
up  tight  round  her  head,  that  the  polypi  might  not  catch  her  by  it  ; 
and,  with  her  hands  crossed  over  her  bosom,  she  swam  swiftly  between 
the  hateful  polypi,  which  stretched  out  their  pliant  arms  after  her. 
She  saw  how  each  of  them  held  something  or  other,  that  it  had  caught, 
with  hundreds  of  little  arms  like  strong  iron  bands.  Human  beings, 
that  had  been  drowned  and  sunk  deep  down  in  the  sea,  remained 
88  skeletons  in  the  arms  of  the  polypi.  They  held  boxes  and  rudders  of 
ships,  and  the  skeletons  of  animals,  besides  a  little  mermaid  which  they 
had  caught  and  smothered ;  and  this  was  to  her  the  most  horrible  sight 
ofalL 

Now  she  came  to  a  large  swampy  spot  in  the  forest,  where  huge  fat 
water-snakes  twisted  and  twirled  about ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  spot 
was  a  house  built  of  the  bones  of  wrecked  human  beings,  and  there  sat 
the  witch,  feeding  a  toad  out  of  her  mouth,  just  as  we  give  a  canary 
sngar,  and  the  snakes  hung  round  her  neck. 

"I  know  already  what  you  want,"  the  witch  said;  "it  is  foolish 
enough  of  you,  but  you  shall  have  your  wish,  since  it  wiU  bring  you  to 
misery,  my  pretty  Princess.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  your  fish's  tail  and 
have  two  legs  instead,  hke  a  man,  so  that  the  young  Prince  may  fall  in 
love  with  you,  and  you  may  gain  him  and  an  immortal  soul."  Saying 
this  the  witch  laughed  so  loud  and  repulsively  that  the  toad  and  the 
snakes  feU  to  the  ground,  where  they  rolled  over  together.  "  You  come 
just  in 'time,"  she  continued,  "  for  to-morrow,  after  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
I  could  not  have  helped  you  for  another  year.  I  will  prepare  you  a 
draught  with  which,  before  the  sun  rises,  you  must  swim  to  the  land  and 
there  diink  it  Then  your  tail  will  disappear,  shrinking  into  what  men 
call  legs,  but  it  will  give  you  pain,  just  as  if  a  sword  were  being  thrust 
through  you.  All  who  see  you  will  say  you  are  the  most  beautiful 
being  they  have  seen,  you  wiU  retain  a  floathig  gait,  such  as  no  dancer 
can  equal,  but  every  step  you  take  will  be  as  if  you  trod  on  sharp  knives, 
and  as  if  your  blood  must  flow.  If  you  consent  to  suffer  all  this  I  will 
help  you." 

"  Yes,"  the  Little  Mermaid  answered  quickly,  and  she  thought  of  the 
Prince  and  of  an  immortal  souL 

"  But,  consider,"  the  witch  continued,  "  after  you  have  once  assumed 
the  human  form  you  can  never  become  a  mermaid  again.  You  can 
never  return  to  your  sisters  or  to  your  father's  palace ;  and  if  you  do  not 
gain  the  Prince's  love,  so  that  for  you  he  forgets  father  and  mother. 
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clinging  to  you  with  body  and  soul,  and  if  the  priest  does  not  join  yonr 
hands  together  so  that  you  are  man  and  wife,  you  will  not  gain  an  im- 
mortal soul.  The  first  morning  after  his  marriage  with  another,  your 
heart  will  break  and  you  will  turn  to  foam  on  the  water." 

''  I  agree,"  the  Little  Mermaid  said,  and  she  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"  But  I  must  be  paid,"  the  witch  resumed,  "  and  it  is  not  little  I 
require.  You  have  the  most  beautiful  voice  of  any  here  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  sea ;  with  that  you  trust  to  fascinating  him,  but  that  voice  you 
must  give  me.  The  best  you  possess  I  require  for  my  invaluable 
draught,  for  it  is  some  of  my  own  blood  I  must  give  you,  so  that  it  may- 
be sharp  like  a  two-edged  sword." 

"  But  if  you  take  my  voice  what  have  I  left?"  the  Little  Mermaid 
said. 

"  Your  beautiful  person,  your  floating  gait,  and  your  speaking  eyes, 
and  these  are  enough  to  gain  any  heart.  Well,  have  you  lost  your 
courage  ?  Come,  put  out  your  little  tongue,  which  I  wiU  cut  off  in  pay- 
ment for  the  powerful  draught  I " 

"  So  be  iV'  the  Little  Mermaid  said,  and  the  witch  put  her  kettle  on 
the  fire  to  boil  the  magic  draught.  ''  Cleanliness  is  a  good  thing,"  she 
said,  as  she  scoured  out  the  kettle  with  the  snakes  which  she  tied  in  a 
knot.  She  then  cut  open  her  breast,  and  let  the  black  blood  drop  into 
the  kettle,  the  steam  of  which  formed  such  extraordinary  figures,  Plough 
to  frighten  any  one.  Each  moment  she  threw  fresh  things  into  the  ketdes, 
and  when  it  boiled  thoroughly  it  was  like  the  crjong  of  a  crocodile.  At 
length  it  was  ready  and  looked  like  the  clearest  water. 

"There  it  is,"  the  witch  said,  and  cut  off  the  Little  Mermaid^s 
tongue,  so  that  she  was  now  dumb,  and  could  neither  sing  nor  speak. 

"If  the  polypi  should  lay  hold  of  you  as  you  pass  through  my 
forest,"  the  witch  continued,  "throw  only  one  drop 'of  this  draught  upon 
them  and  their  arms  and  fingers  will  break  into  a  thousand  pieces/' 
But  that  was  not  necessary,  for  they  drew  back  frightened  when  they 
saw  the  sparkling  draught,  which  shone  like  a  star,  so  she  passed  quickly 
through  the  forest,  the  bog,  and  the  roaring  whirlpool. 

She  could  see  her  father's  palace.  The  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  no  doubt  all  were  long  past  asleep,  but  she  dared  not  go  to  them, 
now  that  she  was  dumb,  and  on  the  point  of  leaving  them  for  ever. 
She  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  with  grief.  She  stole  into  the 
garden,  took  a  flower  from  each  of  her  sisters'  beds,  and  kissing  her 
hand,  she  rose  up  through  the  dark  blue  sea. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  she  reached  the  Prince's  palace,  and 
the  moon  was  still  shining  brightly.     She  drank  the  magic  draught,  and 
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it  felt  as  if  a  two-edged  sword  were  catting  througli  her  tender  Ibody,  so 
that  she  fainted  and  lay  there  as  dead.  When  the  snn  shone  upon  the 
sea  she  awoke,  feeling  a  cutting  pain,  but  immediately  before  her  stood 
the  handsome  young  Prince,  who  fixed  his  coal-black  eyes  upon  her,  so 
that  she  cast  hers  down,  and  then  she  perceived  that  her  fish's  tail  had 
'  disappeared,  in  the  place  of  which  she  had  the  prettiest  htde  white  legs 
that  any  g^rl  can  have.  But  she  was  quite  naked,  and  she  therefore 
eovered  herself  with  her  long  hair.  The  Prince  asked  who  she  was  and 
how  she  came  there,  and  she  looked  at  him  mildly,  yet  at  the  same  time 
so  sadly,  with  her  dark  blue  eyes,  but  speak  she  could  not  He  then 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  palace.  Every  step  she  took 
was,  as  the  witch  had  foretold,  as  if  she  were  walking  on  the  edge  of 
sharp  knives,  but  she  bore  it  willingly,  and  led  by  the  Prince  she 
mounted  the  steps  so  lightly  that  he  and  every  one  marvelled  at  her 
.  lovely,  floating  gait 

She  had  now  costly  clothes  of  silk  and  muslin,  and  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  in  the  palace,  but  she  was  dumb  and  could  neither  speak 
nor  sing.  Beautiful  female  slaves,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  sang  before 
the  Prinoe  and  his  royal  parents,  and  one  sang  more  delightfully  than 
all  the  others,  so  that  the  Prince  clapped  his  hands  and  smiled,  which 
made  the  Little  Mermaid  quite  sad,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  sung 
much  better,  and  she  thought,  "  Oh,  did  he  but  know  that  in  order  to 
be  near  him  I  have  sacrificed  my  voice  for  ev^r." 

The  slaves  now  danced  to  beautiful  music,  and  the  Little  Mermaid 
loee,  stood  on  the  points  of  her  toes,  and  then  floated  across  the  boards 
so  that  none  had  danced  like  her,  her  beauty  becoming  more  striking 
at  every  movement,  and  her  eyes  spoke  more  touchingly  to  the  heart 
than  the  singing  of  the  slaves. 

All  were  delighted  with  her,  particularly  the  Prince,  who  called  her 
his  little  foundling,  and  she  danced  more  and  more,  though  each  time 
she  put  her  foot  to  the  ground  it  was  as  if  she  trod  on  knives.  The 
Prince  said  that  she  should  always  remain  with  him,  and  she  received 
permission  to  sleep  on  a  velvet  cushion  at  his  door. 

He  had  man's  clothes  made  for  her  so  that  she  might  accompany 
him  on  horseback,  and  they  rode  together  through  the  fragrant  groves 
where  the  green  boughs  touched  their  shoulders  and  the  little  birds 
sang  behind  the  fresh  leaves.  She  climbed  with  the  Prince  up  the 
highest  mountains,  and  though  her  tender  feet  bled  so  that  he  could  see 
it,  she  only  laughed,  and  stiU  followed  him  till  they  saw  the  clouds 
floatiiig  beneath  them,  like  a  swarm  of  birds  flying  to  another  country. 

At  nighty  when  the  others  slept,  she  would  go  down  the  broad 
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marble  stairs  and  cool  her  burning  feet  in  the  cold  sea^  and  her  thoughts 

then  flew  back  to  those  below  in  the  deep. 

One  night  her  sisters  came  arm  in  arm,  and  they  sang  so  sadly  as 
they  floated  on  the  water.  She  made  signs  to  them,  and  when  they 
recognised  her  they  told  her  into  what  grief  she  had  plunged  them  all. 
After  that  they  came  every  night,  and  once  she  saw,  far  out  in  the  sea, 
her  old  grandmother,  who  for  many  years  had  not  risen  to  the  surfaoe 
of  the  water,  as  also  the  Sea-King  with  the  crown  upon  his  head.  They 
stretched  out  their  hands  towards  her,  but  did  not  venture  so  far  inland 
as  her  sisters. 

She  daily  became  dearer  to  the  Prince,  who  loved  her  as  one  loves 
a  good,  dear  child,  but  to  make  her  his  queen  never  once  entered  his 
head;  and  unless  she  became  his  wife  she  would  not  receive  an  immortal 
soul,  but  the  morning  after  his  marriage  with  another  must  become 
foam  upon  the  sea. 

"  Do  you  not  love  me  more  than  them  all?"  the  Little  Mermaid's  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  when  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  beautiful 
forehead. 

"  Yes,  you  are  the  dearest  to  me,"  the  Prince  said,  "  for  you  have 
the  best  heart  and  are  the  most  devoted  to  me,  besides  that  you  are  like 
a  young  girl  whom  I  saw  once,  but  shall  never  see  again.  I  was  on 
board  a  ship  that  was  wrecked,  when  the  waves  cast  me  on  land  near 
a  holy  temple,  which  waa  tended  by  several  young  girls,  of  whom  the 
youngest  found  me  on  the  shore  and  saved  my  life.  I  saw  her  only 
twice,  and  she  is  the  only  one  in  this  world  whom  I  could  reaUy  love, 
but  you  are  like  her  and  have  nearly  driven  her  image  from  my  heart 
She  belongs  to  the  holy  temple,  and  therefore  my  good  fortune  has  sent 
you  to  me,  and  we  will  never  more  be  parted."  "Oh,  he  does  not 
know  that  it  was  I  who  saved  his  life,  carrying  him  through  the  sea 
to  where  the  temple  stands,"  the  Little  Mermaid  thought.  "  I  sat 
behind  the  foam,  watching  till  some  one  should  come,  and  I  saw  the 
pretty  girl  whom  he  loves  more  than  me.  The  girl  belongs  to  the 
temple,  he  has  said,  so  they  can  never  meet,  whereas  I  am  with  him, 
and  see  him  daily.  I  will  tend  him,  love  him,  and  sacrifice  my  life  for 
him." 

"  The  Prince  is  about  to  marry  our  neighbouring  king's  beautifhl 
daughter,  and  therefore  so  magnificent  a  ship  is  got  ready,"  was  said 
on  all  sides.  "  It  is  announced  that  he  is  going  to  travel,  but  it  is  in 
reality  to  see  the  king's  daughter,  and  a  large  retinue  is  to  accompany 
him."  The  Little  Mermaid  smiled,  for  she  knew  the  Prince's  thoughts 
better  than  they.     "  I  must  travel/'  he  had  told  her.     "  My  parents 
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desire  that  I  should  see  the  beautifol  Prinoess,  but  they  will  not  force  me 
to  marry  her.  I  can  never  love  her,  for  she  is  not  like  that  beautiful 
girl  in  the  temple  whom  you  resemble,  and  if  I  must  ever  choose  a  wife 
it  would  be  you  rather,  my  dumb  foundling  with  the  speaking  eyes ;" 
and  he  kissed  her  rosy  lips,  played  with  her  long  hair,  and  laid  his  head 
on  her  heart,  so  that  it  dreamed  of  human  happiness  and  of  an  immortal 

80UL 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  my  dumb  child  ?"  he  asked,  as  they 
stood  together  on  the  deck  of  the  magnificent  vessel  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  neighbouring  king's  country ;  and  he  told  her  of  storms  and 
cahns,  of  the  curious  fish  in  the  deep,  and  of  what  the  divers  had  seen 
below.  Bhe  smiled  at  what  he  told  her,  for  she  knew  better  than  all 
what  it  was  like  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  . 

In  the  moonlight  night,  when  all,  even  the  pilot  who  stood  at  the 
rudder,  were  asleep,  she  sat  at  the  side  of  the  vessel  staring  down  into 
the  dear  water,  and  she  thought  she  saw  her  father's  palace,  with  her 
grandmother  looking  up  towards  her.  Then  her  sisters  appeared  above 
the  water,  and  looking  at  her  sadly,  wrung  their  white  hands.  She  nodded 
to  them,  and,  smiling,  wished  to  tell  them  that  all  was  going  well  and 
happily  for  her,  but  the  cabin-boy  came  near,  so  that  her  sisters  dived 
down,  and  he  thought  what  he  had  seen  was  the  foam  of  the  waves. 

The  next  morning  the  ship  entered  the  harbour  of  the  neighbouring 
king's  splendid  city.  All  the  church-bells  rang,  the  trumpets  sounded 
from  the  high  towers,  and  the  soldiers  presented  arms.  There  was  some 
new  f(6te  every  day.  Balls  and  parties  followed  one  upon  the  other,  but 
the  Princess  was  not  yet  there.  She  was  far  away,  it  was  said,  being 
educated  in  a  holy  temple  where  she  was  learning  all  royal  virtues.  At 
length  she  arrived. 

The  Little  Mermaid  was  very  anxious  to  see  her,  and  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  her  beauty,  for  a  more  lovely  apparition  she  had  never 
beheld.  Her  skin  was  so  clear  and  transparent,  and  firom  beneath  the 
long  dark  lashes  smiled  the  most  honest  eyes  of  a  deep  blue. 

"  It  is  you,"  the  Prince  said, — "  you,  who  saved  me  when  I  lay  as 
dead  on  the  shore;"  and  he  pressed  his  blushing  bride  to  his  breast. 
"  Oh,  I  am  too  happy !"  he  said  to  the  Little  Mermaid.  ''  My  fondest 
hopes  are  realised.  You  wiU  rejoice  in  my  happiness,  for  you  take  more 
interest  in  me  than  any  of  them."  The  Little  Mermaid  kissed  his 
hand,  and  began  to  feel  already  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking.  Was  not 
the  morning  after  his  marriage  to  bring  death  to  her  and  to  change  her 
into  foam  on  the  sea  ? 

All  the  church-bells  rang,  and  heralds  rode  about  the  streets  announc- 
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ing  the  betrothal  On  all  the  altars  sweet-soented  oil  was  burning  in 
beantifiil  silver  lamps.  The  priests  swang  the  censers,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  received  the  bishop's  blessing.  The  Little  Mermaid 
stood  there,  clothed  in  sUk  and  gold,  holding  the  bride's  train,  but  she 
did  not  hear  the  beautiful  music,  nor  did  she  see  the  holy  oeremonj,  she 
only  thought  of  her  death  and  of  all  she  had  lost  in  this  world. 

The  same  evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  on  board  the 
vessel.  The  cannon  thundered,  the  flags  were  flying,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship's  deck  a  magnifloent  tent  of  purple  and  gold  was  erected, 
famished  with  the  most  beautiful  cushions,  and  there  the  newly-married 
couple  were  to  pass  the  night. 

The  sails  swelled  with  wind  and  the  ship  glided  smoothly  through 
the  calm  sea. 

\Mien  it  grew  dark  lamps  of  all  colours  were  lighted,  and  the  sailors 
danced  merrily  on  the  deck.  The  Little  Mermaid  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  first  time  she  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when  she  witnessed 
the  same  magnificence  and  rejoicing,  and  she  whirled  round  in  the  dance 
so  that  all  applauded  her,  for  she  had  never  danced  so  beautifully.  It 
was  as  if  sharp  knives  were  cutting  into  her  tender  feet,  but  she  did  not 
feel  it,  for  her  heart  was  cut  still  more  painfully.  8he  knew  it  was  the 
last  night  she  would  see  him  for  whom  she  had  left  her  home  and  rela- 
tions, for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  lovely  voice  and  had  sufiered 
dafly  tortures,  and  of  all  this  he  knew  nothing.  It  was  the  last  night 
that  she  should  breathe  the  same  air  with  him,  or  behold  the  sea  and 
the  sky  studded  with  stars.  An  eternal  night  without  thoughts  or  dreams 
awaited  her,  who  had  no  soul  and  could  not  gain  one.  All  was  joy  and 
merriment  till  long  past  midnight,  and  she  laughed  and  danced  with 
death  in  her  heart  The  Prince  kissed  his  beautiful  bride,  whilst  she 
played  with  his  black  hair,  and  hand  in  hand  they  retired  to  rest  in 
their  magnificent  tent 

All  was  silent  and  quiet  on  board,  only  the  pilot  stood  at  the  hebn, 
when  the  Little  Mermaid  laid  her  white  arms  on  the  side  of  the  vessel 
looking  towards  the  east,  for  she  knew  that  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  would 
kill  her.  She  now  saw  her  sisters  rise  from  the  waves  as  pale  as  her- 
self. Their  beautiful  long  hair  did  not  now  float  in  the  air,  it  was  cat 
off. 

"  We  have  given  it  to  the  witch  to  purchase  help  for  you,"  they 
said,  *'  so  that  you  may  not  die  this  night,  and  she  has  given  us  a  kmfe, 
— ^here  it  is, — see  how  sharp  it  is.  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  you  must 
bury  it  in  the  Prince's  heart,  and  when  the  warm  blood  falls  upon  your 
feet,  they  will  turn  into  a  fish's  tail,  and  you  will  again  be  a  Mermaid 
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Yon  can  then  retam  to  hb  and  live  your  three  hundred  years,  before  you 
heoome  the  dead  salt  sea-foam.  Make  haste,  for  he  or  you  must  die 
before  the  son  rises.  Your  old  grandmother  has  fretted  so  that  her 
white  hair  has  fallen  off,  like  ours  has  fallen  by  the  witch's  scissors. 
Kin  the  Prince  and  return  to  us,  but  make  haste,  for  do  you  not  see  the 
red  streak  in  the  sky  ?  In  but  a  few  minutes  the  sun  will  rise  and  you 
must  then  die."  They  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  disappeared  in  the 
waves. 

The  Little  Mermaid  drew  back  the  curtain  from  the  tent  and  saw  the 
beautiful  bride  resting  with  her  head  on  the  Prince's  breast.  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  then  looked  at  the  sky  which  was 
becoming  redder  and  redder.  She  examined  the  sharp  pointed  knife, 
and  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Prince,  who  in  his  dreams  murmured 
his  bride's  name.  She  only  was  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  knife  trembled 
in  the  Little  Mermaid's  hand,  but  then  she  threw  it  far  out  into  the  sea, 
which  shone  red  where  it  fell,  as  if  drops  of  blood  bubbled  up  from  the 
water.  Once  more  she  looked  upon  the  Prince  with  dying  eyes,  then 
threw  herself  from  the  vessel  into  the  sea,  and  felt  her  body  dissolving 
into  foam. 

The  sun  now  rose  above  the  water,  the  rays  falling  warmly  upon 
the  cold  sea-foam,  and  the  Little  Mermaid  felt  nothing  of  death.  She 
aaw  the  bright  sun,  and  just  above  her  floated  hundreds  of  transparent, 
beautiful  beings,  through  whom  she  could  see  the  white  sails  of  the  ship 
and  the  red  clouds  in  the  sky.  Their  voices  were  delightful  melody, 
but  so  spiritual  that  no  human  ear  could  hear  them,  nor  could  the  eye 
of  man  perceive  them,  and  they  were  so  light  that  they  floated  in  the 
air  without  wings.  The  Little  Mermaid  saw  that  she  had  a  body  like 
these,  which  rose  higher  and  higher  out  of  the  foam. 

**  To  whom  am  I  carried  ?"  she  asked,  and  her  voice  sounded  like 
that  of  the  other  beings,  so  spiritual  that  no  earthly  music  could  imi- 
tate it. 

''  To  the  daughters  of  the  air,"  the  others  answered.  "  Mermidds 
have  no  immortal  soul,  an4  can  never  have  one  unless  they  gain  a  man's 
love,  so  that  their  future  existence  depends  upon  another  power.  The 
daughters  of  the  air  have  no  immortal  soul  either,  but  by  good  acts 
they  can  gain  one  for  themselves.  We  fly  to  the  warm  countries  where 
the  {blague  is  in  the  burning  air,  and  there  we  fan  coolness,  we  impreg- 
nate the  tai  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  give  relief  and  health.  When 
we  have  striven  for  three  hundred  years  to  accomplish,  all  the  good  we 
can,  we  then  receive  an  immortal  soul,  and  share  in  the  eternal  bliss  of 
mankind.     You,  poor  Little  Mermaid,  have  had  the  same  lofty  aspira- 
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tions,  yon  have  suffered  and  endured,  and  thus  raised  yourself  to  the 
equal  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  so  that  you  can  now,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  good  works,  earn  an  immortal  soul." 

The  Little  Mermaid  raised  her  hands  towards  the  glorious  sun,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  refreshing  tears  filled  her  eyes.  On  the  vessel 
there  was  again  life  and  bustle,  and  she  saw  the  Prince  with  his  beauti- 
ful bride  looking  for  her.  Badly  they  looked  down  upon  the  waves  as  if 
they  knew  that  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  water,  when,  invisible, 
she  kissed  the  bride's  forehead,  smiled  upon  her  and  rose  with  the  other 
children  of  the  air  upon  the  red  cloud  into  the  ethereal  regions. 
"  After  three  hundred  years  we  shall  thus  glide  into  heaven." 
"  And  we  may  even  get  there  earlier,"  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
air  whispered.  "  Invisibly  we  glide  into  the  'clwellings  of  man  where 
there  are  children,  and  for  each  day  on  which  we  find  a  good  child  that 
pleases  its  parents  and  deserves  their  love,  the  Lord  shortens  the  time  of 
our  probation.  The  child  does  not  know  that  we  pass  through  the 
room,  but  if  it  draws  from  us  a  smile  of  pleasure,  one  year  is  taken  off 
the  three  hundred ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  shed  tears  of 
sorrow  over  a  bad  child,  each  tear  adds  one  day  to  the  time  of  our 
probation." 
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LITTLE  KLAUS  AND  BIG  KLAUS. 

IN  B  village  there  lived  two  men  of  the  Bame  name,  both  being  called 
Elaofi,  but  one  had  foar  horaea,  whereas  the  othei  only  posaessed 
one;  and  to  distJagiuBh  them  from  each  other,  the  one  that  had  four 
horaea  was  called  Big  Klans,  and  be  who  had  only  one  hone,  Little 
Klaus.  Now  we  will  see  what  happened  to  botli  of  them,  for  this  is  a 
true  story. 

The  whole  week  throngh  Little  Klans  had  to  jdoagh  for  Big  Klaos, 
and  lead  him  his  single  horse,  for  which  Big  Klans  in  return  helped  him 
with  his  four  borsea,  but  only  once  a-week,  and  that  was  on  Sunday. 
Hoirah  !  how  Little  Klans  clacked  with  his  whip  over  the  five  horses, 
for  they  were  as  good  aa  his  on  that  one  day.  The  snn  abone  so  bean- 
tifidly,  whilst  the  bells  tolled  for  church,  and  the  people  dressed  in  their 
beet,  with  their  hymn-books  nnder  their  arms,  went  to  hear  the  clergy- 
Dum  preach.  Now  when  they  saw  Little  Klaua  plonghing  with  die 
five  horses,  he  waa  highly  delighted,  and  again  i-lflring  hia  whip,  cried, 
"  Oee,  wob !  all  my  horses !" 

"  Yon  mnet  not  speak  thns,"  Big  Klans  said,  "  for  only  one  of  the 
horees  is  yonrs." 

Bat  when  the  next  person  passed.  Little  Klans  forgot  that  be  waa 
not  to  say  it,  and  again  cried,  "  G^,  woh !  all  my  horses  !" 

"  Now  I'll  trouble  yon  not  to  try  tliat  again,"  Big  Klans  said,  "  for 
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if  I  hear  it  onoe  more,  1*11  knock  your  horse  on  the  head  that  it  will  fall 
down  dead  on  the  spot,  and  there  *11  be  an  end  of  that" 

''  Well,  now,  indeed,  it  shall  not  escape  me  again,"  Little  Klaus  said, 
but  no  sooner  did  another  come  by  and  wish  him  good  day,  than 
he  thought  how  gprand  he  looked  ploughing  his  field  with  five  horaesy 
and  then  he  clacked  his  whip,  crying,  "  Gree  woh  I  all  my  horses  !" 

"  Oh,  it  is  to  be,  then  ?"  Big  Klaus  said  :  and  taking  up  a  large 
stone  struck  Little  Klaus'  horse  on  the  head,  so  that  it  fell  over  and  was 
quite  dead. 

''  Oh,  dear,  now  I  have  no  horse  at  all,"  Little  Klaus  said,  and 
began  to  cry.  He  then  took  the  skin  ofif  his  dead  horse,  and  after  it 
had  thoroughly  dried  in  the  wind,  packed  it  in  a  sack,  which  he  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  started  off  to  the  town  to  sell  it  there. 

He  had  far  to  go,  besides  having  to  pass  through  a  great  dark 
forest,  and  the  weather  came  on  very  bad.  He  now  quite  lost  hia  way, 
and  before  he  found  it  again  it  was  growing  dark,  and  he  was  too  far 
off  from,  the  town  or  his  home  to  be  able  to  reach  either  before  night 
thoroughly  set  in. 

Close  by  the  road-side  there  stood  a  large  farm-house,  and  though 
the  shutters  were  closed,  the  light  could  still  be  seen  shining  above  them. 
''  There  I  shall  no  doubt  obtain  permission  to  pass  the  nighty"  Little 
Klaus  thought,  so  he  went  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  farmer's  wife  opened  it,  but  when  she  heard  what  he  wanted, 
she  said  he  might  trudge  on,  for  that  her  husband  was  not  at  home,  and 
she  could  not  admit  any  strangers. 

''  WeU,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  stop  outside,"  Little  Klaus  said,  and 
the  woman  slammed  the  door  in  his  face. 

Close  by  there  was  a  large  hay -stack,  and  between  that  and  the 
house  a  small  shed  with  a  fiat  straw  roof. 

''  I  can  lie  up  there,"  Little  Klaus  said  when  he  saw  the  roof,  "  and 
a  first-rate  bed  it  will  be,  but  I  hope  the  stork  won't  come  down  and 
bite  my  legs."  For  on  the  roof  of  the  house  there  stood  a  live  stork, 
which  had  its  nest  there. 

Little  Klaus  now  climbed  up  on  to  the  shed,  where  he  turned  and 
turned  till  he  made  himself  comfortable,  and  it  so  happened  that  just  as 
he  lay  he  could  see  right  into  the  room  of  the  farm-house,  for  the 
wooden  shutters  did  not  dose  at  the  top. 

He  saw  a  large  table  laid  with  wine  and  roast  meat,  besides  a 
magnificent  fish,  the  fanner's  wife  and  the  sacristan  sitting  there  all 
alone,  and  she  fiUed  his  glass  whilst  he  stuck  his  fork  into  the  fish,  for 
that  was  his  favourite  dish. 
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"  If  I  oould  but  have  some  of  that,"  Little  Klaus  thouglit,  and  he 
stretched  out  hie  neck  to  see  farther  into  the  room.  There  was  also  a 
beaatifol  cake.     That  was,  indeed,  a  feast 

Just  then  he  heard  some  one  come  riding  along  the  road  towards  the 
house,  which  was  the  farmer  coming  home. 

He  was  the  very  best-natnred  man,  but  had  one  peculiarity,  that  he 
ooold  not  bear  to  see  the  sacristan  at  his  house.  If  he  even  met  a 
sacristan  he  at  once  got  into  a  rage.  That  was  the  reason  why  the 
sacristan  had  gone  in  to  wish  the  woman  a  good  evening,  knowing  her 
husband  was  from  home,  and  she  in  gratitude  had  put  all  that  good 
cheer  before  him ;  but  when  she  heard  her  husband,  she  was  frightened 
and  begged  the  sacristan  to  get  into  a  large  empty  box  that  stood  in 
the  room,  as  she  well  knew  her  poor  husband  would  be  in  a  great  rage 
if  he  saw  him.  The  woman  hastily  hid  all  the  eatables  as  well  as  the 
wine  in  the  oven,  for  if  her  husband  had  seen  them  he  would  certainly 
have  asked  the  reason  for  all  those  preparations. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  Little  Klaus  sighed  from  the  top  of  his  shed  when  he 
saw  all  the  good  things  disappear. 

''  Is  any  one  up  there  ?"  the  fanner  asked,  looking  up.  ''  Why  are 
you  lying  there  ?  it  will  be  better  to  go  into  the  house  with  me.'* 

Little  Ellaus  then  told  him  how  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  begged  for 
a  nighf  8  lodging. 

"  Certainly,"  the  farmer  answered ;  ''but  the  first  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  get  something  to  eat" 

The  wife  received  them  cheerfolly,  laid  the  doth  for  them,  and 
brought  a  large  bowt  of  oatmeal  porridge.  The  farmer  was  hungry  and 
ate  with  a  right  good  appetite,  but  Little  Klaus  oould  not  help  thinking 
of  all  the  delicacies  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  oven. 

Under  the  table  at  his  feet,  he  had  thrown  the  sack  with  the  horse's 
skin,  to  sell  which  he  had  come  out,  as  we  already  know. 

The  porridge  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  so  he  pressed  his  foot  upon 
the  sack,  and  the  dry  skin  made  a  loud  crackling  noise. 

''  Be  quiet,  there  !"  Little  Klaus  said  to  his  sack,  but  as  he  pressed 
bis  foot  more  heavily  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  it  crackled  louder  than 
before. 

What  have  you  got  in  your  sack  ?"  the  farmer  asked. 
Oh,  it's  a  sorcerer,"  Little  Eiaus  answered ;    ''  and  he  sap  we 
should  not  be  eating  porridge,  for  that  by  his  witchcraft  he  has  filled 
the  oven  with  roast  meat,  fish,  and  cake." 

''  Bless  me,  can  it  be  possible  ?"  the  farmer  exclaimed,  and  opening 
the  oven,  he  discovered  all  the  dainties  his  wife  had  hidden  there,  but 
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which  he  believed  the  soroerer  in  the  sack  had  provided  for  them.  His 
wife  dared  not  Bay  anything,  so  she  placed  all  on  the  table,  and  they  ate 
of  the  fish,  meat,  and  cake.  Little  Elans  trod  again  npon  the  sack  till 
it  crackled. 

"  What  does  he  say  now  ?"  the  fanner  asked. 

''  He  says,'*  Little  Elans  answered,  ''  that  there  are  three  bottles  of 
wine  for  ns  in  the  oven."  The  farmer's  wife  was  obliged  to  fetch  the 
wine,  and  her  husband  drank  and  grew  as  merry  as  possible.  Bach  a 
sorcerer  as  Little  Elans  had  in  his  sack  he  would  give  anything  to 
possess. 

"  Can  he  call  up  the  devil  ?"  he  asked,  "  for  I  am  right  merry  now 
and  should  like  to  see  him." 

"  Yes,  my  sorcerer  can  do  all  I  ask  him.  Can't  you  ? "  he  said 
pressing  his  foot  upon  the  sack,  and  when  it  crackled  he  continued, 
''  Don't  you  hear  ?  he  says  the  devil  is  so  ugly  that  we  had  better  not 
see  him." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid !     I  wonder  what  he  looks  like ! " 

"  Why,  he  looks  exactly  like  a  sacristan." 

"Wbew!"  the  farmer  cried,  "that  is  ugly;  for  you  must  know 
that,  of  all  things,  I  hate  a  sacristan.  But  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  shall 
know  it  is  only  the  devil,  and  shall  be  the  better  able  to  bear  the  sight 
Now  I  have  courage  for  it ;  but  he  must  not  come  too  near  me." 

'*  Well,  I'll  ask  my  sorcerer,"  Little  Elaus  said,  and,  treading  on 
the  sack,  held  down  his  ear. 

"  WTiat  does  he  say  ?" 

"  He  says  you  may  go  and  open  the  box  thai;  stands  there  in  the 
comer,  and  you  will  see  the  devil  huddled  up  in  it ;  but  you  must  not 
raise  the  lid  too  high,  or  he'll  escape." 

"  Pray  help  me  to  hold  it,"  the  farmer  begged ;  and  he  went  to  the 
box  where  the  real  sacristan  was  hidden,  who  sat  there  in  a  great  fright. 

The  farmer  opened  the  lid  a  little,  and  looked  in.  "  WTiew!"  he 
cried,  and  sprang  back.  "  Now  I've  seen  him,  and  he's  exactly  like 
our  sacristan.     That  was  dreadfal." 

After  that  they  must  have  another  glass,  so  they  went  on  till  late  in 
the  night. 

"  You  must  sell  me  the  sorcerer,"  the  farmer  said.  "  Ask  whatever 
you  like.     I'll  give  you  a  whole  bushel  of  money." 

"  No,  I  can't  sell  him,"  Little  Elaus  said,  "  for  just  consider  the 
great  use  he  is  to  me." 

**  I  should  so  much  like  to  have  him,"  the  farmer  said,  tod  he  went 
on  importuning  him. 
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"  Well,"  Little  Elans  at  lenglih  said,  "  since  yon  have  been  so  good 
as  to  give  me  shelter  this  night,  I  consent,  and  yon  shall  have  the 
soroerer  for  a  bnshel  of  money,  but  I  must  have  the  bushel  heaped  up." 

''  That  you  shall,"  the  farmer  said ;  ''  but  you  must  take  yonder 
box  as  well,  for  I  won't  keep  it  a  minute  longer  in  the  house.  How 
should  I  know,  perhaps  he  is  in  there  still  ?" 

Little  Klaus  gave  the  ^Eurmer  his  sack  with  the  dry  skin,  and  re- 
ceived a  bushel  heaped  up  with  money  in  return.  The  farmer  besides 
made  him  a  present  of  a  large  wheelbarrow  to  carry  his  money  and  the 
box« 

*'  Goodbye,"  Little  Klaus  said,  and  he  wheeled  off  his  money  and 
the  box,  in  which  the  sacristan  was  still  huddled  up. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  forest  was  a  broad,  deep  river,  which  ran 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  swim  against  the  stream,  and 
over  this  river  a  new  bridge  had  been  built,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Little  Klaus  stopped,  saying  out  loud,  so  that  the  sacristan  in  the  box 
might  hear  him  : — 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  I  wonder,  with  this  stupid  box  ?  It  is  as 
heavy  as  if  it  were  full  of  stones,  and  I'm  only  tiring  myself  to  death 
by  vdieeling  it  along  with  me.  I'D  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  if  it 
floats  on  to  my  house,  well  and  good,  and  if  it  does  not,  it  is  no  great 
matter." 

He  then  laid  hold  of  the  box  with,  one  hand,  and  lifted  it  up  a  little, 
just  as  if  he  were  going  to  throw  it  over  the'  side  of  the  bridge. 

**  Don't  do  that !"  the  sacristan  cried  from  inside  the  box.  "  Let  me 
get  out  first" 

"  WTiew!"  Little  Klaus  cried,  pretending  to  be  frightened ;  "  he  is 
in  stilL  I  must  be  quick  and  throw  him  into  the  river,  so  that  he  may 
be  drowned," 

"  No,  no !"  the  sacristan  screamed.  ''  I'll  give  you  a  whole  bushel 
of  money  if  you  let  me  out" 

''  W^ell,  that's  quite  another  thing,"  Little  Klaus  said,  and  opened 
the  box.  The  sacristan  made  haste  to  get  out,  pushed  the  empty  box 
into  the  river,  and  went  home,  where  he  gave  Little  Klaus  a  bushel  of 
money,  so  that,  with  the  one  he  had  already  received,  he  now  had  his 
barrow  fulL 

"  I  am  not  badly  paid  for  my  horse,"  he  said  to  himself,  when  he 
had  got  back  to  his  room  and  heaped  the  money  up  in  a  pyramid  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  ''  What  a  rage  Big  Klaus  will  be  in  when  he 
hears  how  rich  I  have  become  through  my  single  horse,  but  I'll  not  tell 
bim  all  at  once!" 
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He  then  sent  a  boy  to  Big  Elans  to  borrow  a  bushel  measure. 

''  What  can  he  want  with  it  ?"  Big  Klaus  thought ;  and  he  smeared 
some  tar  at  the  bottom  of  the  bushel,  so  that  some  of  whatever  was 
measured  might  stick  to  it,  which  indeed  happened,  for  when  he  got  the 
bushel  measure  back,  he  found  three  new  shilling  pieces  sticking  to  the 
bottom. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  Big  Elaus  cried,  and  ran  immediately  to  the  little 
one.     "  How  did  you  come  by  all  that  quantity  of  money  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  I  got  for  my  horse's  skin,  which  I  sold  yesterday  evening." 

"  That  was  well  paid,"  Big  E^us  said ;  and,  having  run  home 
quickly,  he  took  an  axe,  knocked  aU  his  four  horses  on  the  head,  and, 
having  taken  their  skins  ofif,  drove  with  them  to  the  town. 

"  Hides !  hides !  who  will  buy  hides  ?"  he  cried  through  the  streets. 

All  the  shoemakers  and  tanners  came  running,  and  asked  how  much 
he  wanted  for  them. 

"  A  bushel  of  money  for  each,"  Big  Elaus  said. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?*'  all  the  people  cried.  '^  Do  you  think  that  we 
have  money  by  the  bushel  ?" 

''  Hides!  hides f* who  will  buy  hides?"  he  cried  again.  And  to 
all  those  who  asked  the  price  of  them,  he  answered,  "  A  bushel  of  money 
for  each."  ^ 

''  He  is  making  fools  of  us,"  the  people  cried.  And  the  shoemakers 
took  up  their  thongs,  and  the  tanners  tiieir  leather  aprons,  and  set  to 
thrashing  Big  Elaus  with  them.  '*  Hides !  hides !  Yes,  we'll  tan  your 
hide  for  you,"  all  cried  after  him.  "  Out  of  the  town  with  you  as  quickly 
as  possible  !"  And  Big  Elaus  had  to  hurry  his  best.  He  had  never 
been  so  thrashed  in  his  life  before. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  he  said,  when  he  got  home.  *'  Little  Elaus  shall 
pay  for  this,  for  I'U  certainly  kill  him." 

Now  Little  Elaus'  old  grandmother  was  just  dead,  and  though  she 
had  always  been  cross  and  malicious  he  was  quite  sad,  and  taking  the 
dead  body  he  laid  it  in  his  warm  bed,  to  see  whether  that  would  restore 
life.  There  she  should  He  the  whole  night,  whilst  he  sat  in  the  comer 
and  slept  in  a  chair  as  he  had  often  done  before. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  night,  the  door  opened  and  Big  Elaus  came 
in  with  his  axe.  He  knew  well  where  Little  Elaus'  bed  stood,  so  he 
went  straight  up  to  to  it,  and  knocked  the  old  grandmother  on  the  head, 
thinking  that  it  was  Little  Elaus. 

"  Now  we'll  see,"  he  said,  ''whether  you'll  make  a  fool  of  me  again," 
and  he  went  home. 

'*  Well,  that  is  a  bad  man,"  Little  Elaus  said,  "  for  he  intended  to 
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kill  me ;  it  was  well  for  my  old  grandmother  that  she  was  already  dead, 
or  he  oertaLoly  would  have  taken  her  life." 

He  then  dressed  his  dead  grandmother  in  her  Snnday's  best, 
borrowed  a  horse  from  his  neighbour,  which  he  put  to  the  cart,  and 
seated  her  upon  the  back  seat  so  that  she  could  not  fall.  Having 
arranged  all  this  they  rolled  off  through  the  forest,  and  by  the  time  the 
sun  rose  had  reached  a  large  inn  where  Little  Klaus  stopped  and  went 
in  to  get  some  refreshment 

The  landlord  had  a  great,  great  quantity  of  money,  and  was  a  very 
good  man,  but  so  hot,  as  if  he  had  been  made  up  of  pepper  and  tobacco. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said  to  Little  Klaus.  "  Wby,  you  are  early 
on  the  stir." 

"  Yes,"  Little  Klaus  answered,  ''  I  am  going  to  the  town  with  my 
old  grandmother,  who  is  outside  in  the  cart  I  wish  you  would  talre 
her  out  a  glass  of  mead,  for  she  will  not  come  in,  but  you  must  speak 
very  loud,  as  she  is  rather  deaf." 

''  Most  willingly,"  the  landlord  answered,  and  having  poured  out 
a  large  glass  of  mead,  took  it  to  the  dead  woman,  who  was  seated  up- 
light  in  the  cart  ^ 

''  Here  is  a  glass  of  mead  from  your  grandson,"  the  landlord  said  ; 
but  the  dead  woman  did  not  answer  a  word,  sitting  perfectly  quiet 

^  Do  you  not  hear  ?"  he  cried  as  loud  as  he  could.  "  Here  is  a  glass 
of  mead  from  your  grandson." 

Once  more  he  shouted  the  same  words,  and  then  again,  but  as  she 
did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  nor  stir  in  the  least,  he  got  in  a  passion 
and  threw  the  glass  in  her  face,  so  that  the  mead  trickled  down  her  nose, 
and  she  fell  back  into  the  cart,  for  she  was  only  seated  upright  but  not 
bound. 

''  What  is  this?"  Little  Eiaus  cried,  and,  rushing  out,  seized  the 
landlord  by  the  throat.  "  You  have  killed  my  grandmother.  Do  you 
not  see  there  is  a  great  hole  in  her  forehead  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  what  a  misfortune ! "  the  landlord  cried,  wringing  his  hands. 
"  That  comes  of  my  hot  temper.  My  dear  Little  Klaus,  I  will  give  you 
a  bushel  of  money,  and  have  your  grandmother  buried  as  if  she  were  my 
own  mother,  but  do  not  say  a  word  about  it,  or  I  shall  lose  my  head, 
which  would  be  too  bad." 

So  Little  Klaus  got  a  bushel  of  money,  and  the  landlord  buried  his 
grandmother  just  as  if  she  were  his  own  mother. 

As  soon  as  Little  E^ub  reached  home  with  aU  that  quantity  of 
money,  he  sent  to  Big  Klaus  again  to  borrow  a  bushel  measure. 

'*  How  is  this  ?"  Big  Klaus  said.    ''  Have  I  not  killed  him  ?  Then  I 
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mnst  go  myself  and  see  how  that  is  :**  so  he  went  himself  to  Little  Klans 
with  the  bushel  measure. 

"  Why,  where  did  you  get  all  that  money?"  he  asked,  opening  his 
eyes  wide  at  the  sight  of  the  addition  to  his  treasure. 

"  You  killed  my  grandmother  and  not  me,"  Little  Klaus  said,  "  so 
I  sold  her  body  for  a  bushel  of  money." 

"  That  was  a  good  price,"  Big  Klaus  said,  and  hurrying  home  he 
took  an  axe  with  which  he  killed  his  old  grandmother,  and  laying  her  in 
a  cart  drove  to  the  town  where  the  apothecary  lived,  whom  he  asked 
whether  he  would  buy  a  dead  body. 

"  Who  is  it,  and  where  did  you  get  it?"  the  apothecary  asked. 

"  It  is  my  grandmother,"  Big  Klaus  said,  "  and  I  killed  her  in 
order  to  get  a  bushel  of  money  for  her  body." 

"  The  Lord  forbid ! "  the  apothecary  said.  "  Surely  you  are  ram- 
bling. Don't  talk  that  way  or  you'll  lose  your  head."  He  then  told 
him  what  a  sinful  act  it  was,  and  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be,  threaten- 
ing him  besides  with  punishment,  so  that  Big  Klaus  was  frightened,  and 
jumping  at  once  into  his  cart,  he  lashed  the  horses  and  drove  home  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  apothecary  and  all  the  people  thought  he  was 
mad,  and  therefore  let  him  go  his  way. 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this,"  Big  Klaus  said,  on  his  road  home.  "  Yes, 
Little  Klaus,  dearly  shall  you  pay  ;'*  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  home  he 
took  the  largest  sack  he  had,  and  going  with  it  to  Little  Klaus'  house, 
said,  "  You  have  made  a  fool  of  me  a  second  time.  First  I  knocked 
my  horses  on  the  head,  and  now  I  have  killed  my  grandmother.  This 
is  all  your  fault,  but  you  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  me  a  third  time." 
Thereupon  he  seized  Little  Klaus  round  the  body,  and  having  put  him 
into  the  sack  threw  it  across  his  shoulder,  saying,  "  Now  I  am  going 
to  drown  you." 

He  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  reaching  the  river,  and  Little  Klaus 
was  not  so  Ught  a  weight  to  carry.  He  had  to  pass  close  by  a  church  in 
which  the  organ  sounded,  and  the  people  were  singing  so  beautifully 
that  Big  Klaus  thought  he  might  as  well  go  in  and  hear  a  hymn  before 
going  farther,  so  he  put  down  the  sack,  with  Little  Klaus  in  it,  by  the 
side  of  the  church-door,  and  went  in.  He  knew  well  that  Little  Klaus 
could  not  get  out,  and  as  all  the  people  were  in  church  there  was  no  one 
to  help  him. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  I  oh,  goodness  me !"  Little  Klaus  sighed  as  he  turned 
and  twisted  in  the  sack,  but  it  was  impossible  to  undo  the  rope  that  tied 
the  mouth  of  it,  when  an  old  drover,  with  snow-white  hair,  and  a  long 
staff  in  his  hand,  came  that  way.     He  was  following  a  drove  of  cows  and 
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oxen  which  ran  up  against  the  sack  in  which  Little  Klaus  was,  so  that 
it  was  npset 

''  Oh,  dear  me  I'*  Little  Klaus  sighed,  "I  am  stiU  so  young,  and 
must  already  go  to  heaven." 

"  And  I,  poor  wretch,"  the  drover  said,  "  am  so  old  and  yet  cannot 
get  there." 

**  Open  the  sack,  then,"  Little  Klaus  cried,  '*  and  get  into  it  instead 
of  me,  and  you  will  soon  he  in  Heaven." 

'*  That  I  will  do,  with  pleasure,"  the  old  man  said,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  unfastened  the  sack  than  Little  Klaus  jumped  out. 

''  WiU  you  take  care  of  the  cattle  for  me  ?"  the  old  man  asked  as 
he  crept  into  the  sack,  and  Little  Klaus  having  fastened  it,  went  on 
with  all  the  cows  and  the  oxen. 

Soon  after  Big  Klaus  came  out  of  church  and  took  up  the  sack, 
which  appeared  to  have  grown  much  lighter,  for  the  old  drover  was  not 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  Little  Klaus.  "  How  light  it  has  grown  ! 
That  comes  of  having  heard  a  hymn,"  he  said,  and  went  on  to  the  river, 
which  was  both  wide  and  deep.  He  then  threw  the  sack  with  the  drover 
in  it  into  the  water,  and  called  out,  "  Now  I  think  you  ynH  not  make  a 
fool  of  me  again." 

After  this  he  returned  towards  home,  and  when  he  got  to  where  the 
roads  crossed  he  met  Little  Klaus  driving  his  cattle  along. 

How  is  this  ?"  Big  Klaus  said.     "  Did  I  not  drown  you  ?" 
Yes,"  Little  Klaus  answered,  "  it*s  scarcely  half-an-hour  ago  since 
you  threw  me  into  the  river." 

*'  But  how  came  you  by  all  that  beautiful  cattle  ?"  Big  Klaus  asked. 

"  It  is  sea  cattle,"  Little  Klaus  answered.  ''  I  wiU  tell  you  the 
whole  story,  and  must  thank  you  for  having  drowned  me,  for  now  I  am 
up  in  the  world  and  am  really  rich.  I  was  so  frightened  in  the  sack, 
and  the  wind  whistled  through  my  ears  when  you  threw  me  off  the 
bridge  into  the  cold  water.  I  sank  to  the  bottom  immediately,  but  I 
was  not  hurt,  for  the  most  beautiful  soft  grass  grows  down  there.  On 
that  I  fell  and  immediately  the  sack  was  opened,  when  a  most  lovely 
girl,  dressed  in  snow-white  garments,  with  a  green  wreath  round  her 
wet  hair,  took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  '  Are  you  there.  Little  Klaus  ? 
For  the  present,  here  are  a  few  head  of  cattle  for  you,  but  about  a  mile 
further  on  the  road  you  will  see  a  whole  drove  which  I  give  you.'  Then 
I  perceived  that  the  river  formed  a  large  road  for  the  people  of  the  sea. 
Down  below  they  were  walking  and  driving  straight  from  the  sea  as  far 
inland  as  the  river  runs.  There  were  such  lovely  flowers  and  such 
beautifal  fresh  grass  grew  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  fish  swimming 
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about  in  the  water,  shot  past  my  ears  like  the  birds  here  in  the  air. 
What  beautifal  people  they  are,  and,  oh,  what  magnifioent  cattle !" 

'*  But  why  did  you  oome  up  again  to  us  so  soon  ?"  Big  Klaus  asked. 
''  I  would  not  have  done  so,  if  it  is  as  beautifal  down  there  as  you  say.'* 

''  Well,  you  shall  see  how  politic  that  was  on  my  part,"  Little  Klaus 
said,  "  for  as  I  told  you,  the  girl  said  that  about  a  mile  further  on  the 
road  there  is  a  whole  drove  of  cattle  for  me,  and  by  the  road  she  of 
course  meant  the  river,  for  she  can  walk  on  no  other.  Now  I  know 
what  turns  the  river  takes,  first  here  and  then  there,  so  that  it  is  a  long 
way  round,  and  it  is  much  shorter  to  cut  across  the  dry  land  here  and 
get  to  the  river  again.  By  that  I  save  at  least  half  a  mile,  and  shall  all 
the  sooner  come  into  the  possession  of  my  cattle." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  lucky  man,"  Big  Klaus  said.  '^  And  do  you  think 
I  should  get  some  sea  cattle  too,  if  I  were  down  there  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river?" 

''  No  doubt  about  it,"  Little  Klaus  answered :  ''  but  I  cannot  carry 
you  in  the  sack  as  far  as  the  river ;  you  are  too  heavy  for  me.  If  you 
like  to  walk  there  and  then  get  into  the  sack,  I  wiU  throw  you  in  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable." 

^'  Thank  you,"  Big  Klaus  said, ''  but  if  I  do  not  get  any  cattle  when 
I  am  down  there,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  will  cudgel  you  welL" 

''  Oh,  no,  you  won't  use  me  so  ill  as  that."  With  this  they  walked 
towards  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the  cattle,  which  were  very  thirsty, 
saw  the  water  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  get  some  to  drink,  and 
Little  E^us  continued,  "  Just  look,  what  a  hurry  they  are  in  to  get  to 
the  bottom  again  ! " 

''  Yes,  I  see,"  Big  Klaus  said,  ^'  but  you  had  better  make  haste  and 
help  me,  or  you'U  feel  my  stick,"  and  he  got  into  the  sack  which  lay 
across  the  back  of  one  of  the  oxen. 

*'  Put  a  stone  in  as  well,"  Big  Klaus  said,  "  or  I  fear  I  may  not 
sink." 

''  It  will  do  as  it  is,"  Little  Klaus  said  :  but  for  all  that  he  put  a 
large  stone  in  the  sack,  secured  the  mouth  well,  and  then  pushed  it 
in.     Plump !   and  Big  Klaus  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

''  I'm  afraid  he  won't  find  the  cattle,"  Little  Klaus  said,  and  he 
went  home  with  that  which  he  had. 


/ 
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POOR  John  was  very  sad !  for  hia  father  waa  ao  dangerouBly  ill 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  hie  recoveiy.  Besides  tihose  two 
there  was  no  one  in  the  little  room,  where  the  lamp  on  the  table  was 
near  going  oat,  aa  it  had  grown  late. 

"Yon  hare  always  been  a  good  son,  John!"  his  sick  father 
said,  "  and  the  Lord  will  help  you  on  in  die  world."  He  looked  at 
him  with  mild,  earnest  eyes,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath  died.  It  wae 
jnet  as  if  he  were  aakep.  John  cried,  for  now  he  had  no  one  in  the 
idiole  world,  neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister.  Poor  John ! 
He  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  kissed  his  dead  father's  hand,  crying  many 
Intter  tears,  but  at  last  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  asleep  with  bis 
bead  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

He  then  had  a  curious  dream  :  It  was  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  bowed 
down  before  him,  and  he  saw  bis  father  brisk  and  well,  and  heard  him 
Ungh  aa  he  always  laughed  when  he  was  particularly  joyous.  A 
beantifil  giil  with  a  golden  crown  on  her  shining  hair  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  his  father  said, '  See  what  a  beautiful  bride  you  have. 
She  is  the  most  beautiM  in  the  whole  world.'  He  awoke,  and  all  the 
s[^donr  was  gone,  his  father  lay  dead  and  cold  in  the  bed  and  there 
was  no  one  with  them.    Poor  John ! 

The  next  week  the  dead  body  was  buried ;  John  followed  close  behind 
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the  coffin,  and  in  this  world  never  again  was  he  to  see  his  good  father 
who  had  loved  him  so  much.  He  heard  how  they  threw  the  earth 
down  upon  the  coffin,  he  still  saw  one  comer  of  it :  but  the  next  spade- 
ful that  was  thrown  down,  that  too  disappeared,  and  he  felt  as  if  his 
heart  would  break,  he  was  so  wretched.  All  around  hynms  were  being 
sung  which  sounded  so  beautiful,  and  the  tears  came  into  his*  eyes  :  he 
cried,  and  that  lightened  his  sorrow.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
green  trees,  as  if  to  say,  "  You  must  not  be  sad,  John  !  see  how  beau- 
tifully blue  the  sky  is,  and  your  father  is  now  up  there  in  heaven  pray- 
ing to  Ghjd  that  all  may  go  well  with  you." 

''  I  will  always  be  good,"  John  said,  "  and  then  I  shall  go  to 
heaven  to  my  father.  What  delight  it  will  be  when  we  see  each  other 
again,  and  how  much  I  shall  have  to  tell  him,  and  he  will  show  me  so 
many  things,  instructing  me  in  all  the  splendour  of  heaven,  exactly  as 
he  taught  me  here  on  earth.     Oh,  how  delightful  that  will  be  !" 

All  this  assumed  such  reality  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  smiled  whilst 
the  tears  still  ran  down  his  cheeks.  The  little  birds  sat  above  in  the 
chestnut-trees  and  twittered  "  quiwit !  quiwit  I"  They  were  so  joyous, 
though  they  had  been  present  at  the  funeral,  but  they  Jmew  that  the 
dead  man  was  now  in  heaven  and  had  wings,  larger  and  more  beautiful 
than  theirs,  that  he  was  now  happy  because  he  had  been  good  on  earth, 
and  at  this  they  rejoiced.  John  saw  how  they  flew  away  from  the 
green  trees  far  into  the  world,  and  he  longed  to  go  there  too,  but  first 
he  made  a  large  wooden  cross  to  place  upon  his  father's  grave,  and 
when  in  the  evening  he  took  it  there,  the  grave  was  decorated  with  sand 
and  flowers.  Strangers  had  done  that,  for  all  thought  so  highly  of  his 
dear  father  who  was  now  dead. 

Early  the  next  morning  John  packed  his  small  bundle,  and  secured 
his  inheritance,  consisting  of  ten  pounds  and  a  couple  of  pence,  in  hia 
girdle ;  and  with  this  he  was  about  to  wander  forth  into  the  world,  but 
first  he  went  to  the  churchyard,  to  his  father's  gr&ye,  where  he  prayed 
and  said,  **  Farewell,  my  dear  father.  I  will  always  be  good,  and  there- 
fore you  may  beg  of  the  Lord  that  it  may  go  weU  with  me." 

Out  in  the  fields,  where  he  now  went,  the  flowers  stood  so  fteeh  and 
beautifrd  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  they  nodded  in  the  wind,  just  as  if 
they  meant  to  say,  *^  Welcome  out  here  in  the  green  fields !  Is  it  not 
beautiful?"  But  John  turned  once  more  to  look  at  the  old  church, 
where,  as  a  little  child,  he  had  been  christened,  and  where  he  had  gone 
every  Sunday  with  his  father  to  divine  service.  High  up  in  the  tower 
he  saw  the  church  sprite  standing  at  one  of  the  openings  with  his  j 
pointed  red  cap  on,  and  with  his  bent  arm  shading  his  eyes  fix>m  the 
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sniL  Jolin  nodded  him  a  farewell,  and  the  little  sprite  waved  his  red 
cap,  and.  with  one  hand  on  his  heart,  kissed  the  other  to  him,  to  show 
how  well  he  wished  him,  and  that  he  might  have  a  happy  journey. 

John  thought  how  many  heaudful  things  he  should  see  in  the  large 
magnificent  world,  and  he  went  on  and  further  on, —  further  than  he 
had  ever  been.  The  places  through  which  he  passed  he  did  not  know 
at  all,  nor  the  people  whom  he  met 

The  first  night  he  had  to  sleep  on  a  haycock  in  the  open  field,  for 
he  had  no  other  bed ;  but  just  that  he  thought  delightful.  No  king 
could  be  better  off.  The  field  with  the  river,  the  haycock,  and  the 
blue  sky  above,  was  a  splendid  bed-room.  The  green  grass,  with  the 
little  red  and  white  flowers,  was  the  carpet ;  the  elder-trees  and  the 
rose-bushes  were  nosegays,  and  his  wash-basin  was  the  river,  with  the 
dear,  fresh  water,  in  which  the  rushes  nodded  him  a  good  night  ^d 
good  morning.  The  moon  was  a  large  lamp,  high  up  in  the  ceiling, 
whidi  would  not  set  fire  to  the  curtains.  He  might  sleep  in  perfect 
security,  which  he  did,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  sun  rose,  and  the  little 
birds  all  around  sang,  ''  Good  morning  I  good  morning !  Are  you  not 
up  yet?" 

The  bells  rang  for  diurch,  for  it  was  Simday,  and  the  peo]de  went 
to  hear  the  clergyman.    John  followed  them,  sang  a  hymn,  and  listened 
to  the  word  of  G-od,  and  it  seemed  to  him  exactly  as  if  he  were  in  the 
church  where  he  had  been  christened,  and  where  he  had  sung  hymns  . 
with  his  father. 

In  the  diurchyard  were  many  graves,  some  of  them  covered  with 
high  grass,  and  he  thought  of  his  father's  grave,  which  would  some 
day  become  like  one  of  these,  now  that  he  could  not  weed  and  attend  to 
it.  He  therefore  seated  himself,  and  pulled  up  the  grass,  raised  the  f 
crosses  that  had  fallen,  and  put  back  the  wreaths  which  the  wind  had 
blown  off  the  graves,  thinking,  "  Perhaps  some  one  will  attend  in  like 
manner  to  my  father's  grave  now  that  I  cannot  do  it" 

Outdde  the  church-door  there  stood  an  old  beggar,  supporting 
himself  on  his  crutches,  to  whom  John  gave  the  pence  whidi  he  had, 
and  then  went  on  happy  and  cheerfiiL 

Towards  evcpoing  a  storm  was  blowing  up,  so  that  he  hurried  on  to   ' 
^t  under  cover,  and  as  it  grew  quite  dark  he  readied  a  small  church 
that  stood  by  itself  on  a  slight  eminence,  the  door  of  which  standing    ' 
CDrtonately  open,  he  slipped  in,  intending  to  remain  tiU  the  storm  should 
liAve  passed  over. 

*^  I  will  seat  myself  here  in  a  comer,  for  I  am  tired  and  need  rest" 
lie  said ;  and,  folding  his  hands,  he  repeated  his  evening  prayer,  but 
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before  he  knew  it  he  was  asleep  and  dreaming,  whilst  it  thundered  and 
lightened  without 

When  he  awoke  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  the  storm  was 
over,  and  the  moon  shone  in  through  the  window.  He  now  saw  an 
open  coffin,  with  a  dead  man  in  it,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
but  he  was  not  in  the  least  frightened,  for  he  had  a  good  conscience, 
and  he  knew  that  the  dead  never  do  any  injury  to  any  one,  it  is  the 
living  bad  people  who  do  harm.  Two  such  evil-disposed  persons  stood 
dose  by  the  side  of  the  dead  man,  who  had  been  placed  here  in  the 
church  previous  to  being  buried.  It  was  their  intention  to  take  the 
poor  dead  man  out  of  his  coffin  and  throw  him  outside  the  church-door. 

"  Why  would  you  do  that?"  John  asked.  "  That  is  a  bad  act 
In  the  Lord's  name  let  him  rest" 

. "  Oh,  stuff  of  nonsense!"  the  two  wicked  men  said.  ''  He  has 
cheated  us.  He  owed  us  money,  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  now  he 
must  needs  die,  so  that  we  shall  not  get  a  penny ;  but  we  will  have  our 
revenge,  for  he  shall  He  outside  the  churdi-door  like  a  dead  dog." 

''  I  have  only  ten  pounds,"  John  said ;  "  that  is  my  whole  inherit- 
auoe,  but  that  I  will  give  you  with  pleasure  if  you  promise  me 
faithfully  to  leave  the  poor  dead  man  in  rest  I  shall  no  doubt  get  on 
without  the  money.  I  have  strong,  healthy  limbs,  and  God  will  at  all 
times  help  me." 

"  WeU,"  the  two  wicked  creatures  said,  "  if  you  pay  his  debt  we 
will  not  do  anything  to  him,  you  may  ply  upon  that ; "  and  they  took 
the  money  which  John  offered  them^*- laughing  at  him  for  his  good 
nature,  and  they  went  away.  John  now  put  the  dead  man  in  order  in 
his  coffin  again,  folding  his  hands,  then  took  his  departure,  and  wan- 
dered contentedly  through  ike  forest  that  lay  before  him. 

On  all  sides,  where  the  moon  couJA  shine  through  the  trees,  he  saw 
the  prettiest  little  elves  playing  merrily ;  and  they  did  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed,  for  they  knew  that  he  was  a  good,  innocent 
fellow,  and  it  is  only  the  wicked  who  can  never  see  the  elves.  Some  of 
these  were  no  bigger  than  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and  they  had  their 
long,  yellow  hair  fastened  up  with  golden  combs.  Two  and  two  they 
were  rocking  on  the  large  dew-drops  which  hung  to  the  leaves  and  the 
high  grass.  Occasionally  one  of  the  drops  would  burst,  and  they  then 
fell  down  amongst  the  grass,  which  caused  laughter  and. confusion 
amongst  the  other  little  beings.  It  was  delightful  to  watch  them. 
They  sang ;  and  John  recognised  all  the  pretty  songs  which  he  had 
leanit  as  a  little  boy.  Large  speckled  spiders,  with  silver  crowns  on 
their  heads,  spun  hanging  bridges   and  palaces  from  one  hedge   to 
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another,  which  looked  like  shining  glass  in  the  clear  moonlight,  aa  the 
fine  dew  fell  npon  them.  This  continued  till  the  sun  rose,  when  the 
little  elves  crept  into  the  ilower-huds,  and  the  wind  seizing  their  bridges 
jmd  palaces  swept  them  through  the  air. 

John  had  now  left  the  forest,  w^hen  a  man's  voice  called  after  him, 
**  Hallo,  comrade  I  where  are  you  going  to  ?" 

"  Out  into  the  wide  world,"  John  answered.  "  I  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  am  a  poor  lad ;  but  the  Lord  will  help  me." 

"  I  am  going  into  the  wide  world,  too,"  the  stranger  said,  "  so  let 
ufl  go  together." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  John  said.  So  they  went  on  in  company, 
and  BOon  grew  friends,  for  they  were  both  good  fellows.  John  very 
soon  found  out  that  his  companion  was  by  far  more  clever  than  he,  for 
he  had  travelled  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  knew  something  of 
everything. 

The  sun  was  already  high  up,  when  they  seated  themselves  under  a 
large  tree  to  have  their  breakfast,  and  just  then  an  old  woman  came  by. 
Oh,  she  was  so  old  that  she  walked  quite  double,  supporting  herself 
with  a  stick,  and  on  her  back  she  carried  a  bundle  of  wood,  which  she 
had  gathered  in  the  forest.  Her  apron  was  tucked  up,  and  John  saw 
that  she  had  three  large  fern-leaves  in  it.  When  she  had  got  dose  up 
to  them  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  for  she  had 
broken  her  leg, — the  poor  old  woman  ! 

John  proposed  at  once  that  they  should  carry  her  home ;  but  the 
stranger  opened  his  knapsack,  and,  taking  out  a  small  jar,  said  that  he 
had  a  salve  in  it  which  would  immediately  set  her  leg,  making  it  as 
strong  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken,  so  that  she  could  walk  home 
alone.  For  this,  however,  he  required  that  she  should  give  him  the 
three  fern-leaves  which  she  had  in  her  apron. 

''  That  will  be  paying  somewhat  dear,"  the  old  woman  said,  nodding 
her  head  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  she  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
part  with  the  leaves ;  but  then  it  was  not  agreeably  to  lie  there  with  a 
broken  leg,  so  she  gave  them  to  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  applied 
the  salve  to  her  leg  she  got  up  and  walked  better  than  she  had  done 
before.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  salve ;  but  that  was  not  to  be 
bought  at  an  apothecary's. 

"What  do  you  want  with  the  fern-leaves?"  John  asked  his 
travelling  companion. 

"  They  will  make  capital  brooms,"  he  answered,  "  which  I  am  very 
fond  of,  for  I  am  a  queer  fellow." 

Then  they  went  on  a  considerable  distance  further. 
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"How  overcaBt  the  sky  is  becoming!"  Jolm  said,  pointing  before 
bim,  "  those  are  immensely  heavy  clouds." 

"  No,"  his  companion  said,  "  those  are  not  clouds  but  mountains. 
Oh,  the  beautiful  high  mountains !  at  the  top  of  those  one  is  high  above 
the  clouds,  in  the  purest  air.  That  is  delightful,  and  by  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  there." 

'  They  were  not  as  near  as  appeared,  and  had  a  whole  day  to  walk 
before  they  reached  the  mountains,  which  were  partly  overgrown 
*with  black  forests,  and  there  were  rocks  as  large  as  a  town. 

It  threatened  to  be  hard  work  to  get  over  these,  and  therefore  John 
and  his  companion  went  into  the  inn  to  have  a  good  rest  and  gather 
strength  for  the  next  day's  walk. 

Down  below,  in  the  public  room  of  the  inn,  were  a  great  many 
people  assembled,  for  there  was  a  man  there  who  performed  plays  with 
dolls.  He  had  just  erected  his  little  theatre,  and  the  people  sat  all 
around  to  see  the  play,  but  right  in  front,  in  the  very  best  place,  was  a 
big  butcher  with  a  large  bulldog, — oh,  what  an  ugly  beast  I  —  seated 
by  his  side,  and  staring  before  it  just  like  all  the  others. 

Now  the  play  began,  and  a  very  pretty  play  it  was,  with  a  Ring 
and  Queen  sitting  on  a  beautiful  throne,  with  gold  crowns  on  their 
heads  and  with  long  trains;  for  why  should  they  not?  The  very 
prettiest  wooden  dolls  with  glass  eyes  and  large  mustachios  stood  at  all 
the  doors,  opening  and  shutting  them  to  let  fresh  air  into  the  room. 
It  was  the  prettiest  possible  play,  and  not  at  all  doleful ;  but  no  sooner 

did  the  Queen  rise  and  walk  across  the  room,  when heaven  only 

knows  what  the  great  bulldog  could  have  been  thinking  of,  but  as  the 
butcher  did  not  hold  it,  it  made  a  spring  right  on  to  the  stage  and 
seized  the  Queen  round  her  slender  waist,  that  it  went ''  krick,  krack !" 
How  dreadful  it  was ! 

The  poor  man  who  owned  the  dolls  was  quite  frightened  and  sad, 
for  the  Queen  was  the  very  prettiest  of  all  his  dolls,  and  now  the  ugly 
bulldog  had  bitten  off  her  head ;  but  when  all  the  people  had  gone  the 
stranger  who  had  come  with  John  said  he  would  put  her  to  rights 
again.  Hereupon  he  took  out  his  jar,  and  rubbed  the  Queen  with  the 
salve  with  which  he  had  cured  the  old  woman  when  she  broke  her  leg. 
As  soon  as  the  doll  was  salved  it  was  not  only  whole  again,  but 
it  could  move  all  its  limbs  of  his  own  accord,  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  pulling  a  string.  Indeed  the  doll  was  a  living  human 
being  in  everything,  excepting  that  it  could  not  speak.  The  master  of 
the  dolls  was  delighted,  for  now  he  had  not  to  touch  this  one  at  all,  but 
she  danced  of  her  own  accord,  which  none  of  the  others  could  do. 
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Now,  late  at  night,  whea  all  were  in  bed  in  the  inn,  there  was 
some  one  sighing  so  dreadfdlly,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  all  got  up 
to  see  who  it  could  be.  The  man  who  had  performed  the  play  went 
to  his  little  theatre,  for  from  there  the  sighing  came,  and  he  found  all 
the  dolls  lying  about,  the  King  with  aU  his  vassals,  and  they  were  all 
sighing  so  piteously,  and  staring  with  their  glass  eyes,  for  they  too 
wanted  to  be  salved  a  little,  the  same  as  the  Queen,  so  that  they  might 
move  as  she.  The  Queen  kneeled  down,  and,  holding  up  her  beautiful 
crown,  prayed,  "  Take  this  from  me,  but  salve  my  husband  and  all  my 
court."  The  poor  man  could  not  help  crying,  for  he  sincerely  pitied 
them,  and  he  promised  the  stranger  all  tiie  receipts  from  the  next 
performance  if  he  would  only  salve  four  or  five  of  the  prettiest  dolls ; 
but  the  stranger  would  accept  nothing  but  the  large  sword  which  the 
man  wore  at  his  side,  and  no  sooner  had  he  received  this  than  he 
rubbed  six  of  the  dolls  with  his  salve,  and  they  immediately  began  to 
dance  so  prettily  that  all  the  girls, — the  live  girls, —  danced  with  them. 
The  coachman  and  the  cook  danced,  the  waiter  and  the  housemaid,  and 
all  the  strangers  danced,  as  did  likewise  the  fire-shovel  and  the  tongs, 
but  they  fell  over  the  very  first  step  they  took — that  was  a  merry 
night 

The  next  morning,  John  and  his  companion  went  away  from  them 
all,  up  the  high  mountain  and  through  the  large  pine -forests.  They 
mounted  so  high  that  at  last  the  church-roofs  below  looked  Uke  little 
red  berries  amongst  all  the  green,  and  they  could  see  so  far,  many, 
many  miles,  where  they  had  never  been.  80  many  beauties  of  nature 
John  had  never  before  beheld  at  once,  and  he  heard  amongst  the 
mountains  the  huntsman's  horn  blown  so  delightfully,  that  tears  of 
pleasure  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh  God,  how  grateful 
we  ought  to  be  for  all  thy  goodness,  and  for  all  the  beauties  in  this 
world!" 

His  companion  stood  there  also,  with  folded  hands,  looking  down 
upon  the  forest  and  the  towns,  and  just  then  there  was  a  delightfully 
sweet  sound  above  their  heads.  They  looked  up  and  saw  a  large' 
white  swan  floating  in  the  air  and  singing,  so  as  they  had  never  heard 
A  bird  sing  hefyre  ;  but  the  sounds  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the 
beautiful  bird,  drooping  its  head,  sank  slowly  down  at  their  feet,  where 
it  lay  quite  dead. 

''Two  such  beautiful  wings,"  the  travelling  companion  said,  ''so 
large  and  so  white,  are  worth  any  money,  and  I  must  take  them  with 
me.  Now  you  see  how  useful  the  sword  is;"  and  with  one  stroke  he  cut 
off  the  two  wings  of  the  dead  bird,  which  he  carried  with  them. 
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They  travelled  many,  many  miles  farther,  over  the  momitains,  till 
at  last  they  saw  a  large  city  before  them,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
towers,  which  sparkled  like  silver  in  the  bright  simshine ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  there  stood  a  magnificent  marble  palace  with  a  roof 
of  pure  gold,  and  there  the  Eling  lived. 

John  and  his  companion  would  not  enter  the  town  at  once,  but  re- 
mained in  an  inn  outside,  for  they  wished  to  smarten  themselves  up 
before  appearing  in  the  streets.  The  innkeeper  told  them  that  the  King 
was  a  very  good  man,  who  would  never  hurt  any  one,  but  that  his 
daughter  was,  oh,  such  a  wicked  Princess !  Beauty  she  had  enough, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  compare  to  her ;  but  what  use  was  that,  for  she 
was  a  wicked  cruel  witch,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  many  excellent 
young  Princes  losing  their  lives  ?  She  gave  permission  to  all  to  woo 
her,  be  it  Prince  or  beggar,  it  was  all  the  same  to  her,  and  he  need 
only  guess  three  thoughts  of  hers,  at  the  time  of  her  asking  them.  If 
he  could  do  this  she  would  marry  him,  and  he  should  be  King  of  the 
whole  country  after  her  father's  death,  but  if  he  could  not  guess  them, 
she  then  had  him  hanged  or  beheaded.  All  this  made  the  old  Kmg, 
her  father,  very  sad,  but  he  could  not  interfere,  for  he  had  once  said  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  lovers ;  that  she  might  do  as  she 
liked.  Now  each  time  a  Prince  came  and  she  asked  him  her  thoughts, 
he  could  not  guess  them,  so  that  he  was  hanged  or  beheaded,  for  he 
had  been  warned  of  the  consequences  and  might  have  left  the  wooing 
alone.  The  King  was  in  such  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  all  this 
mourning  and  misery,  that  for  one  whole  day  in  the  year  he  lay  on  his 
knees,  with  all  his  soldiers,  praying  that  the  Princess  might  be  less 
wicked,  but  she  would  not  alter.  The  old  women  who  drank  brandy 
coloured  it  black  before  drinking  it.  That  was  their  way  of  mouroing, 
and  what  more  could  they  possibly  do  ? 

"  The  hateful  Princess  I "  John  said,  "  she  ought  to  be  whipped, 
which  would  do  her  good.  If  I  were  but  the  old  King  she  should 
smart!" 

They  then  heard  the  people  without  shouting  "Hurrah!"  The 
Princess  was  passing,  and  she  was  so  beautiful  that  all  forgot  how 
wicked  she  was,  and  therefore  they  shouted  "Hurra)^!"  Twelve 
beautiful  maidens,  all  dressed  in  white  silk,  holding  a  golden  tulip  in 
their  hands,  rode  by  her  side,  mounted  on  coal-black  horses.  The 
Princess  herself  rode  a  snow-white  horse,  decorated  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  and  her  riding-dress  was  of  pure  gold,  whilst  the  whip  she  had 
in  her  hand  was  like  a  ray  of  the  sun.  The  golden  crown  on  her  head 
looked  like  stars  from  the  heavens  above,  an^  her  mantle  was  made  of 
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more  tlian  a  thonsand  butterflies'  wings,  but  for  all  that  she  was  much 
handsomer  than  all  her  clothes. 

When  John  saw  her  he  turned  as  red  as  a  drop  of  bloody  and  he 
conld  scarcely  utter  a  word.  The  Princess  was  exactly  like  the 
beautifdl  girl  with  the  gold  crown  of  whom  he  had  dreamed  the  night 
of  ku  father's  death.  She  was  so  very  beautiful  that  he  could  not  help 
loving  her.  "  It  cannot  possibly  be  true/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  that 
she  is  a  wicked  witch,  who  has  the  people  hanged  or  beheaded  if  they 
cannot  guess  what  she  asks  them.  Every  one  is  allowed  to  woo  her, 
even  the  poorest  beggar,  and  I  will  therefore  go  to  the  palace,  for  I  cannot 
help  it."  Every  one  advised  him  not  to  do  so,  for  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  share  the  fate  of  all  the  others.  His  travelling  companion  also 
tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  John  said  aU  would  be  right,  and  having 
bmahed  his  boots  and  coat,  washed  his  face  and  hands,  and  combed  his 
beautiful  yellow  hair,  he  went  into  the  town,  all  alone,  straight  to  the 
palace. 

"Ck>me  in,"  the  old  Ejng  said  when  John  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  as  he  opened  it  came  to  meet  him  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  with 
worsted-work  slippers  on  his  feet.  He  had  his  gold  crown  on  his  head, 
his  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the  imperial  globe  in  the  other.  '^  Wait  a 
minute,"  he  said,  and  he  put  the  globe  under  his  arm,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  John  his  hand,  but  when  he  heard  the  object  of  his 
visit,  he  began  to  cry  so  that  the  sceptre  and  the  globe  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  he  had  to  dry  his  eyes  with  the  comer  of  his  dressing-gown.  The 
poor  old  King ! 

''  Have  nothing  to  do  with  her,"  he  said, ''  you  will  come  to  grief,  like 
all  the  others.  But  come  and  see."  He  then  led  John  out  into  the 
Princess's  pleasure-garden,  and  it  was  horrible  what  he  saw  there.  Up 
aloft  in  each  tree  were  hanging  three  or  four  sons  of  kings,  who  had 
wooed  the  Princess,  but  had  not  been  able  to  guess  her  thoughts.  At 
every  breeze  the  skeletons  rattled  and  frightened  the  little  birds  so 
that  they  never  ventured  into  the  garden  again.  The  flowers  were  tied 
to  human  bones  instead  of  sticks,  and  in  the  flower-pots  were  grinning 
akuUs.     That  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  garden  for  a  Princess. 

"  Here  you  see,"  the  old  King  said,  "  and  you  will  fare  just  the 
flame,  as  all  the  others  whose  bones  you  behold  here.  Do  not  persist 
therefore.  Indeed  you  make  me  quite  unhappy,  for  I  take  it  so  to 
heart" 

John  kissed  the  good  King's  hand  and  said  it  would  all  be  right, 
for  that  he  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  Princess. 

She  just  then  came  riding  into  the  court-yard  with  all  her  ladies,  so 
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they  went  out  to  meet  her  and  wish  her  a  good  morning.  She  was  so 
lovely,  and  when  she  shook  hands  with  John,  he  loved  her  more  than 
ever.  It  was  quite  impossible  she  should  be  the  wicked  witch  all  the 
people  said  she  was.  They  then  went  up  into  the  drawing -room,  where 
little  pages  handed  them  preserves  and  gingerbread  nuts,  but  the  old 
King  was  so  sad  that  he  could  not  eat  anything,  and  the  gingerbread 
nuts  were  besides  too  hard  for  his  old  teeth. 

'It  was  settled  that  John  should  come  to  the  palace  again  the 
following  morning,  when  the  judges  and  the  whole  council  would  be 
present  to  hear  how  he  succeeded  with  his  guessing.  If  he  answered 
correctly  he  would  have  to  come  twice  more,  but  no  one  yet  had  got 
over  the  first  visit. 

John  felt  in  no  way  troubled  about  how  he  should  succeed,  but  was 
in  high  spirits,  thin^ng  only  of  the  beautiful  Princess.  He  firmly 
believed  the  Lord  would  help  him,  but  how  he  did  not  know  and  would 
rather  not  think  at  all  about  it. 

He  seemed  never  to  grow  tired  of  talking  about  the  Prinoese,  how 
kindly  she  had  behaved  to  him,  and  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  he 
longed  for  the  following  day,  that  he  might  see  her  again  and  try  hia 
fortune  at  the  guessing. 

But  his  travelling  companion  shook  his  head  and  was  quite  depressed. 
''  I  have  grown  so  fond  of  you,*'  he  said,  "  and  we  might  stiU  have 
remained  a  long  while  together,  but  now  I  am  to  lose  you.  My  poor, 
dear  John,  I  could  cry,  but  I  wiU  not  trouble  the  last  evening  very 
likely  that  we  are  to  spend  together.  Let  us  be  merry,  right  merry, 
and  to-morrow  morning,  when  you  are  gone,  I  can  cry  quite  un- 
disturbed." 

It  was  known  all  over  the  city  that  a  new  pretender  to  the  Prinoesa's 
hand  had  arrived,  and  sorrow  reigned  everjrwhere,  for  it  was  not  likely 
John  would  succeed  better  than  the  others  had  done.  The  theatre 
remained  closed,  the  old  cake-women  tied  crape  round  their  ginger- 
bread, and  the  Ejng  with  all  the  priests  remained  on  their  knees  in  the 
churches  all  day  long. 

Towards  evening  the  travelling  companion  prepared  a  large  bowl 
of  punch,  saying,  "  Now  we  wiU  be  very  merry  and  drink  the  Princess's 
health  ! "  but  when  John  had  drunk  two  glasses  he  became  so  sleepy 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  he  sank  into  a 
sound  sleep.  His  companion  then  took  him  gently  off  jiis  chair  and 
put  him  to  bed,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  grown  dark  he  took  the  two  large 
wings  which  he  had  cut  off  the  dead  swan,  and  fastened  them  to  his 
shoulders.    He  also  took  the  largest  of  the  fern-leaves  he  had  received 
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'irom  the  old  woman  who  fell  and  broke  her  leg ;  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket  and  flew  out  of  the  window,  over  the  city,  straight  to  the  palace 
where  he  seated  himself  in  a  comer  above  the  window  of  the  Princess's 
bed-room. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  city,  and  it  had  just  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve 
when  the  window  opened,  and  the  Princess,  in  a  long  white  cloak  and 
with  black  wings,  flew  away  to  a  large  mountain.  The  travelling  com- 
panion made  himself  invisible  and  flew  after  her,  whipping  her  with  the 
fern-leaf  till  the  blood  came.  Oh,  that  was  a  flight  through  the  air  ! 
the  wind  seizing  her  cloak,  which  spread  itself  out,  Hke  a  large  sail,  and 
the  moon  shining  all  the  white. 

"  How  it  hails,  oh,  how  it  does  hail  I "  the  Princess  cried  at  every 
stroke  from  the  fern -leaf,  but  she  got  to  the  mountain  where  she 
knocked.  There  was  a  rolling  noise  like  thunder  as  the  mountain 
opened,  and  the  Princess  went  in,  John's  companion  following  her,  for 
no  one  could  see  him,  as  he  was  invisible.  They  went  along  a  wide 
passage,  the  sides  of  which  glittered  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  owing 
to  thousands  of  spiders  running  up  and  down  the  walls,  and  they  shone 
like  fire.  They  now  came  to  a  large  hall,  built  of  silver  and  gold ;  and 
red  and  blue  flowers,  as  large  as  sunflowers,  grew  out  of  the  walls,  but 
no  one  could  pluck  them,  for  the  stalks  were  ugly,  poisonous  snakes, 
and  the  flowers  were  fire  coming  out  of  their  throats.  The  whole 
ceiling  was  covered  with  glow-worms  and  sky-blue  bats,  constantly 
fluttering  their  wings,  which  had  a  very  extraordinary  efiect  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  throne  supported  by  four  skeletons  of  horses 
with  harness  made  of  the  red  fiery  spiders.  The  throne  itself  was  of 
milk-white  glass,  and  the  cushions  were  little  black  mice  holding  each 
other  by  the  tail.  Above  the  throne  was  a  covering  of  rose-coloured 
cobweb,  spotted  with  the. prettiest  little  green  flies  which  shone  like 
jewels.  On  the  throne  sat  an  old  magician  with  a  crown  on  his  ugly 
head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  He  kissed  the  Princess  on  the  fore- 
head, made  her  sit  by  his  side  on  the  splendid  throne,  and  then  the 
music  began.  Large  black  grasshoppers  played  the  Jew's  harp,  and 
the  owl  struck  itself  on  the  stomach,  for  it  had  no  drum,  so  that  it  was  a 
strange  concert,  during  which  little  black  goblins  with  ignes  fatui  in 
their  cape  danced  about  the  halL  No  one  could  see  John's  companion, 
who  had  taken  his  station  immediately  behind  the  throne,  where  he 
heard  and  saw  everything. 

The  courtiers  who  now  entered  were  very  fine  and  g^rand,  but 
whoever  examined  them  closely  could  see  at  once  that  they  were  only 
broom-handleB  with  cabbages  for  heads,  to  which  the  Magician  had 
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given  life  and  embroidered  clothes.     But  that  did  not  matter  as  they 
were  only  used  for  show. 

After  the  dancing  the  Princess  told  the  Magician  that  there  was  a 
new  pretender  to  her  hand,  and  consulted  him  about  what  she  should  think 
of,  so  that  she  might  ask  him  when  he  came  to  the  palace  the  following 
morning. 

"  Attend,"  the  Magician  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you.  You  must 
choose  something  very  easy,  and  then  he  is  sure  not  to  hit  upon  it. 
Think  of  one  of  your  shoes,  and  that  he  will  never  guess.  Then  have 
his  head  cut  off,  and  do  not  forget,  when  you  come  to-morrow  night, 
to  bring  me  his  eyes,  for  those  I  will  eat." 

The  Princess  bowed  low  and  said  that  she  would  not  forget  the 
eyes,  whereupon  the  Magician  opened  the  mountain,  and  she  flew  back 
home,  her  follower  whipping  her  so  hard  all  the  time  that  she  sighed 
heavily  over  the  violent  hail,  and  hastened  as  much  as  possible  to  get 
through  the  window  into  her  bed-room.  The  travelling  companion  then 
flew  back  to  the  inn  where  John  was  still  asleep,  took  off  his  wings  and 
went  to  bed  too,  for  he  might  well  be  tired. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning  when  John  awoke,  and  his  com- 
panion, who  got  up  at  the  same  time,  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  most 
strange  dream  about  the  Princess  and  her  shoe,  whereford  he  begged 
him  to  ajj^  her  whether  it  was  not  of  her  shoe  she  was  thinking. 

"  I  may  as  well  ask  that  as  anything  else,"  John  said.  "  It  may 
be  all  right  what  you  dreamed,  for  I  put  my  trust  in  God,  who  will 
help  me.  I  will,  however,  say  goodbye  to  you,  for  if  I  guess  wipng  I 
shall  never  see  you  again." 

They  then  embraced  each  other,  and  John  went  to  the  palace. 
The  whole  hall  was  full  of  people,  the  judges  sitting  in  their  arm-chairs 
with  eiderdown  pillows  behind  their  heads,  for  they  had  so  much  to 
think  of.  The  old  King  got  up  and  dried  his  tears  with  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  just  then  the  Princess  entered.  She  was  more 
lovely  than  the  day  before,  and  saluted  all  so  kindly,  but  to  John  she 
gave  her  hand  wishing  him  a  good  morning. 

The  time  had  come  for  John  to  guess  what  she  was  thinking  of, 
and  oh,  goodness !  how  lovingly  she  looked  at  him,  but  as  soon  as  she 
heard  him  pronounce  the  one  word  "  shoe,"  she  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled ;  but  that  was  of  no  use,  for  he 
had  guessed  right. 

Oh,  gracious !  how  delighted  the  old  King  was ;  he  turned  head 
over  heels,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  all  the  people  ap- 
plauded both  him  and  John,  who  had  guessed  right  the  first  time. 
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His  companion  was  pleased  also  when  he  heard  how  well  all  had 
gone  ofiP,  but  John  folded  his  hands  and  thanked  God,  in  whom  he  put 
his  trust,  to  help  him  the  other  times  as  welL  The  next  day  he  was 
to  gness  again. 

That  evening  passed  the  same  as  the  evening  before,  and  when 
John  was  asleep,  his  travelling  companion  flew  after  the  Princess  to 
the  monntain,  whipping  her  harder  than  the  first  time,  for  he  had  now 
two  of  the  leaves.  No  one  saw  him,  and  he  heard  everything.  The 
Princess  was  to  think  of  her  glove,  and  that  he  told  John,  as  if  he  had 
dreamed  it,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  guessing  right,  and  there 
was  rejoicing  all  through  the  palace.  The  whole  court  turned  head 
over  heels,  just  as  they  had  seen  the  King  do  it  the  day  before ;  but  the 
Princess  lay  on  the  sofa  and  would  not  utter  a  syllable.  It  was  now 
the  question,  whether  John  would  guess  correctly  the  third  time.  If 
he  succeeded  he  was  to  have  the  beautiful  Princess,  and  after  the  old 
King's  death  inherit  the  whole  kingdom,  but  if  he  guessed  wrong  he 
was  to  lose  his  life,  and  the  Magician  would  eat  his  beautiful  blue  eyes. 

That  night  John  went  to  bed  betimes,  said  his  prayers  and  slept 
soundly,  whilst  his  companion  fastened  on  the  wings,  hung  the  sword 
at  his  side,  and  taking  the  three  fern-leaves  flew  off  to  the  palace. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  wind  blew  so  that  the 
tiles  from  the  roofs  flew  in  all  directions,  and  the  trees  in  tbn  garden 
where  the  skeletons  hung  were  bent  like  reeds  in  a  stonn.  It  lightened 
every  moment,  and  the  thunder  rolled  as  if  it  were  one  clap  that  lasted 
the  whole  night  The  window  was  now  thrown  open  and  the  Princess 
flew  out.  She  was  as  pale  as  death,  but  she  laughed  at  the  bad 
weather,  saying  that  it  might  as-  well  blow  a  little  harder.  Her  white 
cloak  was  whirled  about  in  the  air,  whilst  the  travelling  companion 
whipped  her  with  the  three  leaves  till  the  blood  dripped  down  upon 
the  earth  and  she  could  scarcely  fly,  but  she  reached  the  mountain  at 
last. 

'*  It  hails  and  blows,"  she  said.     **  1  have  never  before  been  out  in 

such  weather." 

< 

'^  One  may  have  too  much,  even  of  a  good  thing,"  the  Magician 
said.  She  then  told  him  that  John  had  again  guessed  right,  and  that 
if  he  should  do  so  for  the  third  time  on  the  morrow,  he  would  then 
have  won,  and  she  could  never  again  come  to  the  mountain  or  practise 
magic  as  during  the  past,  and  that  she  was  therefore  quite  ^rowful. 

'^  But  he  shall  not  guess  it,"  the  Magician  said.  '*  1  wm  set  him 
something  that  he  will  never  think  of,  or  he  must  be  a  greater  magician 
than  I  am.     Now  let  us  be  merry ;"  and  taking  the  Princess  by  both 
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hands  they  danced  about  with  all  the  little  goblins,  whilst  the  red 
spiders  ran  up  and  down  the  wall  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  to  be  on 
fire.  The  owl  beat  the  drum,  the  crickets  whistled,  and  the  black 
grasshoppers  played  the  Jew's  harp.     It  was  a  merry  ball ! 

When  they  had  danced  long  enough  the  Princess  had  to  go  home, 
for  fear  she  might  be  missed,  and  the  Magician  said  he  would  accom- 
pany her,  so  that  they  might  be  as  long  together  as  possible. 

They  flew  off  through  the  storm,  and  the  travelling  companion 
broke  his  three  rods  upon  their  backs ;  never  had  the  31agician  been 
out  in  such  hail.  When  they  reached  the  palace  he  said  goodbye  to 
the  Princess,  whispering  to  her,  "  Think  of  my  head ;"  but  the  travel- 
ling companion  heard  it,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Princess 
entered  her  bedroom  window,  and  the  Magician  turned  to  go  home,  he 
caught  him  by  his  long  black  beard  and  with  the  sword  cut  his  ugly 
head  off  his  shoulders,  without  the  Magician  once  seeing  him.  His 
body  he  threw  into  the  sea  to  the  fish,  but  the  head  he  only  dipped  in 
the  water,  and  t3ring  it  up  in  his  silk  pocket-handkerchief  he  carried  it 
to  the  inn  with  him  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  gave  John  the  handkerchief,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  not  undo  it  till  the  Princess  should  ask  him  what  her 
thought  was. 

There  were  so  many  people  in  the  great  hall  at  the  palace,  that 
they  were  packed  as  closely  together  as  radishes  tied  up  in  a  bundle. 
The  judges  sat  in  their  arm-chairs  with  the  soft  pillows,  and  the  old 
Eling  had  new  clothes  on,  and  his  crown  and  sceptre  had  been  polished 
up,  so  that  he  was  quite  smart,  but  the  Princess  was  very  pale  and 
wore  a  black  dress  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  funeraL 

"  What  is  my  thought  ?  "  she  asked  John,  who  immediately  untied 
the  handkerchief,  and  was  himself  quite  frightened  when  he  saw  the 
hateful  head.  All  shuddered,  for  it  was  frightful  to  look  at,  but  the 
Princess  sat  there  exactly  like  a  statue  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 
At  length,  however,  she  got  up  and  gave  John  her  hand,  for  he  had 
guessed  right  She  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  sighed 
heavily  and  said,  "  You  are  now  my  master,  and  this  evening  our 
marriage  shall  take  place." 

"  Well,  that's  right,"  the  old  King  said,  ''and  just  as  it  should  be." 
All  the  people  shouted  "Hurrah!"  the  royal  guard  played  on  their 
instruments,  and  the  cake-women  took  the  crape  off  their  gingerbread, 
for  joy  now  reigned.  Three  whole  oxen,  stuffed  with  chickens  and 
ducks,  were  roasted  in  the  market-place,  and  every  one  might  cut  him- 
self a  piece  off;  the  fountains  ran  with  wine,  and  whoever  bought  a 
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penny  loaf  at  the  baker's  received  six  buns  as  well,  with  plums  in 
them,  too. 

At  night  the  whole  town  was  illuminated,  and  the  soldiers  fired  off 
the  cannon,  whilst  the*  boys  did  the  same  with  crackers,  and  there  was 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  everywhere. 

But  the  Princess  was  still  a  witch  and  could  not  bear  her  husband 
John,  which  his  travelling  companion  happening  to  think  of,  he  gave 
him  three  feathers  out  of  the  swan's  wings  with  a  bottle  containing  ittree 
drops,  and  told  him  to  have  a  large  tub  of  water  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Princess's  bed,  and  that  just  as  she  was  getting  in  he  should 
give  her  a  little  push,  so  that  she  might  fall  into  the  water,  in  which 
he  was  previously  to  put  the  three  feathers  and  the  drops  out  of  the 
bottle ;  he  was  then  to  dip  her  down  three  times,  when  she  would  lose 
her  witchcraft  and  love  him  dearly. 

John  did  everything  just  as  his  travelling  companion  advised  him, 
and  the  Princess  screamed  when  he  dipped  her  under  the  water.  As 
she  struggled  in  his  hands  she  appeared  as  a  black  swan  with  flaming 
eyes,  but  when  she  rose  the  second  time  above  the  water  the  swan  was 
white,  with  only  a  black  ring  round  its  neck.  John  prayed  fervently, 
and  when  the  water  for  the  third  time  covered  the  bird,  it  was  changed 
into  the  most  beautiful  Princess.  She  was  more  lovely  than  before, 
and  with  tears  in  her  delightful  eyes  thanked  him  for  having  dis- 
enchanted her. 

The  next  morning  the  old  King  came  with  his  whole  court,  and  the 
congratulations  lasted  till  late  in  the  day.  John's  travelling  companion 
came  also,  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  and  his  knapsack  on  his  back. 
John  embraced  him  over  and  over  again,  and  said  that  he  must  not  go, 
but  stay  with  him,  for  he  was  the  cause  of  his  good  fortune.  But  his 
companion  shook  his  head,  saying  in  a  mild  and  friendly  voice,  **  No, 
now  my  time  is  up.  I  have  only  paid  my  debt.  Do  you  remember 
the  dead  body  which  the  wicked  men  were  going  to  throw  out  of  its 
coffin  ?  You  gave  all  you  possessed  that  he  might  have  rest  in  his 
grave.     I  am  that  dead  man." 

The  same  moment  he  disappeared. 

The  marriage  festivities  lasted  a  whole  month,  John  and  the 
Princess  loving  each  other  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  the  old  King  lived 
to  enjoy  many  a  happy  day,  letting  his  grandchildren  ride  on  his  kneea 
and  play  with  his  sceptre,  but  John  rpled  over  the  whole  kingdom. 


THE  SWINEHERD. 


THERE  was  once  a  Prince  who  was  poor,  for  Ms  kingdom  vu 
very  small,  but  etill  it  was  large  enough  for  him  to  think  of 
getdng  married,  and  think  of  it  he  did. 

It  was  certainly  rather  bold  of  him  that  he  ventured  to  aay  to  ti>e 
Emperor's  daughter,  "  Will  you  have  me  ?"  But  he  ventured  for  all 
that,  for  hie  name  was  celebrated  far  and  near,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  PrinceaaeB  who  would  readily  have  said  "  Yes;"  but  did  she  say  bo? 

Now  we  shall  hear. 

On  the  grave  of  the  Prince's  father  there  grew  a  roee-trae, — oh, 
Hoch  a  beautiful  rose-tree! — for,  though  it  blossomed  only  everj'  fifth 
year,  and  then  bore  but  one  rose,  that  was  a  rose,  with  such  a  delidoni 
scent,  that  whoever  smelt  it  forgot  all  car6  and  trouble.  He  also  had 
a  nightingale,  which  sang  as  if  all  the  most  beautiM  melodies  were 
congregated  in  ita  little  throat.  This  rose  and  this  nightingale  the 
Princess  was  to  have,  and  they  were  therefore  put  in  silver  boxes  and 
sent  to  her. 

The  Emperor  had  tbem  carried  before  him  into  the  great  hall,  what 
the  Princess  was  playing  at  "  puss  in  the  comer"  with  her  ladies  in 
waiting,  and  when  she  saw  the  large  boxes  with  the  presents  she 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 
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"  I  hope  it's  a  littile  kitten/'  she  said ;  but  the  rose-tree  with  the 
beantifnl  rose  appeared. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  it  is  done  I "  all  the  ladies  cried. 
.  ''  It  is  more  than  pretty ;  it  is  beautiM/'  the  Emperor  said. 

''Faugh,  papal"  the  Princess  cried,  "it  is  not  artificial,  it  is 
natural" 

"  Faugh !"  all  the  ladies  cried,  "  it  is  natural" 

"  Let  us  first  see  what  is  in  the  other  box  before  we  grow  angry," 
the  Emperor  said;  and  then  the  nightingale  made  its  appearance, 
singing  so  beautifully  that  nothing  could  be  said  against  it 

"  Superbe,  charmant ! "  all  the  ladies  cried,  for  they  all  jabbered 
French,  one  worse  than  the  other. 

"  How  the  bird  reminds  me  of  the  musical  box  of  the  late  Empress," 
an  old  courtier  said.  "  It  is  exactly  the  same  tone, — the  same  execution." 

"  Yes,"  the  Emperor  said,  and  he  cried  like  a  little  child. 

"  I  hope  that  at  least  is  not  natural,"  the  Princess  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  natural  bird,"  those  who  brought  it  answered. 

"  Then  let  the  bird  fly,"  the  Princess  resumed ;  and  she  would  by 
no  means  listen  to  the  Prince's  coming. 

But  he  came  for  all  that.  He  painted  his  face  with  brown  and 
black,  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes,  and  knocked  at  the  gate. 

**  Good  day,  Emperor,"  he  said.  "  Can  I  not  meet  with  some 
employment  here  in  the  palace?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  the  Emperor  answered.  "  I  want  some  one  to 
look  after  the  pigs,  for  we  have  a  great  many." 

So  the  Prince  was  appointed  imperial  swineherd.  He  had  a  miser- 
able little  room  down  below,  near  the  pigstye,  and  there  he  had  to  live ; 
but  the  whole  day  he  sat  working,  and  when  night  came  he  had  made 
a  pretty  little  iron-pot,  with  bells  all  round,  and  as  soon  as  the  pot 
boiled  they  rang  so  prettily,  and  played  the  old  tune,  ''  Home,  sweet 
home."  But  the  most  curious  part  was,  that  by  holding  one's  finger 
in  the  steam  of  the  boiling  pot,  one  could  immediately  smell  what  food 
was  being  prepared  in  every  house  in  the  town.  Now,  that  was  a  very 
diflerent  thing  to  the  rose. 

The  next  time  the  Princess  went  out  with  her  ladies  she  heard  the 
beautiful  melody,  and  was  quite  delighted,  for  she,  too,  could  play 
"  Home,  sweet  home," —  it  was  the  only  thing  she  could  play,  and  that 
she  played  with  one  finger. 

"  That  is  the  very  same  tune  that  I  play,"  she  said ;  "  and  he  must 
be  a  very  well-informed  swineherd.  Just  go  down  one  of  you,  and 
ask  him  the  price  of  the  instrument." 
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So  one  of  the  ladies  liad  to  go  down,  bnt  she  pnt  on  wooden  dogs. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  the  iron  pot  V*  the  lady  asked. 

"  I  must  have  ten  kisses  from  the  Princess/'  the  swineherd  answered. 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  the  lady  cried. 

"  I  cannot  take  less/*  he  replied. 

*'  He  is  a  rude  fellow/*  the  Princess  said,  and  she  went  on,  but  had 
not  gone  many  steps  when  the  bells  sounded  so  prettily,  "  Home,  sweet 
home." 

''  Go  again,  and  ask  him  whether  ten  kisses  from  my  ladies  will 
not  do." 

*'  I  am  very  much  obliged,"  he  answered,  "  they  must  be  ten  kisses 
from  the  Prinoe88  herself,  or  I  keep  my  instrument" 

"  What  rubbish  aU  this  is !"  the  Princess  said.  "  Now  yon  must 
all  stand  round  me,  so  that  no  one  may  see  it." 

Then  the  ladies  stood  round  her,  spreading  out  their  dresses ;  and 
the  swineherd  got  the  ten  kisses,  and  the  Princess  the  iron  pot. 

Never  did  anything  give  s5  much  pleasure.  The  whole  evening, 
and  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  the  iron  pot  had  to  keep  boiling', 
so  that  there  was  not  a  single  hearth  in  the  whole  town  that  they  did 
not  know  what  had  been  cooked  on  it, —  at  the  Prime  Minister's  as  well 
as  at  the  shoemaker's.     The  ladies  danced  about,  clapping  their  hands. 

"  We  know  who  will  have  sweet  soup  and  omelets  for  dinner,  and 
who  will  have  broth  and  sausages.     Oh,  how  interesting  that  is  !" 

''  Yes ;  but  you  must  not  blab,  for  I  am  the  Emperor's  daughter." 

"  The  Lord  forbid!"  aU  cried. 

The  swineherd,  that  is,  the  Prince, — but  no  one  knew  he  was 
anything  more  than  a  real  swineherd — did  not  pass  his  time  idly. 
He  had  now  made  a  rattle,  which,  when  swung  round,  played  all  the 
waltzes  and  quadrilles  that  had  been  heard  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

''  Oh,  diat  is  superb !"  the  Princess  said  as  she  passed.  ''  I  have 
nev^r  heard  a  more  beautiful  composition.  Gfo  and  ask  him  how  mudi 
the  instrument  costs ;  but  I  will  not  kiss  again." 

"  He  asks  a  hundred  kisses  from  the  Princess,"  the  lady  said  who 
went  in  to  ask. 

''  I  believe  he  is  mad,"  the  Princess  said,  and  she  went  on,  but  had 
not  got  many  yards  when  she  stopped.  "  The  arts  must  be  encouraged," 
she  continued ;  "  and  am  I  not  the  Emperor's  daughter  ?  Go  and 
tell  him  that  he  shall  have  ten  kisses  from  me,  the  same  as  the  last 
time,  and  the  rest  he  can  have  from  my  ladies." 

"  Oh,  but  we  are  very  unwilling  I"  the  ladies  cried. 
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"  What  rubbish  that  is ! "  the  PrinceBs  said*  "  When  I  can  kisB 
him  I  should  think  you  can,  too ;  and  remember  that  I  feed  you  and 
pay  you  wages." 

So  what  could  they  do  but  go  again  ? 

**  A  hundred  kisses  from  the  Princess,"  he  said,  *'  or  let  each  keep 
luBown." 

"  Stand  there/'  she  said.  The  ladies  stood  roimd  her,  and  the 
kissing  began. 

"  Wliat  is  all  that  commotion  at  the  pigstye  ?  "  the  Emperor  cried, 
as  he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  put  on  his 
Bpectades.  "  Wliy,  it  is  the  court  ladies,  who  are  up  to  some  of  their 
tricks !  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  look  after  them."  So  he  pulled  his 
slippers  up  at  the  heel,  for  they  were  shoes  the  heels  of  which  he  had 
trodden  down. 

What  haste  he  did  make  to  be  sure  I 

When  he  reached  the  yard  he  walked  quite  softly,  and  the  ladies 
were  so  busily  engaged  counting  the  kisses,  to  make  sure  all  was  fair, 
that  they  did  not  notice  him.     He  stood  on  tiptoe. 

**  What's  this  ?"  he  cried,  when  he  saw  them  kissing,  and  he  hit 
them  on  the  head  with  his  slipper,  just  as  the  swineherd  was  receiving 
the  eighty-sixth  kiss. 

"  Get  out  with  you  I"  he  said,  for  he  was  very  angry;  and  the 
Princess,  as  well  as  the  swineherd,  was  banished  the  Empire. 

There  she  now  stood,  crying ;  the  swineherd  grumbled,  and  the 
nun  came  pouring  down. 

"  Oh,  miserable  wretch  I"  the  Princess  cried.  "  Had  I  but  accepted 
the  handsome  Prince  !     Oh,  dear,  how  unhappy  I  am  !" 

The  swineherd  now  went  behind  a  tree,  washed  the  black  and 
brown  from  his  face,  threw  off  the  shabby  clothes,  and  appeared  in  his 
Prince's  costume,  so  handsome  that  the  Princess  courtesied  to  him. 

"  I  only  despise  you  now,"  he  said.    "  You  refused  an  honest  Prince, 
and  did  not  understand  the  value  of  the  rose  and  the  nightingale,  but 
were  ready  enough  to  kiss  the  swineherd  for  a  plaything.     Now  you 
i  aee  what  you  get  for  it  all." 

He  then  went  into  his  kingdom,  and  shut  the  door  in  her  face. 
Kow  she  might  well  sing,  '*  Home,  sweet  home." 


THE  SNOW  QUEEN. 

Story  the  First. 
Which  treats  of  a  Looking-glass  and  the  Broken  Pieces. 

WELL  now  we  are  going  to  begin,  and  when  we  have  got  to  the 
end  of  the  atory  we  shall  know  more  than  we  do  now,  for  it  is 
of  a  wicked  sorcerer,  one  of  the  very  worst  of  sorcerers.     One  day  he 
was  in  high  glee,  for  he  had  made  a  looking-glass  which  possessed  this 
peculiarity,  that  everything  good  or  beautiful  reflected  in  it  dwindled 
down  to  idmost  nothing,  but  whatever  was  worUiless  and  unsightly  stood 
out  boldly,  and  became  still  worse.  The  most  beautiful  landscapes,  when 
seen  in  it,  looked  only  like  cooked  spinach,  and  even  handsome  ^ople 
became  repulsive,  or  stood  on  their  heads  and  looked  ridiculous.  The  faces 
were  so  distorted  that  they  could  not  be  recognised,  and  if  any  one  had 
a  freckle,  never  mind  how  small,  it  was  sure  to  spread  over  nose  and 
mouth.     That  was  highly  amusing,  the  sorcerer  said.    When  anything 
good  or  innocent  entered  a  man's  head,  there  was  a  grin  on  the  face  of 
the  looking-glass,  and  the  sorcerer  laughed  heartily  at  his  ingenious 
invention.     All  who  attended  his  school  of  magic  related  everywhere 
that  a  miracle  had  happened,  and  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  one  could 
see  what  man  and  the  world  really  were.     They  ran  about  everywhere 
with  the  looking-glass,  till  at  last  there  was  no  man  and  no  coontry 
that  had  not  been  distorted  by  it.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  flew 
up  towards  heaven  with  it ;  but  the  looking-glass  shook  so  violently 
with  its  own  grinning  that  it  slipped  out  of  their  hands  ;  and  having 
fallen  down  to  the  earth  it  broke  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  billions  of 
pieces,  and  still  more,  which  caused  greater  mischief  than  ever,  for  some 
of  the  pieces  were  no  larger  than  dust,  and  these  flying  about  in  the 
air,  whoever  got  them  in  his  eyes  saw  the  whole  human  race  distorted, 
for  each  particle,  however  small,  retained  the  peculiarity  of  the  whole 
looking-glass.     Some  men  even  got  a  small  piece  of  the  glass  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  was  dreadful,  for  the  heart  became  like  a  lump  of  ioe. 
Some  of  the  pieces  were  so  large  that  they  were  used  for  panes  of  window 
glass,  but  it  would  not  do  to  look  at  one's  friends  through  them.   Other 
pieces  got  made  into  spectacles,  and  then  indeed  all  went  wrong,  parti- 
cularly when  people  put  them  on  in  order  to  see  right  and  to  be  just 

And  some  of  the  dust  of  the  broken  glass  is  still  flying  about  in  the 
air,  as  is  seen,  unfortunately,  every  day. 


/■. 
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Stobt  the  Skcokd. 
A  Little  Boy  and  a  LittU  Girl. 

In  ■  large  dty,  '^en  Hkto  were  bo  many  people  and  hooBes  that 
there  waa  not  room  enough  for  oil  Ut  have  even  a  little  garden,  and 
where  they  were  mostly,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  eatiafied  with  flowers 
in  flower -pot«,  there  lived  two  poor  children  who  had  a  garden  a  little 
larger  than  a  flower-pot.  They  were  not  brother  and  sister,  but  were 
ts  fond  of  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  so.  Their  parents  lived 
exactly  opposite  in  two  attics,  for  where  the  roof  of  the  one  house  wonld 
hsTe  joined  the  other,  only  that  they  were  separated  by  the  gutter  run- 
ning between  the  two,  there  was  in  each  house  a  small  window,  and 
one  had  but  to  take  a  step  across  the  gutter  to  reach  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Outside  each  window  was  a  large  wooden  box,  in  which  grew  Bome 
kitchen-herbs  and  a  rose-tree,  Soarishing  equally  well  in  the  two.  It 
occurred  to  the  parents  to  place  the  boxes  crossways  over  the  gutter, 
80  that  they  reached  nearly  from  one  window  to  the  other,  looting  like 
two  walla  surmounted  by  flowers-  Feos  hung  down  over  the  sides  of 
the  boxes,  and  the  branches  of  the  rose-trees  bent  forward  towards  each 
other,  so  that  it  looked  almost  Hke  a  triumphal  arch  of  leaves  and 
flowers.    As  the  boxes  were  very  high,  and  the  diildren  not  allowed  to 
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dimb  upon  them,  they  often  reoeiyed  permiflsion  to  get  out  of  tbe 
'windows,  where,  seated  on  their  little  stools  under  the  rose-trees,  they 
nsed  to  play  together. 

In  winter  there  waa  an  end  to  this  amnsement,  for  the  windows 
were  often  frozen  quite  over,  but  then  the  children  wanned  halfpence  on 
the  stove,  and  laying  the  warm  coin  against  the  frozen  glass  made  a 
beautiful  peep-hole — so  round;  and  behind  each  there  shone  a  bright 
sparkling  eye,  that  of  the  little  girl  and  the  little  boy.  His  name  was 
Kay,  and  hers  Gerda,  In  summer,  with  one  jump  they  could  be 
together,  but  in  winter  they  had  to  run  down  the  many  stairs  of  the 
one  house  and  up  the  others,  whilst  the  snow  was  falling  without. 

''  Those  are  the  white  bees  swarming,'*  the  old  grandmother  said. 

"  Have  they  a  queen,  too  ?"  the  little  boy  asked,  for  he  knew  there 
was  such  amongst  .the  real  bees. 

^*  Yes,  they  Have,"  the  grandmother  said.  "  She  is  flying  there, 
where  they  are  swarming  the  thickest ;  she  is  the  largest  of  them  all,  and 
never  rests  quiet  on  the  ground,  but  flies  up  again  into  the  black  cloud. 
Often  during  the  winter  night  she  flies  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  looks  in  through  the  windows,  which  are  then  covered  with  frost,  in 
such  strange  forms  as  if  they  were  so  many  flowers.*' 

"  Yes,  that  I  have  seen ! "  both  children  said,  and  they  now  knew 
that  it  was  true. 

**  Can  the  Snow  Queen  come  in  here  ?"  the  little  girl  asked. 

''  Let  her  come,"  the  boy  said,  "  and  I  will  put  her  on  the  stove, 
BO  that  she  will  melt." 

But  the  grandmother  smoothed  his  hair  and  told  them  other  stories. 

That  evening,  when  little  Kay  was  at  home  and  half  undressed,  he 
climbed  into  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  window  and  looked  through  Uie 
hole.  Some  flakes  of  snow  were  falling,  and  one  amongst  them,  the 
very  largest,  remained  lying  on  the  rim  of  the  flower-box.  It  increased 
more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  became  a  woman,  dressed  in  the  finest 
white  crape,  as  if  formed  by  millions  of  star-like  flakes.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  but  of  ice, — dazzling,  glistening  ice ;  and  yet  she  was  alive.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  like  two  bright  stars,  but  they  were  restlesa^d  unsteady. 
She  nodded  towards  the  window  and  beckoned  with  her  finger,  whidi 
frightened  the  little  boy,  so  that  he  jumped  down  from  the  chair ;  and 
just  then  it  seemed  as  if  a  large  bird  flew  past  the  window. 

The  next  day  it  was  a  clear  frost.  Then  came  spring;  the  stm  shone, 
the  trees  began  to  bud,  the  swallows  bmlt  their  nests,  the  windows  were 
opened,  and  the  little  children  again  sat  in  their  small  garden,  high  up 
in  the  gutter  of  the  roof. 
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The  roeee  blossomed  more  'beautifully  than  ever  this  smmner,  and 
Am  litde  girl  having  learnt  a  lL3ann,  in  which  there  was  mention  of 
roses,  it  reminded  her  of  her  own,  and  she  sang  the  hymn  to  the  littie 
boy,  he  joining  in, — 

"  The  roee  blooms  but  its  glory  pasty 
Christmas  then  approaches  fast" 

The  little  ones  held  eaoh  o^r  by  the  liand,  kissed  the  roses,  and 
itaied  np  into  the  sky,  into  the  dear  sunshine. 

What  dehghtfiil  simmier-days  those  were !  and  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  be  ont-of-doors  near  the  iiresh  rose-trees,  which  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  have  done  blossoming  I 

Kay  and  Glerda  were  seated,  looking  over  a  picture-book  of  «niTiriftl<i 
mi  birds,  when,  just  as  the  church  clock  struck  five,  Kay.  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  something  cQiarp  has  run  into  my  heart !  and  now  something  has 
flown  into  my  eyes." 

The  little  girl  took  him  ronnd  the  neck,  and  looked  in  his  eyes,  but 
BO,  th»e  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

''I  think  it  has  gone  again,"  he  said ;  bnt  it  was  not  gone.  It  waa 
just  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  magic  glass,  which,  we  recolleot,  fell  and 
was  brc^en— ^the  hateful  glass,  that  made  ever3^hing  great  and  good 
reflected  in  it  appear  small  and  contemptible,  bnt  what  was  bad  and 
mean  was  made  the  most  of,  and  the  faults  in  anything  were  very 
peroeptible.  Poor  Eay  had  got  one  of  those  pieces  in  his  heart,  and 
floon  it  win  become  a  lump  of  ice.  It  no  longer  bnrt  hm^  bnt  it  was 
there. 

"Why  4re  you  ciying ?**  he  asked.  "  It  makes  yon  look  so  ngly, 
tad  there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  me."  Then,  all  at  once, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Look  there,  how  nasty  that  rose  is !  it  is  all  worm-eaten  ; 
and  this  one  is  quite  out  of  shape.  They  are  ngly  flowers,  like  the  box 
in  which  tibey  grow,"  and  he  kicked  the  box,  and  tore  off  some  of  the 
roses. 

"What  are  you  abont,  Eay?"  the  little  girl  cried;  and  as  he  saw  her 
flight  he  tore  off  another  rose  and  clambered  in  throngh  his  window, 
nmnii^  away  from  the  dear  little  girl 

Now,  when  die  came  with  the  picture-book,  he  said  it  was  only  fit 
for  babies ;  and  when  the  old  gprandmother  told  stories,  he  would  con- 
stantly interrupt  her  with  a  "  bnt ; "  and  when  he  could  manage  it,  he 
got  behind  her,  and  putting  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  imitated 
her  so  exadfy,  that  aH  yAm  saw  him  laughed.    Soon  he  could  mimic 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  street^  taking  off  their  peculiarities  and 
defects,  bo  that  people  said,  "  That  boy  has  a  good  head ;"  but  it  was 
only  the  glass  that  had  got  into  his  eyes,  the  glass  that  was  in  his  heart, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  teased  even  little  Qerda,  who  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart. 

His  play  was  now  qnite  different  to  what  it  nsed  to  be,  it  was  so 
sensible.  One  winter's  day,  when  it  was  snowing,  he  came  with  a 
large  magnifying  glass,  and  holding  out  a  comer  of  his  bine  coat  let 
the  snow-flakes  fall  upon  it. 

*^  Look  througli  the  glass,  Gerda I"  he  said,  and  the  snow-flakes  ap- 
peared much  larger,  looking  like  beautiful  flowers  or  ten-cornered  stars; 
they  were  quite  beautiful  to  look  at.  ''Now,  are  not  these  more 
interesting  than  the  real  flowers?*'  Kay  said.  ''See,  there  is  not  a 
single  fault  in  them,  they  are  all  so  accurate,  if  they  could  but  remain 
without  melting." 

Soon  after  Kay  appeared  with  large  gloves  on,  carrying  his  sledge 
on  his  back,  and  he  shouted  in  Gerda's  ear,  "  I  have  got  permission  to 
go  to  the  great  square,  where  the  other  boys  play  I"  and  he  was  gone 
in  an  instant. 

There,  in  the  square,  the  boldest  of  the  boys  fastened  their  sledges 
behind  the  farmers*  carts,  and  went  a  good  way  with  them.  All  was 
life ;  and  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  games  there  came  a 
large  sledge,  painted  all  white,  and  in  it  sat  a  figure  mufiOed  up  in 
shaggy  white  fur,  with  a  white  cap  on.  The  sledge  drove  ten  times 
round  the  square,  and  Kay  quickly  fastened  his  little  sledge  to  it.  It 
drove  faster  and  faster,  and  then  turned  into  one  of  the  streets  that  ran 
out  of  the  square.  The  person  driving  turned  round  and  nodded  so 
friendly  to  Kay,  just  as  if  they  knew  each  other;  and  each  time  he  was 
on  the  point  of  unfastening  his  sledge  the  person  nodded  to  him  again, 
80  that  he  remained  as  he  was,  and  they  drove  out  through  the  city 
gates.  The  snow  began  to  fall  so  thick  that  the  little  boy  could  not 
see  his  hand  before  him,  and  then  he  undid  the  string  with  which  he 
had  fastened  himself  to  the  large  sledge ;  but  that  was  of  no  use,  for  his 
little  sledge  remained  attached  to  the  other,  and  on  they  flew  as  fast  as 
the  wind.  He  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  but  no  one  heard  him, 
and  the  sledge  seemed  to  drive  over  hedges  and  ditches.  He  now  grew 
quite  frightened,  and  tried  to  say  his  prayers,  but  could  think  of  nothing 
but  his  multiplication-table. 

The  snow-flakes  became  larger  and  larger,  till  at  last  they  appeared 
like  white  chickens,  when  of  a  sudden  they  turned  on  one  side  and  the 
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large  eJedge  stopped.  The  person  driving  it  stood  up,  and  Kay  now 
saw  that  it  was  a  lady,  tall  and  slim,  and  dazzlingly  white.  It  was  the 
Snow  Queen. 

**  We  have  had  a  good  drive/'  she  said;  "  but  how  is  it  that»;^ou  are 
cold  V  Gome,  creep  under  my  bear's-skin :"  and  she  seated  him  by  her 
aide  in  the  sledge,  covering  him  up  with  the  skin,  but  it  appeared  to 
him  as  if  he  were  sinking  into  a  snowdrift. 

"  Are  you  still  cold  ?*'  she  asked,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 
Oh,  that  was  colder  than  ice,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  his  very  heart, 
which  was  already  half  a  lump  of  ice.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to 
did,  but  only  for  a  moment,  after  which  he  was  particularly  comfortable 
and  did  not  in  the  least  feel  the  cold  around  him. 

**  My  sledge  !  do  not  forget  my  sledge  !"  Of  that  he  thought  first, 
and  it  was  fieuBtened  to  one  of  the  white  chickens,  which  now  followed 
with  the  sledge  on  its  back.  The  Snow  Queen  kissed  Kay  again,  and 
he  then  forgot  little  Gerda,  her  grandmother,  and  all  at  home. 

"  You  must  now  have  no  more  kisses,"  she  said,  ^*  or  else  I  shall 
kiss  you  to  death." 

Kay  looked  at  her,  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  a  more  intelligent, 
lovely  face  he  could  not  imagine.  She  no  longer  appeared  of  ice  like 
when  she  sat  outside  on  the  window-sill  and  beckoned  to  him.  In  his 
eyes  she  was  perfection,  and  he  felt  no  fear ;  he  told  her  that  he  could 
reckon  in  his  head,  and  knew  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  country 
as  wen  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  she  smiled  at  all  he  said. 
It  then  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  did  not  yet  know  enough,  and  he  looked 
up  iDto  the  vast  expanse  of  air.  She  flew  up  with  him,  high,  high,  on 
to  the  black  cloud ;  and  the  storm  whistled  and  howled,  as  if  it  were 
singing  old  songs.  They  flew  over  forests  and  lakes,  over  seas  and 
continents.  Beneath  them  the  cold  wind  whistled,  the  wolves  howled, 
the  snow  sparkled;  but  high  above  them  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  on  this  Kay's  eyes  were  fixed  the  whole  long  winter  night.  During 
the  day  he  slept  at  the  feet  of  the  Snow  Queen. 
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Stobt  thx  Thibd. 
The  Flower  Garden  of  tha  Enehantreu. 

Bat  how  did  little  Q«rda  get  on,  Kay  not  retnnuiig  ?  Wb&t  cwoU 
have  become  of  him  ?  No  one  knew,  no  one  could  give  any  infonnation. 
The  boys  conld  only  tell  that  tbey  bad  seen  bim  fasten  his  aledge  to  * 
magnificent  Urge  one,  which  had  driven  along  the  street  and  out  of  the 
<3ty  gates.  Ko  one  could  tell  where  he  was ;  many  tears  were  shed,  and 
little  Q«rda  cried  more  than  all.  It  was  then  said  he  was  dead,  tbtt 
he  had  falleu  into  the  river  which  flowed  past  the  town.  Oh,  wbit 
long,  dreary  winter  daya  thoae  were  I 

Now  came  spring  and  warmer  sunshine. 

"  Eay  is  dead  and  gone !"  Uttle  Gerda  sud. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  the  Sunshine  said  in  reply. 

"  Kay  ie  dead  and  gone  !"  she  said  to  the  Swallows. 

"We  do  not  think  so,"  these  answered ;  and  at  la«t  little  Gerda  did 
not  think  so  either. 

"  I  will  put  on  my  new  red  shoes,"  she  said  one  morning,  "  thoW 
which  Kay  has  never  seen,  and  I  will  go  down  to  the  river  and  ask  it 
about  him." 

It  was  stiU  early.  She  kissed  her  old  grandmother,  who  was  not 
awake  yet,  and  having  pat  the  red  shoes  on,  she  went  ^  akme  out  it 
the  dty  gates  and  down  to  the  river. 
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*^  Is  it  true  that  yon  have  taken  my  little  playfiellow  ?    I  will  give 
yoa  my  red  slioee  if  yoa  restore  him  to  me.'* 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  waves  nodded  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  she 
then  took  her  red  shoes,  the  things  she  liked  best,  and  threw  them 
both  into  the  river ;  but  they  feU  near  the  side,  and  were  washed  on  to 
land  again.  It  was  exactly  as  if  the  river  would  not  take  what  was  so- 
dear  to  her,  for  it  had  not  little  Elay  to  give  in  return ;  but  she  thought 
she  had  not  thrown  the  shoes  out  far  enough,  so  she  got  into  a  boat, 
which  was  there  amongst  the  rushes,  and  going  to  the  farthest  end  of 
it  she  from  there  threw  the  shoes  into  the  water  again.  Now  the  boat 
was  not  fastened,  and  the  motion  she  caused  in  it  drove  it  off  from  land. 
She  noticed  it  and  hastened  to  get  back,  but  it  was  already  more  than 
a  yard  from  land,  and  now  drifted  iast  out  into  the  river. 

Then  little  Grerda  was  Mghtened  and  she  began  to  cry,  but  no  one 
heard  her  excepting  the  Sparrows,  and  they  could  not  carry  her  on  to 
land,  but  they  flew  along  the  banks  singing,  as  if  to  console  her,  *'  Here 
we  are  I  here  we  are !"  The  boat  glided  down  the  stream,  and  little 
Gerda  sat  there  quite  quiet,  in  her  bare  stockings,  whilst  her  little  red 
shoes  floated  after,  but  they  could  not  overtake  the  boat. 

It  was  very  pretty  on  both  sides ;  there  were  beautiful  flowers,  old 
trees  and  meadows  with  sheep  and  cows,  but  not  a  himian  being  was  to 
be  seen. 

**  Perhaps  the  river  wiQ  carry  me  to  little  Kay,"  she  thought ;  and 
then  she  grew  more  cheerful :  she  stood  up,  and  for  hours  she  admired 
the  beautiful  green  banks.  At  length  she  came  to  a  large  orchard  full 
of  cherry-trees,  in  which  there  stood  a  little  house  with  strange  red  and 
blue  windows.  It  had  a  straw  roof,  and  in  front  stood  two  wooden 
6<ddierB,  which  shouldered  anns  as  G^rda  passed. 

She  called  to  them,  thiiiking  they  were  alive ;  but  they  retumedno 
wswer,  as  was  quite  natural 

Gerda  cried  still  louder,  and  then  there  came  an  old,  a  veiy  old, 
woman  ont  of  the  house,  supporting  herself  on  a  hooked  stick.  She  wore 
a  large  straw  hat,  painted  all  over  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 

"  You  p<)or  little  child !"  the  old  woman  said,  *'  how  did  you  get 
on  to  the  rushing  stream,  thus  carried  out  into  the  world ! "  and  she 
v^alked  right  into  the  river,  caught  hold  of  the  boat  with  the  hook  of 
^  stick,  and  having  drawn  it  to  land,  lifted  little  G^rda  out. 

Qerda  was  delighted  to  feel  herself  on  dry  land  agam,  though  a 
fitde  bit  frightened  at  the  strange  old  woman. 

''  dome,  and  teU  me  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came  here,"  she 
said. 
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And  Gerda  told  her  alL  The  old  woman  shook  her  head  mnmblin^ 
"  Hem  I  hem  !"  and  when  Gerda  asked  her  whether  she  had  aeen  little 
Kay,  she  said  that  he  had  not  passed  yet,  but  that  he  would  be  sure  to 
come,  and  that  therefore  she  must  not  be  sad,  but  had  better  taste  lier 
cherries,  and  look  at  her  flowers,  which  were  more  beautiful  than  any 
picture-book,  and  that  each  could  teU  a  story.  She  then  took  Gerda 
by  the  hand,  and  having  led  her  into  the  house,  locked  the  door. 

The  windows  were  up  very  high,  and  the  panes  of  glass  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  so  that  the  light  came  in  of  various  colours,  which  looked  very 
strange.  On  the  table  were  the  most  deHcious  cherries,  of  which  Gerda 
ate  as  many  as  she  felt  inclined,  for  she  had  permission  to  do  ao^ 
Whilst  she  was  eating  the  old  woman  combed  her  hair  with  a  golden 
comb,  and  the  beautiful  yellow  hair  shone  so  bright,  and  curled  round 
her  pretty,  cheerful,  Uttle  face,  which  was  as  round  and  blooming 
as  a  rose. 

''  I  have  always  longed  to  have  a  dear  Uttle  girl  like  you,"  the  old 
woman  said,  **  and  you  shall  see  how  well  we  will  get  on  together.*' 
As  she  combed  Gerda's  hair,  the  Uttle  g^rl  more  and  more  forgot  her 
playfellow  Kay,  for  the  old  woman  practised  magic,  but  she  was  not  a 
wicked  witch,  and  only  conjured  a  Uttle  just  for  her  own  amusement, 
and  she  wished  to  keep  Grerda  with  her.  On  this  account  she  went 
into  the  garden,  and  touching  aU  the  rose-trees  with  her  stick,  they 
sank  down  into  the  black  earth,  so  that  there  was  no  trace  left  of  where 
they  had  stood.  The  old  woman  was  afraid,  that  when  Grerda  saw  the 
rose-trees  she  might  think  of  her  own,  and  remembering  Httle  Kay, 
run  away. 

She  then  took  Grerda  into  the  flower-garden.  Oh,  what  a  perfume, 
and  what  splendour !  There  were  all  imaginable  flowers  of  every 
season  of  the  year,  so  that  no  picture-book  could  be  more  showy  or 
prettier.  Gerda  jumped  with  deUght  and  played  tiU  the  sun  went  down 
behind  the  high  cherry-trees,  when  she  had  a  beautiful  bed  with  red 
silk  pillows,  stuffed  with  violets,  and  she  slept  and  dreamed  as  deUghtfuIly 
as  any  queen  on  her  wedding-day. 

The  next  day  she  again  played  with  the  flowers  in  ^e  warm  sun- 
shine, and  thus  many  days  passed  by.  Grerda  knew  every  flower,  but 
tb  many  as  thore  were,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  one  were  wanting,  though 
she  did  not  know  which.  Now,  one  day,  she  was  sitting  lookLig  at  ^e 
old  woman's  painted  hat,  and  just  the  most  beautiful  of  the  flowers  was 
a  rose.  The  old  woman  had  forgotten  to  blot  that  out  when  she 
banished  the  others  into  the  earth,  for  so  it  is  when  one  has  not  one's 
thoughts  constantly  about  one.     "  What !"  Gerda  cried,  "  are  there  no 
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roses  here  ?"  She  looked  in  all  the  beds,  bat  none  was  to  be  found ; 
and  she  then  sat  down  and  cried,  when  it  so  happened  that  her  tears 
feu  jnst  on  one  of  the  spots  where  a  rose-tree  was  buried,  and  as  the 
^warm  tears  watered  the  gronnd  the  tree  sprang  up  in  as  fall  and 
beantifol  blossom  as  it  had  ever  been.  Gerda  threw  her  arms  roond  it, 
kissed  the  roses,  and  thonght  of  her  own  rose-tree  at  home,  as  well  as 
of  little  Kay. 

**  Ob,  how  I  have  been  delayed  I"  the  little  girl  said.  "  I  came  to 
look  for  Kay.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?"  she  asked  tbe  flowers. 
Bo  yon  think  he  is  dead  ?" 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  the  Hoses  said ;  '*  for  we  have  been  in  the  earth, 
where  all  the  dead  are,  but  Kay  was  not  there." 

"  Thank  yon,"  Grerda  said,  and  she  went  to  the  other  flowers,  looked 
into  their  calyx  and  asked,  "  Can  yon  not  tell  me  where  little  Kay  is  ?" 

But  each  flower  stood  there  in  the  sunshine,  dreaming  its  own  story, 
wbich  Gerda  had  to  listen  to,  but  of  Elay  they  knew  nothing. 

And  what  did  the  Tiger-lily  say  ? 

"  Do  you  hear  the  drum  f — drwm  !  drum  ! — only  two  notes, 
alwayt  the  tame  drwm,  drwm  !  Listen  to  the  funeral  song  of  the 
women  !  to  the  coil  of  the  priests  !  The  Hindoo-woman  stands  in 
her  long  red  m/zntle  on  the  funeral  pile  ;  the  flames  flicker  around 
her  and  her  dead  husband  ;  but  the  Hindoo-woman  thinks  of  a  living 
one  there  in  the  crowd,  of  him  from  whose  eyes  the  fire  bums  hotter, 
and  troubles  her  heart  more  than  the  fUvmes  which  will  soon  bum  her 
body  to  ashes.  Will  the  flame  of  the  heart  be  consumed  in  the  flam^ 
of  the  funeral  pHe  f" 

''  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  that,"  little  Gerda  said. 

"  That  is  my  story,"  the  Tiger-lily  answered. 

What  says  tiie  Convolvulus  ? 

*'  At  the  end  of  a  foot-paJth  rises  an  old  castle.  The  ivy  climbs 
%p  the  old  red  walls,  thickly  covering  the  terra>ce,  and  there  stands  a 
beautiful  girl.  She  leans  over  the  balustrade,  looking  eagerly  down 
the  path.  No  rose  is  fresher  than  she ;  no  apple-blossom  carried 
from  the  tree. by  the  wind  moves  more  gracefully.  Now  her  Tnagni- 
ficent  satin  dress  rustles.     Is  he  not  coming  yet  ?'* 

**  Do  you  mean  Kay  ?"  little  G«rda  asked. 

''  I  am  speaking  only  of  my  story,  my  dream,"  the  Convolvulus 
answered.. 

What  says  the  Snow-drop  ? 

''  A  board  hangs  on  a  rope  fastened  between  two  trees.  That  is  a 
iwing,  and  two  pretty  little  girls,  with  dresses  as  white  as  snow,  and 
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long  green  rSbhont  fiutterinffjrom  their  hats,  are  seated  an  it  svnnging. 
Their  brother,  who  is  bigger  than  they,  is  standing  in  the  swing,  wM 
one  arm  round  the  rope  to  keep  himself  up  ; /or  in  one  hand  he  holds  a 
eiip,  and  in  the  other  a  clay  pipe :  he  is  blotoing  soap-hladders.  The 
swing  is  moving^  and  the  bladders  fiy  with  beautiful  constantly^ 
changing  colours  ;  the  last  still  hangs  to  the  pipe,  a/nd  is  wavering  in 
the  wind,  A  little  black  dog  is  standing  on  its  hind-legs,  toanting  to 
get  into  the  swing,  too.  The  bladder  flies,  the  dog  falls  and  harks, 
for  it  is  angry.  The  dog  is  teased,  and  the  bladders  bwrsL  A 
swinging-board,  and  a  bursting  airy  vision,  are  my  song," 

"  I  dare  say  your  story  is  very  pretty,  but  you  tell  it  in  such  a 
melancholy  voice,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  little  Kay.** 

What  do  the  Hyacinths  say  ? 

**  There  were  three  sisters,  so  lovely  and  fragile.  The  dress  of  the 
one  was  red,  of  the  other  blue,  and  of  the  third  entirely  white.  Hand 
in  hand  they  danced  by  the  side  of  a  laJee  in  the  bright  moonshine. 
They  were  not  fairies,  but  human  beings.  There  was  a  sweet  scent, 
and  the  girls  disappeared  in  the  forest.  The  scent  became  stronger, 
and  three  coffins,  in  which  lay  the  three  beautiftd  girls,  glided  out 
of  the  forest,  and  fUnUed  across  the  lake,  the  glow-worms  flying 
around  them.  Are  the  girls  asleep,  or  are  they  dead  f  The  scent 
from  the  flowers  says  they  are  dead,  and  the  vesper-bell  tolls  for  their 
funeral," 

"  You  make  me  quite  sad,**  Gerda  said.  ''  You  have  such  a  strong 
Boent  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  dead  girls.  Can  it  be  that 
Kay  is  really  dead  ?     The  roses  have  been  buried,  and  they  say  no.** 

"  Ding,  dong  /**  sounded  the  Hyacinth -bells.  "  We  do  not  toUfor 
little  Kay, — we  do  not  knbw  him:  we  only  sing  our  song,  the  only 
one  we  know," 

Gerda  went  to  the  Buttercup,  which  shone  from  amongst  its  glitter- 
ing green  leaves,  and  said,  *'  You  are  a  little  dear  sun.  Tell  me  if  you 
know  whether  I  shall  find  my  playfellow.'* 

The  Buttercup  shone  so  beautifully,  and  looked  at  G^erda,  but  its 
song  was  not  of  Kay  either. 

**  In  a  small  yard  the  sun  shone  so  warmly  the  first  day  of  gyring  ; 
the  rays  were  reflected  from  the  white  wall  of  the  house,  and  close  by 
stood  the  first  yellow  flower,  shining  like  gold  in  the  sun.  The  old 
grandmother  was  sitting  out-of-doors  in  her  chair,  and  her  grand' 
daughter,  a  poor,  beautiful  servant-girl,  was  parting  from  her,  after 
a  short  visit.  She  kissed  her  grandmother.  In  that  kiss  there  was  a 
blessing.     WeU,  that  is  my  little  story." 
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"  My  poor  old  grandmother  1"  G^rda  sighed,  ''she  is  no  doubt 
Imging  for  me,  and  is  sad  about  me,  as  she  was  about  K&j,  But  I 
will  soon  be  back  home,  and  bring  Kay  with  me.  It  is  of  no  use  my 
asking  the  flowers,  for  they  only  know  their  own  song,  and  can  give 
me  no  information."  She  tiien  tucked  up  her  dress,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  nm  the  fieuBter ;  but,  as  she  jumped  over  a  white  tuHp,  it  struck  her 
across  the  1^^.  So  she  stopped,  looked  at  the  bug  white  flower,  and 
said,  "  Perhaps  you  have  something  to  tell  me  ;*'  and  she  bent  down 
bsr  ear  to  the  flower.    Now  what  did  the  Tulip  say  ? 

"  /  see  fnysel/I  I  tee  inytelfl  Ohy  how  heautt/ul  I  am  !  Up 
above,  in  a  unaU  aUic,  stands  a  little  dancer^  half  dressed.  She  stands 
first  on  one  leg,  and  then  on  two.  She  is  nothing  hut  a  dazzling  of 
the  eyes.  She  is  pouring  water  out  of  the  tea-pot  upon  a  piece  of 
stuff,  that  is  her  stays.  Cleanliness  is  a  good  thing.  And  the  white 
dr€$s  which  hangs  upon  the  nail  ha^  also  been  washed  in  the  tea-pot, 
and  dried  on  the  roof.  She  puts  it  on,  and,  tying  a  yellow  handker^ 
chief  round  her  neck,  makes  the  dress  look  whiter  still.  With  one  leg 
out,  is  she  not  standing  on  a  stalk  f     I  see  myself!  I  see  myself!" 

"  I  care  little  about  that,"  Gerda  said.  '*  You  need  not  tell  me 
that ;"  and  she  ran  off  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 

The  door  was  locked ;  but  she  pressed  heavily  against  the  rusty 
hixtges,  and  it  sprang  open,  when  out  she  ran  in  her  bare  feet,  out  into 
the  wide  world.  She  looked  back  three  times,  but  there  was  no  one 
fcUowing  her.  When  she  could  run  no  longer  she  seated  herself  upon 
*  large  stone,  and,  looking  round  her,  saw  that  the  summer  was  gone ; 
it  was  late  in  autumn ;  but  that  could  not  be  perceived  in  the  beautifol 
^^fdsQ,  where  the  sun  was  always  shining,  and  where  there  were  flowers 
<^  all  seasons. 

"Oh,  goodness!  how  long  I  have  delayed!"  little  G^rda  said. 
^  Why,  it  has  grown  autumn,  and  now  there  is  no  tune  to  rest !"  So 
^  got  up  again  to  go  on. 

Oh,  dear !  how  sore  and  tired  her  little  feet  were !  and  all  around 
>Uff  it  looked  oold  and  comfortless.  The  long  leaves  of  the  willow  were 
quite  yellow,  and  the  dew  dripped  from  them.  One  leaf  fell  after  the 
^^^ker,  and  only  the  sloe-tree  bore  fruit,  but  that  was  so  rough  that  it 
^^  the  mouth  on  one  side.  How  grey  and  depressing  it  was  in  the 
^de  world  I 
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Story  thk  Fourth. 
The  Prince  and  the  PritKeu. 

Oterdti  was  obliged  to  reet  again,  where,  jnet  oppomte  the  spot  when 
she  was  ratting,  a  large  Raven  was  hopping  about  on  the  enow.  It  had 
been  watching  her  eome  time,  shaking  its  head,  and  now  it  cried, 
"Cawl  caw!  bow  do?  how  do?"  It  could  not  express  itself  better, 
but  meant  well  with  the  little  girl,  and  asked  where  she  was  going  all 
alone  into  the  wide  world.  Gerda  felt  how  much  there  lay  in  that  one 
word  "  alone,"  and  then  she  told  her  whole  story  and  fortunes,  Bsking 
whether  it  had  not  seen  Kay. 

The  Raven  nodded  quite  knowingly,  and  said,  "  It  may  be,  it  msj 
be!" 

"■What!  yon  think  yon  have  seen  him!"  the  little  girl  cried,  and 
hogged  the  Raven  so  that  she  nearly  squeezed  it  to  death. 

"  Gently,  gently ! "  the  Raven  said.  "  I  think  I  know ;  I  think  it 
may  have  been  Uttle  Kay ;  bnt,  for  certain,  by  now  the  Prineess  hu 
driven  yon  ont  of  his  thoughts." 

"  Does  he  live  with  a  Princess?"  Gerda  asked. 

"I  understand  what  you  say,"  tie  Raven  replied,  "but  I  find  it 
difficult  to  express  myself  in  yonr  language.  If  yon  understand  titt 
^ven's  langnage  it  will  go  better." 

"No,  I  never  learnt  that,"  Gerda  eiud;  "bnt  my  grandmother  kner 
it    Oh,  had  I  bat  learnt  it  I" 
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''  It  does  not  matter,"  the  Raven  Bald,  '*  I  will  tell  the  story  as  weQ 
I  can,  though  it  will  be  badly  done ;"  and  then  it  related  all  it  knew. 
*'  In  this  kingdom  in  which  we  are  now  sitting,  lives  a  Princess, 
'wlio  is  BO  immoderately  clever;  but  then  she  has  read  all  the  news- 
papers that  are  in  the  world,  read  and  forgotten  them  again,  so  clever 
is  she.     Lately  she  was  sitting  on  her  throne,  which  is  said  not  to  be 
over-pleasant,  when  she  began  to  sing,  and  the  theme  of  her  song  was, 
*  ^Why  should  I  not  marry  ?'     '  Well,  there  is  something  in  that,'  she 
Baid,  and  so  she  determined  to  get  married;  but  she  must  have  a 
husband  who  knew  how  to  answer  when  spoken  to,  not  one  who  could 
only  stand  there  and  look  grand,  for  that  is  too  stupid.     She  now  had 
all  her  court-ladies  drummed  together,  and  when  they  heard  what  her 
intention  was  they  were  much  delighted.     '  That  would  suit  my  fancy 
very  well,'  one  said;  and  '  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  too,'  said  another. 
You  may  believe  every  word  of  what  I  tell  you,"  the  Raven  said,  *^  for 
I  have  a  tame  sweetheart  who  wanders  at  liberty  all  over  the  palace, 
and  it  is  she  has  told  me  all." 

The  sweetheart  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  raven  too. 
"The  newspapers  appeared  with  a  border  of  hearts  and  the 
Princess's  monogram.  Therein  might  be  read,  that  every  good-looking 
young  man  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  palace  and  converse  with  the 
Princess,  and  that  she  would  marry  him  who  spoke  the  best  and  who 
appeared  to  feel  at  home  there.  '  Yes,  yes !'  the  Raven  said,  '  you  may 
believe  what  I  say,  for  it  is  as  true  as  that  I  sit  here.  There  was  a 
fine  stream  of  people,  a  crowding  and  pushing ;  but  it  did  not  succeed, 
either  the  first  or  second  day.  They  could  all  speak  well  enough  out 
in  the  street,  but  when  they  got  into  the  palace  and  saw  the  guards  in 
silver,  and  the  stairs  lined  with  footmen  in  gold,  and  saw  the  splendid 
rooms,  they  were  quite  bewildered,  so  that  when  they  stood  before  the 
throne  on  which  the  Princess  sat,  they  could  say  nothing  but  repeat 
the  last  word  she  had  uttered,  and  that  she  did  not  particularly  care 
abont  hearing  again.  It  was  exactly  as  if  the  good  people  had 
swallowed  snuff  and  fallen  asleep  till  they  were  in  the  street  again,  when 
they  could  talk  fast  enough.  There  was  a  string  of  people  all  the  way 
firom  the  city  gates  up  to  the  palace,  and  I  was  there  myself  to  see 
them,"  the  Raven  said.  "  They  grew  hungry  as  well  as  thirsty,  but  in 
the  palace  they  did  not  get  as  much  as  a  glass  of  water.  Some,  it  is 
true,  had  prudently  taken  some  bread  and  butter  with  them,  but  did 
not  share  it  with  their  neighbours,  for  they  thought,  let  him  look 
hungry,  and  certainly  the  Princess  wOl  not  have  him." 

''But  Kay,  little  Kay!"    Gerda  asked.    ''When  did  he  come? 
Was  he  amongst  the  crowd?" 
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'' Patience,  patience!  for  we  are  jsst  coming  to  him.  It  was  on 
the  third  day,  there  came  a  little  person  without  horse  or  carriage,  b«t 
walking  merrily  straight  up  to  the  palace.  His  eyes  were  bright  like 
yours,  and  he  had  beaatifnl  long  hair,  but  he  was  poorly  dressed." 

''  That  was  Kay ! "  Qerda  shouted  with  delight.  ''  At  last  I  have 
found  him !"  and  she  clapped  her  little  hands. 

**  He  had  a  little  knapsack  on  his  back,"  the  Raven  continued. 

''  No,  that  must  have  been  his  sledge,"  G^rda  said,  "  for  he  went 
away  with  his  sledge  on  his  back." 

"  That  may  be,"  the  Raven  replied,  **  for  I  did  not  pay  particolar 
attention  to  it ;  but  this  I  know  from  my  sweetheart,  that,  when  be  got 
inside  the  palace  and  saw  the  body-guard  in  silver,  and  the  footmen  la 
gold  on  the  stairs,  he  was  not  in  IJie  least  abashed,  but  nodded  and  said 
to  them,  '  That  must  be  tedious  work  to  stand  there  on  the  stairs,  ao  I 
will  go  in  at  once.'  The  rooms  were  splendidly  lighted,  and  there  woro 
k>rds  and  excellencies  walking  about  barefoot,  whereas  his  boots  cieaked 
awfully,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  concerned." 

"  That  was  certainly  Kay,"  Gerda  said,  **  £ot  I  know  he  had  new 
boots  on,  and  I  heard  them  creak." 

^'Yee,  creak  they  did,"  the  Raven  continued;  ^'but  meirily  he 
walked  stridght  up  to  the  Princess,  who  was  sitting  on  a  pearl  as  large 
as  a  spinning-wheel,  and  all  the  court  ladies  with  their  maids,  and 
their  maids'  maids,  and  the  courtiers  with  their  servants  and  their 
servants'  servants,  who  kept  a  boy  in  turn,  were  standing  around,  and 
the  nearer  they  stood  to  the  door  the  prouder  they  looked.  Tlie 
servant's  servant's  boy,  who  always  wears  slippers,  stands  so  proudly 
in  the  door  that  one  dare  scarcely  look  at  him." 

**  That  must  be  horrible,"  little  Gerda  said ;  "  but  Kay  has  gained 
the  Princess  for  all  that" 

**  If  I  hlui  not  been  a  raven  I  would  have  had  her  myself,  for  aO  I 
am  engaged.  My  tame  sweetheart  says,  that  he  spoke  as  well  as  I 
speak,  when  I  am  talking  the  raven's  language.  He  was  gay  and 
well-behaved,  but  had  not  come  at  all  to  pay  court  to  the  Princess,  but 
only  to  hear  how  clever  she  was.  He  had  eveiy  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  her,  and  she  no  less  so  with  him." 

"  Oh,  for  certain  that  was  Kay,"  Gerda  said,  **  for  he  was  always 
so  clever.    Will  you  not  introduce  me  into  the  palace  ?" 

"WeU,  that  is  easily  said,"  the  Raven  answered,  '^but  how  are 
we  to  manage  it?  I  must  talk  it  over  with  my  tame  sweetheart, 
and  she  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  advise  us ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  that  a 
little  girl  like  you  will  never  obtain  permission  to  enter  in  the  ordinary 
way." 
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"  Oh,  yw,  I  Bhall/*  Oei^a  said,  "  for  as  soon  as  Kay  hears  that  I  am 
tfaerSy  he  will  come  out  directly  and  fetch  me." 

"  Wait  for  me  there  at  the  raOing/'  the  Raven  said,  wagged  its  head, 
emi  flew  o(L 

The  Raven  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  it  said, 
^  She  sends  you  all  sorts  of  kmd  messages,  and  here  is  a  small  loaf  for 
yon,  which  she  took  from  the  kitchen,  where  there  is  plenty  of  it^  and 
no  doubt  you  are  hungry.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  admitted 
into  the  palace,  for  you  are  barefooted.  The  guards  in  silver  and  the 
footmen  in  gold  would  never  allow  it ;  but  do  not  cry,  for  get  in  you 
shalL  My  sweetheart  knows  a  little  back  staircase  which  leads  up  to 
the  bed-room,  and  she  knows  where  to  find  the  key." 

So  they  went  into  the  garden,  into  the  great  avenue,  where  one  leaf 
was  falling  off  after  the  other ;  and  when  the  lights  in  the  palace  were 
put  out,  one  after  the  other,  the  Raven  led  Gerda  to  a  back-door,  which 
stood  ajar. 

Oh,  how  (rerda's  heart  beat  with  fear  and  anxiety  I  She  Mt 
exactly  as  if  she  were  going  to  do  something  wrong,  and  yet  she  only 
wanted  to  know  whether  little  Kay  was  there,  and  there  he  must  be. 
So  vividly  she  called  to  mind  his  dear  eyes  and  long  hair,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  saw  him  smiling,  as  he  used  to  do  when  at  home  they 
sat  together  under  the  roses.  He  would  surely  be  pleased  to  see  her 
and  to  hear  what  a  long  way  she  had  come  for  his  sake,  as  also  to 
know  how  they  had  all  fretted  at  home  at  his  not  returning.  Oh,  what 
fear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delight ! 

They  were  now  on  the  stairs,  where  a  small  lamp  was  burning,  and 
on  the  floor  stood  the  tame  Raven,  turning  her  head  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  looking  at  Gerda,  who  courtesied  as  her  grand* 
mother  had  taught  her  to  do. 

**  My  future  husband  has  spoken  to  me  so  much  in  your  praise,  and 
your  story,  too,  is  very  touching,"  the  tame  Raven  said.  "  If  you,  my 
little  lady,  will  please  to  take  the  lamp,  I  will  lead  the  way.  We  are 
going  the  straight  way,  for  there  we  shall  not  meet  any  one." 

''  It  seems  to  me  as  if  some  one'were  coming  just  behind  us,"  Gerda 
said,  and  then  there  was  a  rustling  past  them.  It  was  like  shadows  on 
the  wall,  horses  with  flowing  manes  and  thin  legs,  huntsmen,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  horseback. 

''  Those  are  only  dreams,"  the  Raven  said,  "  and  come  to  carry  the 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  thoughts  off  to  the  chase ;  which  is  well,  for  we 
can  the  better  examine  them  in  bed.  But  I  hope  that  when  you  have 
risen  to  honour  and  dignity  you  wiU  show  a  gratefdl  heart." 
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"  It  IB  quite  iiimeoeBBary  to  talk  about  that/'  the  Raven  from  the 
forest  said. 

They  now  entered  the  first  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 
with  rose-coloured  silk  and  artificial  flowers.  Here  the  dreams  rushed 
past  them  again,  but  went  so  fast  that  Gerda  could  not  catch  a  sight 
of  them.  Each  room  was  more  splendid,  as  they  passed  from  one  to 
the  other — almost  enough  to  make  one  giddy ;  and  now  they  reached  the 
bed-room.  That  ceiling  was  like  large  palm-leaves,  made  of  the  most 
beautiful  glass,  and  from  the  centre  were  suspended,  by  a  golden 
branch,  two  beds  in  the  form  of  lilies.  The  one  was  white,  and  in  that 
lay  the  Princess ;  whilst  the  other  was  red,  and  in  that  Gerda  was  to 
look  for  little  Kay.  She  bent  one  of  the  red  leaves  on  one  side  and  saw 
a  brown  neck.  Oh,  that  was  Kay  !  She  called  his  name  out  loud, 
holding  the  lamp  towards  him.  The  dreams  rushed  back  out  of  the 
room ;  he  awoke  and  turned  his  head  round — it  was  not  httle  Kay ! 

The  Prince's  neck  only  was  like  Kay's,  but  he  was  young  and 
handsome.  At  the  same  time  the  Princess's  face  appeared  frt)m  amongst 
the  white-lily  leaves,  and  she  asked  what  the  matter  was.  Little 
Gerda  then  cried  and  told  her  whole  story,  and  all  that  the  Ravens  had 
done  for  her. 

*'  Poor  child ! "  the  Prince  and  Princess  said,  praising  the  Ravens 
for  what  they  had  done,  and  saying  they  were  not  at  all  angry,  but 
that  they  must  not  repeat  it.     A  reward  was  promised  them. 

**  Will  you  go  free  ?"  the  Princess  asked,  "  or  will  you  have  a  fixed 
appointment  as  court-ravens,  with  all  the  kitchen  remains  ?" 

The  two  Ravens  made  their  bows  and  begged  they  might  have  a 
fixed  appointment,  for  they  thought  of  their  old  age,  saying,  "  It  is  so 
nice  to  have  something  for  the  old  man,"  as  they  called  it. 

The  Prince  then  got  out  of  his  bed  and  let  Gerda  sleep  in  it ;  more 
he  could  not  do.  She  folded  her  little  hands  and  thought,  "  How  good 
men  and  beasts  are ! "  and  then  closing  her  eyes,  she  slept  soundly.  The 
dreams  came  flying  back,  and  they  looked  like  angels  drawing  a  sledge, 
on  which  sat  Kay  and  nodded.  But  the  whole  was  only  a  dream,  and 
was  therefore  all  gone  again  as  soon  as  she  awoke. 

The  next  day  she  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  silk  and  velvet, 
and  she  received  the  offer  to  remain  at  the  palace  and  enjoy  herself ;  but 
she  only  begged  for  a  little  carriage  with  a  horse,  and  for  a  pair  of 
boots,  when  she  would  go  out  again  into  the  wide  world  and  look  for 
Kay. 

And  she  not  only  got  the  boots  but  a  muff;  and  when  she  wished 
to  leave,  a  new  coach  of  pure  gold  drew  up  at  the  door,  with  the 
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Prince's  and  Prinoees's  coftts-of-arms  upon  it,  like  ahining  st&n.  Thq 
coachmfin,  footmen,  and  oatridera,  for  there  were  outridera  too,  wore 
golden  crowns.  The  Prince  and  FrinceBB  themselTee  helped  her  into 
the  carriage  and  wialied  her  auccws.  The  Baven  of  the  forest,  who  was 
now  mnrried,  accompanied  her  the  first  ten  miles,  aitting  by  her  side, 
for  ridii^  backwards  disagreed  vnlh  him,  whilst  the  other  Raven  stood 
at  the  door  Sapping  her  wings.  She  could  not  go  with  than  as  she 
suffered  from  headache,  since  she  had  a  fised  appointment  at  the 
palace  and  got  too  much  to  eat.  The  inside  of  the  carriage  was  Hned 
with  cakes  and  sweets,  and  in  the  aeat  were  friilts  and  gingerhresd  nuts. 
"  Farewell !  farewell ! "  the  Prince  and  Princess  sud,  whilst  little 
(ierda  cried,  and  the  Bavok  cried  too.  They  went  on  for  ten  miles,  and 
then  the  Raven  had  to  say  farewell,  which  was  the  saddest  parting  of 
all  He  flew  up  into  a  tree  and  flapped  his  black  wings  as  l<mg  as  he 
could  see  the  carriage,  which  shone  like  the  snn. 


Story  the  Fifth. 

The  Liale  Robber  Girl. 

They  drove  through  the  dark  forest,  but  the  carriage  gave  light  Kke 

a  torch,  which  affected  the  robbers'  eyes  so  that  they  could  not  bear  it 

"That  is  gold!  that  is  gold!"  they  cried,  rushed  forward,  seiEed 
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tile  hones,  kilied  the  little  jockeySy  coadhiaan,  and  flervaate,  and  tben 
dragged  little  Qerda  oat  of  the  carriage. 

"  She  Ib  nice,  she  is  fat,  she  has  heen  fed  upon  nats!"  the  old 
rohher- woman  said,  who  had  a  long  bristly  heard,  and  eyebrows 
which  hung  down  over  her  eyes. 

'*  Why,  she  is  as  good  as  a  fat  lamb  I  how  nice  she  will  taste !"  and 
she  then  drew  oat  her  long  knife,  which  shone  so  that  it  was  horrible  to 
look  at. 

**  An !"  the  woman  cried  at  the  same  tune,  for  she  was  bitten  in 
the  ear  by  her  own  daughter,  who  was  hanging  at  her  back,  and  who 
was  so  wild  and  wicked  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  her.  "  Ton 
hateful  imp  !"  the  mother  cried,  and  now  had  not  tune  to  kill  G^erda. 

''  She  shall  play  with  me,"  the  little  robber-girl  said.  ''  She  shall 
give  me  her  mufF  and  her  beautifdl  dress,  and  shall  sleep  with  me  in  my 
bed ; "  and  she  then  bit  her  mother  again,  so  that  the  woman  jumped  and 
twisted  herself  about,  and  the  robbers  laughed,  shouting,  "  See  how  she 
dances  with  her  cub  ! " 

**  I  will  get  into  the  carriage ; "  and  she  would  have  her  own  way, 
for  she  was  so  obstinate  and  spoiled,  so  she  and  Qerda  sat  in  it,  and 
were  driven  over  stones  and  through  holes  deeper  into  the  forest.  The 
little  robber-girl  was  as  tall  as  Gbrda,  but  stronger,  with  broader 
shoulders  and  a  dark  skin.  Her  eyes  were  black,  and  had  rather  a 
melancholy  expression.  She  laid  hold  of  Gerda  round  the  waist  and 
said,  *'  They  shall  not  kill  you,  as  long  as  I  am  not  angry  with  you ! 
You  are  a  Princess,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  No,"  Gerda  said,  and  told  her  all  she  had  undergone,  and  how 
much  she  loved  little  Kay. 

The  robber-girl  looked  at  her  quite  seriously,  nodded  her  head 
slightly,  and  said,  **  They  shall  not  kill  you,  if  even  I  am  angry  with 
you  ;  but  I'll  do  it  myself  then."  She  dried  G^rda's  eyes,  and  then  put 
both  her  hands  in  the  beautiful  muff,  which  was  so  soft  and  warm. 

The  carriage  now  stopped,  and  they  were  in  the  yard  of  a  robber's 
castle.  It  was  aU  in  ruins,  and  the  ravens  and  crows  flew  out  of  the 
holes,  and  large  bull-dogs,  of  which  each  looked  as  if  it  could  devour  a 
man,  sprang  towards  them ;  but  they  did  not  bark,  for  that  was  for- 
bidden. 

In  the  large,  old,  smoke-coloured  hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  stone 
floor,  a  huge  fire  was  burning,  and  the  smoke,  rising  to  the  roof,  had  to 
find  itself  an  outlet.  Soup  was  boiling  in  a  caldron,  and  hares  as  well 
as  rabbits  were  roasting  on  spits. 

"  To-night  you  shall  sleep  with  me,  with  all  my  animals,"  the 
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robber-girl  said ;  and  after  they  bad  had  something  to  eat  and  drink 
they  went  into  a  comer,  where  there  was  straw  and  a  piece  of  carpet. 
More  than  a  hundred  pigeons  sat  above  upon  kths  and  sticks,  and  they 
aU  seemed  to  be  asle^,  though  they  did  turn  round  a  little  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  two  little  girls. 

**  They  all  belong  to  me"  the  robber-girl  said ;  and  catching  hold 
of  one  of  the  nearest  by  the  feet,  shook  it  till  it  flapped  its  wings. 
''Kiss  her,"  she  cried,  and  she  struck  Gferda  in  the  face  with  it. 
''  There,  behind  those  bars,  there  are  two  that  would  fly  away  directly 
if  they  were  not  properly  secured ;  and  here  stands  my  dear  old  Bae ! " 
As  she  said  this  she  pulled  the  horns  of  a  reindeer,  which  was  fastened 
by  a  bright  copper  ring  it  had  round  its  neck.  ''  We  have  to  keep  him 
a  prisoner,  too,  or  he  would  be  off.  Every  evening  I  tickle  his  throat 
with  my  sharp  knife,  which  frightens  him  dreadfully."  The  little  girl 
drew  a  long  knife  out  of  a  crack  in  the  wall  and  let  it  glide  across  the 
rsindeer's  throat,  which  made  the  poor  beast  tremble  and  kick,  and  Ihe 
little  robber-girl,  laughing,  drew  Gerda  into  the  bed  with  her. 

''  Are  you  going  to  keep  that  knife  in  bed  with  you  ?"  Gerda  asked, 
and  looked  rather  nervously  at  it. 

**  I  always  sleep  with  the  knife,"  the  robber-girl  said ;  ''  one  can 
never  tell  what  may  happen.  But  let  me  again  hear  what  you  said  about 
little  Kay,  and  why  you  came  out  into  the  wide  world."  And  Gerda 
told  all  tkgahi  from  the  beginning,  and  the  wood-pigeons  fluttered  in 
tbeir  cage,  out  the  others  slept.  The  little  robber-girl  put  one  arm 
round  Grerda's  neck,  holding  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  other,  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  but  Gerda  could  not  close  her  eyes,  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  to  live  or  whether  death  awaited  her.  The  robbers  sat 
round  the  fire,  drinking  and  singing,  whilst  the  robber-woman  turned 
somersets.     It  was  quite  horrible  for  the  little  girl  to  watch  them. 

The  Wood-pigeons  said,  "  Kourrou !  kourrou  !  we  have  seen  little 
Kay.  A  wl4te  chicken  carried  his  sledge,  and  he  sat  in  the  Snow 
Queen's  carriage,  which  drove  close  over  the  forest,  as  we  lay  in  our 
nest.  She  blew  upon  us  young  ones,  and  all  excepting  us  two  died. 
Kourrou!  kourrou!" 

"  What  are  you  saying,  up  there  ?"  Gerda  asked.  "  Where  was 
the  Snow  Queen  going  to  ?     Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?" 

*'  She  was  most  likely  going  to  Lapland,  for  there  is  always  snow 
and  ice  there.     Ask  the  Reindeer  that  is  tied  up  there." 

"  There  is  ice  and  snow,  and  there  it  is  delightful  and  healthy,"  the 
Reindeer  said.  *'  There  one  can  jump  and  run  about.  There  the  Snow 
Queen  has  her  summer  tent,  but  her  palace  is  up  towards  the  North 
Pole,  on  the  island  which  is  called  Spitzbergen." 
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"  Oh,  Kay  I   dear  little  Kay !"  Gerda  sighed. 

'*  You  mnfit  now  lie  quiet/'  the  robber-girl  said,  ^*  or  I  will  nm  the 
knife  into  you." 

The  next  morning  Gerda  told  her  all  that'  the  Wood-pigeons  had 
Baid,  and  the  little  robber -girl  looked  quite  serious,  but  nodding  her 
head  said,  ''  It  doesn't  matter !  it  doesn't  matter  I  Do  you  know  where 
Lapland  is  ?"   she  asked  the  Eeindeer. 

^'  Who  should  know  better  than  I  ?"  the  animal  answered,  its  eyes 
sparkhng.  "  I  was  bom  and  bred  there,  and  there  I  have  run  about 
,nthe  snow-field." 

"  Listen ! "  the  robber-girl  said  to  Gerda.  "  You  see  that  all  the 
/len  are  gone ;  my  mother,  however,  is  still  here,  and  she  will  remain ; 
but  about  midday  she  drinks  out  of  the  great  flask,  and  dien  sleeps  a 
little.  I  will  then  do  something  for  you."  She  now  jumped  out  of 
bed,  rushed  to  her  mother,  and  pulling  her  beard,  said,  ''My  own 
beloved  goat,  good  morning  I"  Her  mother  in  return  filliped  her  on 
the  nose,  so  that  it  was  red  and  blue ;  but  that  was  from  sheer  love. 

As  soon  as  her  mother  was  asleep,  after  having  drunk  out  of  the 
flask,  the  robber-girl  went  to  the  reindeer,  and  said,  "  1  might  still 
have  a  good  deal  of  fiin,  tickling  you  with  the  sharp  knife,  for  then  yon 
are  very  odd ;  but  that  doesn't  matter.  I  will  unfasten  you,  and  let 
you  out,  so  that  you  may  run  back  to  Lapland ;  but  you  must  make 
good  use  of  your  legs,  and  carry  this  little  girl  to  the  Snow  Queen's 
palace,  where  her  playfeUow  is.  You  heard  what  she  said,  for  she 
spoke  loud  enough,  and  you  were  listening." 

The  reindeer  jumped  high  up  in  the  air  with  delight  The  robber- 
girl  lifted  little  Gerda  on  to  its  back,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  tie 
her  fast,  and  even  to  give  her  a  little  cushion  to  sit  upon.  ''  It  doesn't 
matter,"  she  said.  "  There  are  your  far  boots,  for  it  will  be  cold ;  hut 
the  mufif  I  shall  keep,  for  it  is  too  pretty.  You  shall  not  freeze,  how- 
ever, for  you  shall  have  my  mother's  large,  warm  gloves,  which  will 
reach  up  to  your  elbow.  There,  put  them  on.  Now,  as  to  your  hands, 
you  look  exactly  Hke  my  ugly  mother." 

Gerda  cried  with  joy. 

"  I  won't  have  you  blubbering,"  the  little  robber-girl  said ;  "  you 
ought  now  to  look  particularly  happy.  Here  are  two  loaves  and  a 
ham,  so  you  wiU  not  die  of  hunger."  Both  were  fastened  behind  her ; 
and  the  little  robber-girl  opened  the  door,  having  chained  up  all  the 
big  dogs,  cut  the  rope  with  her  sharp  knife,  and  said  to  the  reindeer, 
"  Now  run ;  but  take  great  care  of  the  little  girl." 

Gkrda  stretched  out  her  hands,  with  the  large  gloves  on,  towards 
the  robber-girl,  and  cried,  ''Farewell!"     And  the  reindeer  flew  as 
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fact  OS  pofldble  tkrongb  the  great  forest,  and  over  heatha  and  manhes. 
The  wolvw  howled,  and  the  birds  of  prey  screanted/'Atscfael  stec^!" 
It  Bonnded  from  the  aky  exactly  like  Boaeziag. 

"  Those  are  my  old  northern  Kghts,"  the  Reiodaer  sud ;  "  see  how 
they  ahine !"  and  then  it  ran  even  faster  than  before.  It  ran  day  and 
oigfat.  The  loaves  were  demolished,  and  the  ham  alao,  and  then  they 
were  in  LapUud. 


Story  thb  Sixth. 
The  Lojpland  If  oman,  and  the  FinUand  Wiiman. 

They  stopped  at  a  small  hooae,  and  a  miserable  place  It  was.  The 
roof  reached  down  to  the  gronnd,  and  the  door  was  so  low  that  the 
ipiff'^*^™  had  to  crawl  on  their  stomachs  when  they  wanted  to  go  in  or 
ont.  There  was  no  one  at  home,  excepting  an  old  woman,  who  was 
cooking  fish  by  the  light  of  a  train-oil  lamp,  and  to  her  the  Reindeer 
told  Qerda's  whole  story,  bnt  his  own  first,  for  this  appeared  to  him 
by  far  the  moat  important,  and  the  cold  had  nipped  G^da,  so  that  she 
oonld  not  speak. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  creatures  1"  the  old  woman  said,  "  you  have  fer  te 
mn  stilL  Yon  must  go  more  than  a  hundred  miles  into  Finland,  for 
there  the  Snow  Queen  livee.    I  will  write  a  few  words  en  a  dried 
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haberdine,  for  I  have  no  paper,  and  that  I  will  give  yon  for  the  Fmn 
np  there,  for  she  can  give  yon  more  accurate  information  than  I." 

Now,  as  soon  as  Gerda  was  warm,  and  had  got  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  the  old  woman  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  dried  haberdine, 
begged  Gerda  to  take  great  care  of  it,  and,  having  tied  her  on  the  ran- 
deer  again,  off  it  started.  ''  Atsche  I  atsche !"  it  sounded  from  above, 
in  the  air,  and  the  whole  night  long  the  northern  lights  shone  the  most 
beautiful  blue.  They  arrived  in  Finland,  and  knocked  at  the  Finn^B 
chimney,  for  she  had  no  door  at  alL 

There  was  sudi  a  heat  within,  that  the  woman  was  nearly  naked. 
She  was  little,  and  very  dirty.  She  immediately  undid  Gerda's  things, 
taking  off  her  gloves  and  boots,  for  it  would  otherwise  have  been  too 
hot  for  her  ;  laid  a  lump  of  ice  on  the  reindeer's  head ;  and  then  read 
what  was  written  on  the  haberdine.  She  read  it  three  times,  when  she 
knew  it  by  heart,  so  put  the  fish  in  the  soup-pot,  for  it  was  good  to 
eat,  and  she  never  wasted  anything. 

The  Reindeer  then  told,  first,  its  own  story,  and  then  Gerda's ;  and 
the  little  woman  blinked  with  her  clever  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

**  You  are  so  clever,"  the  Reindeer  said ;  "  I  know  that  yon  can 
bind  all  the  winds  of  the  world  together  with  one  piece  of  string,  so 
that,  when  the  sailor  unfastens  the  one  knot,  he  has  a  fair  wind ;  if  he 
unties  the  other  it  blows  freshly ;  but  if  the  third  and  fourth,  the  wind 
rages  that  it  overthrows  the  trees  of  the  forest  Won't  you  prepare 
the  little  girl  a  drink  to  give  her  the  strength  of  twelve  men,  so  that 
she  may  vanquish  the  Snow  Queen  ?" 

**  The  strength  of  twelve  men!"  the  little  woman  said.  ''That 
would  help  her  a  great  deal."  And  then  she  went  to  a  cupboard, 
from  whidi  she  took  a  large  rolled-up  skin.  As  she  unrolled  it  there 
appeared  strange  letters  written,  and  she  read  till  the  water  dripped 
down  from  her  forehead. 

But  the  Reindeer  begged  again  so  hard  for  G^rda,  and  she  looked 
at  the  little  woman  with  such  beseeching  eyes,  full  of  tears,  that  she 
again  began  to  blink  her  eyes,  and,  drawing  the  reindeer  into  a  comer, 
whispered  to  him,  whilst  she  put  fresh  ice  upon  his  head. 

''  Little  Kay  is  still  with  the  Snow  Queen,  and  finds  everything 
there  to  his  taste,  so  that  he  thinks  it  the  best  place  in  the  world ;  but 
this  is  caused  by  his  having  a  piece  of  broken  glass  in  his  heart,  and 
another  piece  in  his  eyes.  These  must  come  out,  or  he  will  never  be  a 
man,  and  the  Snow  Queen  will  retain  full  power  over  him." 

"  But  can  you  not  give  little  Gerda  something,  so  that  she  may 
obtain  power  over  all?" 
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**  I  cannot  give  her  greater  power  than  she  already  poBaeBses,  and 
do  yon  not  eee  how  great  that  is  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  men  and  beasts 
moflt  serve  her,  and  how,  barefooted  as  she  is,  she  has  got*  on  so  wefl 
in  the  world  ?  She  cannot  receive  her  power  from  ns,  that  is  in  her 
own  hearty  and  consists  in  her  being  a  good,  innocent  child.  If  she 
cannot  herself  get  into  the  Snow  Queen's  palace  and  free  little  Kay  from 
the  glass,  we  cannot  help  her.  Ten  milee  from  here  the  Bnow  Queen's 
garden  b^;ins,  and  there  you  must  carry  the  little  girL  Set  her  down 
at  the  large  bush,  which  stands  there  in  the  snow,  covered  with  red 
benies ;  and  do  not  waste  many  words,  but  make  haste  back  here." 
The  little  woman  then  placed  Gerda  upon  the  reindeer,  which  ran  off 
as  fast  as  ever  it  could. 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  got  my  boots  !  I  have  not  got  my  gloves ! " 
little  C^rda  cried  out^  for  this  she  noticed  in  the  piercing  cold ;  but  the 
reindeer  could  not  venture  to  stop,  and  it  ran  on  till  it  came  to  the  bush 
with  the  red  berries.  It  there  put  her  down,  kissed  her  on  the  mouth, 
and  large  dear  tears  ran  down  the  animal's  cheeks  when  it  started  off 
back  again.  There  stood  poor  Grerda,  without  boots  and  without 
gloves,  in  the  middle  of  that  fearfully  cold  Finland. 

She  ran  forwards  as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  soon  met  by  a  whole 
regiment  of  snow-flakes,  which  did  not  fall  from  heaven,  for  that  was 
quite  dear,  but  they  ran  straight  along  the  ground,  and  the  nearer  they 
came  the  larger  they  grew.  Gerda  remembered  how  large  and  beauli- 
ful  those  looked  which  she  saw  through  the  magnifying  glass;  but 
these  were  much  larger,  and  far  different :  they  were  living,  and  dreadful 
to  look  at,— they  were  the  Snow  Queen's  guards.  They  had  the 
strangest  shapes,  some  looking  like  frightful  porcupines,  others  like 
knots  of  living  snakes  stretdiing  out  their  heads,  and  others  like  fat 
Bttle  bears  with  bristly  hair,  but  all  were  a  glittering  white, —  they 
were  all  living  snow-flakes. 

Little  Gerda  then  prayed,  and  the  cold  was  so  great  that  she  could 
see  her  own  breath  coming  like  smoke  out  of  her  mouth.  The  breath 
became  denser  and  denser,  at  length  assuming  the  forms  of  little  angds, 
which  grew  laiger  and  larger  as  they  toudied  the  ground  They  all 
wore  hdmets  on  their  heads,  and  held  spears  and  shidds  in  their  hands, 
and  their  number  was  constantly  increasing,  so  that,  by  the  time  Gerda 
had  finished  her  prayer,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  whole  legion.  They 
thrust  their  spears  into  the  frightful  snow-fli^es,  breaking  them  into 
hundreds  of  pieces,  and  Gerda  went  on  joyously  and  in  safety.  The 
angds  kissed  her  hands  and  feet,  so  that  she  fdt  less  how  extremdy 
odd  it  was ;  and  quickly  she  hastened  on  to  the  Snow  Qoeen's  palace.  ' 


Bat  new  let  as  first  sw  wbat  Kay  was  dcaag.  He  wn  certamly 
not  thinking  of  little  Qerda,  and,  kaet  of  all,  that  she  wu  thai  itandiiig 
ovtaide  tte  palam. 


Stoet  the  Ssvbhth. 

Of  tine  &toK  Queen' I  Palaee,  and  what  happetied  in  it. 

The  paUoB  waDb  were  of  driven  anow,  and  the  doore  and  windowi  of 
the  cntting  winds.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred  roonu,  as  the  enow 
had  formed  them,  the  largest  extending  sereral  miles,  and  all  were 
lighted  by  the  bright  northern  Ugbts.  They  were  all  so  Urge,  m 
empty,  and  so  icy-cold  and  shining.  There  was  never  any  amusenmt 
here,  not  even  a  bears'  ball ;  for  which  the  storm  cotdd  have  provided 
onuic,  and  the  polar  bears  could  have  ehown  off  thcsr  antics,  walking 
on  their  hind  keL  Never  any  card-parties,  with  tea  and  scandal,  bnt 
onpty,  vast,  and  cold,  were  the  rooms  in  the  Snow  Qneen's  palace.  lu 
tile  middle  of  the  empty,  immense  enow-room  there  was  a  froten  lake, 
cracked  into  a  thousand  pieces,  bnt  each  piece  was  so  like  the  othws 
that  it  appeared  a  master-work  of  art,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  sat 
the  Snow-Qwen  when  she  was  at  home.    She  need  to  say  that  iha 
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tlun  tat  in  the  mirror  of  reason,  and  that  it  was  the  only  one  in  the 
woricL 

Little  Kbj  was  quite  hlne  with  cold — indeed  almost  hlack ;  bnt  he 
did  not  know  it,  for  she  had  kissed  away  the  frost-shiver,  and  his 
heart  was  like  a  lump  of  ice.  He  was  dragging  some  sharp-edged,  flat 
pieces  of  ice  about,  and  these  he  fitted  together  in  all  possible  ways, 
just  as  we  do  small  pieces  of  wood  which  we  call  the  Chinese  puzzle. 
Kay  was  also  forming  figures  of  the  most  wonderful  description,  and 
that  was  the  ice-game  of  the  understanding.  In  his  eyes  ^e  figures 
were  perfect,  and  of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  piece  of  broken 
glaas  which  was  in  his  eye  made  him  think  this.  He  formed  whole 
words,  but  he  could  never  succeed  in  the  one  word  he  wished  to  have — 
the  word  Eternity — for  the  Snow  Queen  had  said  to  him,  **  If  you 
can  succeed  in  forming  that  one  word  you  shall  be  your  own  master, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  whole  world,  together  with  a  new  pair  of 
skates."     But  he  could  not. 

''I  am  now  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  warmer  countries,"  the 
finow  Queen  said,  ^*  and  intend  giving  a  peep  into  the  black  caldrons  :" 
she  meant  the  volcanoes  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  **  1  will  cover  them  with 
white,  which  will  also  do  good  to  the  orange-trees  and  vines."  The 
finow  Queen  then  flew  away,  and  Kay  was  left  alone  in  those  vast 
empty  rooms,  staring  at  the  pieces  of  ice,  and  thinking  and  thinking, 
till  his  brain  almost  cracked.  He  sat  there  quite  stiff  and  still,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  he  were  frozen. 

Just  then  little  G^rda  came  through  the  large  gate  into  the  palace. 
Here  were  cutting  winds,  but  she  said  her  evening  prayer,  and  the 
winds  were  lulled  as  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  sleep,  and  she  entered 
the  large,  empty,  cold  rooms.  She  then  saw  Kay,  recog^nised  him  at 
onoe,  and  running  up  to  him  pressed  him  closely  to  her,  and  cried, 
''  Kay  !  dear  little  Kay  !  so  I  have  found  you  at  last !" 

But  he  sat  quite  still,  stiff  and  cold,  and  little  Gerda  cried  bitter, 
burning  tears,  which  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  penetrating  to  his  heart 
thawed  the  lump  of  ice,  and  dissolved  the  piece  of  broken  glass.  He 
looked  at  her,  and  she  sang  the  hymn,—  \ 

**  The  rose  blooms,  but  its  glory  past, 
Christmas  then  approaches  fast" 

Kay  then  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  till  the  pieces  of  glass  were 
washed  out  of  his  eyes,  when  he  recoguised  her,  and  exclaimed  in  delight, 
"  Crerda !  dear  little  Gerda  I  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  and 
where  have  I  been?"     He  looked  all  around,  and  continued,  "How 
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cold  it  IB  here!  md  how  vast  and  empty !"  He  pressed  doeely  to  her, 
and  she  laughed  and  cried  in  tarns.  There  was  such  joy,  tiiat  even 
the  pieces  of  ice  danced,  and  when  they  were  tired  and  Uy  down  again 
they  formed  the  letters  of  the  word  which,  when  discovered,  the  Snow 
Qaeen  said  he  should  be  his  own  master,  and  she  would  give  him  the 
whole  world,  besides  a  pair  of  new  skates^ 

G^rda  kissed  his  cheeks,  and  the  colour  came  back  into  them ;  she 
kissed  his  eyes,  and  they  were  as  bright  as  her  own;  she  kissed  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  he  was  himself  again.  The  Snow  Queen  might 
now  return,  for  his  discharge  was  there  written  in  sparkling  ice. 

They  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  wandered  out  of  the  palace. 
They  spoke  of  their  grandmother,  and  of  the  rose-trees  upon  the  roof, 
and  wherever  they  went  the  winds  were  luUed  and  the  sun  burst  forth ; 
and  when  they  got  to  the  bush  with  the  red  berries  they  found  the 
reindeer  waiting  for  them,  and  another  with  it.  These  carried  them 
first  to  the  little  woman,  in  whose  hot  room  they  warmed  themselves, 
and  got  iuformation  about  their  homeward  journey,  and  then  to  the  old 
Lapland-woman,  who  had  made  new  clothes  for  them  and  got  a  sledge 
ready. 

The  two  reindeer  took  them  quickly  to  the  borders  of  the  country, 
and  there  the  first  green  was  springing  up.  Here  they  parted  from  the 
reindeer  and  the  old  Lapland-woman,  and  all  cried  'farewell!'*  The 
little  birds  began  to  twitter,  the  buds  were  green  on  the  trees  in  the 
forest,  and  out  of  it  came  riding  a  young  girl  on  a  beautiful  horse  which 
Gerda  knew,  for  it  was  one  that  had  been  harnessed  to  the  gulden 
carriage.  This  was  the  robber-g^rl  with  a  red  cap  on  her  head,  and 
pistols  in  her  belt.  She  had  enough  of  home,  and  was  now  travelling 
towards  the  north,  to  take  another  direction  later,  if  that  did  not  please 
her.  She  and  G^rda  immediately  recog^nised  each  other,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing. 

'*  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,"  she  said  to  little  Kay ;  "  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  you  deserve  that  one  should  run  to  the  end  of  the 
world  after  you." 

But  Genla  tapped  her  on  the  cheek,  and  asked  after  the  Prince  and 
Princess. 

*'  They  have  gone  to  a  foreign  country,"  the  robber-girl  said. 

**  And  the  ravens  ?"  Gerda  asked. 

**  The  raven  is  dead,"  she  answered,  **  and  his  wife,  now  a  widow, 
goes  about  with  a  piece  of  black  cotton  round  her  leg,  and  laments 
dreadfully ;  but  that  is  nothing  but  words.  But  now  tell  me  how  it 
fared  with  you,  and  how  you  managed  to  catch  him." 
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GerdA  and  Kay  told  her  aJL 

The  robber-girl  took  them  both  by  the  hand,  and  promised  that  if 
ever  she  should  pass  through  their  town  she  wonld  mount  np  to  visit 
them,  and  then  she  rode  on  into  the  wide  world.  Gbrda  and  Kay 
oontinned  their  way  hand  in  hand.  It  was  delightful  spring,  with 
green  leaves  and  beautiful  flowers;  the  church-beUs  rang,  and  they 
recognised  the  high  steeples  and  the  large  dty ;  it  was  that  in  which 
they  lived :  so  they  entered  it  and  went  to  the  grandmother's  house,  up 
the  stairs,  and  into  the  room,  where  everything  was  just  as  it  used  to 
be,  the  clock  going  ''  tick,  tick ! "  and  the  hands  moving,  but  they  then 
noticed  that  they  were  no  longer  children.  The  roses  from  the  roof 
gutter,  in  full  bloom,  hung  in  at  the  open  window ;  and  there  stood 
the  two  children's  stools,  and  G^rda  seated  herself  on  hers,  and  Kay 
took  his,  holding  each  other  still  by  the  hand.  The  cold,  empfy 
splendour  in  the  Snow  Queen's  palace  was  forgotten  like  a  disagreeable 
dream.  The  grandmother  sat  in  the  clear  sunshine,  and  read  aloud 
ont  of  the  Bible,  **  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a  HtUe  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  heaven." 

Kay  and  Grerda  looked  at  each  other,  and  both  thought  of  the  old 

hymn, — 

''  The  rote  blooms,  but  its  glory  past, 
Cbigstmas  then  approaches  £ut." 

There  they  sat,  grown  up  and  yet  children;  for  in  their  hearts  they 
were  children,  and  it  was  summer— warm,  delightful  summer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


IN  China,  yon  know,  tlie  Emperor  u  ■  Chineie,  and  the  people  whom 
he  has  aroimd  him  are  all  Chinese.  It  it  many  yeara  ago  since 
the  events  of  my  story  took  place,  but  on  that  very  accoimt  they 
deserve  the  more  to  be  listened  to,  before  they  are  forgotten.  The 
Emperor's  palace  was,  with  good  reason,  considered  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  whole  world,  for  it  was  built  entirely  of  the  finest  porcdun, 
BO  costly,  btit  at  the  same  time  so  fragile,  and  bo  dangerous  to  be 
touched,  that  one  could  not  he  sufficiently  on  one's  guard  with  it.  In 
the  garden  there  were  the  BcorceHt  flowers,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
had  silver  bells  hanging  to  ihem,  and  these  rang  melodiously,  of  thai 
own  accord,  bo  that  no  one  might  paae  them  without  dtily  admiring 
ench  wonders  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Everything  was  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind  in  the  Emperor's  garden,  which  was  of  such  extent, 
that  even  the  gardener  did  not  know  exactly  where  it  ended.  If.  how- 
ever, one  waltrad  straight  on,  one  came  at  last  to  a  beautiful  forest,  with 
high  trees  and  deep  lakes.  This  forest  bordered  immediately  on  the 
most  pictureaque  shore  of  infinite  extent,  which  the  bottondeas  sea 
sprinkled  with  its  snow-white  foam.  Large  ehipe  could  soil  in  ctoee 
under  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  here,  amongst  the  shady  foliage, 
lived  a  Nightingale,  which  sang  so  sweetly,  that  even  the  poor  fisher- 
man, who  must  not  neglect  a  single  minnt£,  if,  in  the  Celestial  Empirs, 
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he  would,  by  the  moet  tmtirmg  induBtry,  gain  the  merest  pittanoe  on 
which  to  Bubfiifit,  was  accofltoined  to  rest  there  for  a  moment  to  listen 
with  delight  as  soon  as  the  Nightingale  sang,  when  he  was  out  at  night 
drawing  in  his  nets.  '*  Oh,  heavens,  how  beantifdl  it  is ! "  he  often 
involuntarily  exclaimed.  But  more  than  one  instant  he  must  not 
indulge  in  suc^  delights,  for  his  hard  work  had  to  be  done,  and  during 
the  labours  of  tbe  day  he  forgot  the  bird  iu  the  grove ;  but  the  next  night, 
when  the  Nightingale  sang,  and  the  fisherman,  as  usual,  came  to  that 
part,  he  again  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  heavens,  how  beautifol  it  is ! " 

From  all  countries  travellers  flocked  to  the  Imperial  city,  and  in 
amazement  admired  it,  as  well  as  the  palace  and  the  garden ;  but  when 
they  heard  the  Nightingale,  they  all  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  "  The 
Chinese  magic  bird  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.*' 

When  the  travellers  returned  to  their  countries,  they  narrated  all  they 
had  seen,  and  the  learned  wrote  many  thick  books  describing  the  city, 
the  palace,  and  the  garden.  Neither  did  they  forget  the  Nightingale, 
which  indeed  was  made  most  of;  and  those  who  could  write  poetry 
coupled  the  most  ingenious  verses  together,  in  praise  of  the  feathered 
wonder  of  the  Chinese  forest  by  the  side  of  the  deep  sea. 

By  degrees  these  books  and  verses  got  spread  over  the  world,  and 
fate,  which  has  a  hand  in  everything,  carried  some  of  them  even  to  the 
Blmperor  of  China.  The  ruler  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire  "  sat  reading 
in  his  arm-chair  of  gold,  and  every  two  or  three  minutes  nodded  his 
head,  for  it  gave  him  unbounded  pleasure  to  read  the  pompous  descrip- 
tions of  his  city,  palace,  and  garden,  as  he  most  condescendingly  turned 
over  the  leaves.  **  But  the  Nightingale  is  the  best  of  aU."  This  he 
found  written  in  several  places. 

"What  can  that  mean?"  the  Emperor  said.  "The  Nightingale 
that  I  do  not  know  at  alL  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  such  a  bird 
in  my  empire,  and  that,  too,  in  my  garden  ?  The  like  is  only  learnt  by 
reading." 

He  now  ordered  his  cavalier,  or  gentleman-usher,  before  him,  who 
was  80  high  a  personage,  that  when  any  one  who  was  beneath  him  in 
rank  ventured  to  address  him,  or  ask  him  a  question,  he  need  give  no 
other  answer  than  "  Pa,"  and  that  means  nothing  at  all. 

"There  is  said  to  be  here  a  most  extraordinary  bird,  called  the 
Nightingale,"  the  Emperor  uttered,  with  much  gravity.  "  It  is  said  that 
this  little  creature  is  the  most  remarkable  curiosity  in  the  whole  of  my 
unbounded  states.  Why  have  I  never  been  told  anything  whatever 
about  it?" 

"  May  your  Majesty  please  to  excuse  me,  but  never  before  have  I 
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heard  sach  a  creature  mentioned,"  the  cavalier  answered.     "  Such  a 
person,  at  least,  has  never  been  presented  at  court,"  be  added. 

''  It  is  my  wUl  that  sbe  appears  to-nigbt,  and  sings  before  me. 
Here,  all  the  world  knows  what  I  possess,  and  I  myself  know  nothing  of 
it" 

"  I  have  never,  till  now,  heard  the  name,"  the  cavalier  hnmbly  as- 
sured his  Imperial  Majesty.  ''  But  I  will  seek  the  person,  and  will  find 
her." 

But  where  was  the  wonderful  songstress  to  be  found  ?  The  cavalier 
ran  up  and  down  the  stairs,  rushed  through  halls  and  passages,  but 
none  of  those  whom  he  met  had  heard  speak  of  the  Nightingale.  So  the 
cavalier  ran  back  to  the  Emperor,  and  said  that  it  certainly  must  be 
one  of  the  many  fables  that  are  frequently  found  in  books. 

"  Your  Majesty  must  not  believe  everything  that  is  printed  or 
written,"  he  said,  touching  the  earth  with  his  forehead.  "  This  is  a 
mere  invention,  such  as  is  called  the  black  art" 

"  But  the  book  in  which  I  have  read  it,"  the  Emperor  said,  ''  has 
been  sent  me  by  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Japan,  so  there  can  be  nothing 
that  is  untrue  in  it  In  short,  I  am  determined  to  hear  the  Nightingale. 
She  must  be  here  this  evening,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  show  her  my 
utmost  favour.  And  if  she  does  not  appear  at  the  proper  time  in  my 
palace,  then,  at  supper-time,  the  whole  court  shall  receive  a  sound 
bastinadoing  on  their  empty  stomachs." 

'*  Tsing-tza ! "  the  cavalier  groaned,  as  he  again  rushed  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  through  halls  and  passages ;  and  half  the  court  ran 
with  him,  for  the  good  people  were  most  anxious  to  spare  themselveB 
the  threatened  bastinadoing  on  an  empty  stomach.  There  was  a  seek- 
ing and  inquiring  after  the  Nightingale,  which  all  the  world,  excepting 
the  people  at  the  Imperial  court,  knew  so  welL 

At  last,  in  the  kitchen  they  fell  upon  a  poor  little  girl,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  cooks.  She  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  dear  me !  yee, 
the  Nightingale  I  know  welL  Oh  how  she  sings !  Every  evening  I 
have  permission  to  carry  home  a  little  of  the  remains  from  the  table,  to 
my  sick  mother,  who  lies  down  on  the  shore,  and  when  returning  tired, 
I  rest  in  the  forest,  I  hear  the  dear  Nightingale  sing.  Tears  then  come 
into  my  eyes ;  yes,  I  feel  just  as  if  my  good  mother  were  kissing  me." 

"  Little  kitchen  wench,"  the  cavalier  said,  "  I  will  obtain  you  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  kitchen,  besides  the  permission  to  see  the 
Emperor  sup,  if  you  lead  us  to  the  Nightingale,  for  she  is  invited  here 
this  evening." 

Then  they  all  wandered  together  into  the  forest,  where  the  Nightin- 
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gale  WM  in  the  habit  of  singing.  Half  the  court,  at  the  very  least, 
wete  present,  and  when  they  had  got  about  half  way,  a  oow  b^an  to 
low. 

*'  Oh,"  said  the  chief  page, ''  now  we  have  her !  It  ia  certainly  a 
remarkable  power  of  voice  for  so  small  a  creatore.  But  it  strikes  me 
that  I  have  heard  this  sonnd  before,  somewhere  or  another.'* 

''  No,  thoee  are  the  cows  lowing,"  the  little  girl  said.  "  We  are 
Btm  far  from  the  place." 

The  frogs  then  croaked  in  the  pond. 

"  Delightful !  truly  delightful !"  the  commander  of  the  body-guard 
said:  "now  I  hear  her,  the  celebrated  singer.  It  sounds  like  church 
beDs,  only  subdued." 

"  No !"  the  little  girl  again  said,  "  those  are  the  frogs ;  but  I  think 
we  shall  now  soon  hear  her." 

Immediately  after  the  Nightingale  struck  up  with  along,  long  shake. 

**  That  is  she,"  the  little  girl  whispered,  pointing  with  her  finger  to 
a  little  ash-grey  bird  sitting  high  up  amongst  the  branches.  "Listen, 
listen !  And  there,  yon  can  see  her ! " 

"Can  it  be  possible?"  the  cavalier  said.  "I  should  never  have 
imagined  her  like  that.  How  plain  she  is !  No  doubt  she  has  lost  her 
cdour,  seeing  so  many  noble  persons  before  her." 

"Little  Nightingale,"  the  girl  cried  out,  quite  loud,  "our  most 
gradons  Emperor  desires  so  much  that  you  will  sing  before  him." 

"  J^Tith  the  greatest  pleasure,"  the  Nightingale  answered,  and  sang 
80  sweetly,  that  it  was  real  delight  to  listen  to  her. 

"  It  is  exactly  as  if  a  number  of  glass  bells  were  ringing  harmo- 
niously together.  Upon  my  honour,  like  harmoniously  tuned  glass 
beils,"  the  cavalier  asserted.  "  And  how  she  exerts  her  Httle  throat ! 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  we  never  heard  her  before.  For  certain  she 
will  have  great  success  at  court" 

"  Shall  I  sing  any  more  to  the  Emperor  ?"  the  Nightingale  said,  under 
the  impression  that  the  Emperor  was  present 

"  My  most  esteemed  little  lady,"  the  cavalier  said,  "  I  have  the — to 
me  80  flattering— -commission,  to  invite  you  this  evening  to  a  party  at 
court,  where  you  will  delight  our  most  gracious  Emperor  with  your 
charming  singing." 

"  That  sounds  better  in  the  open  air,"  the  Nightingale  said.  She, 
however,  went  willingly  with  them,  as  she  understood  thfit  the  Emperor 
wished  it 

The  palace  was  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  the  wa)|p  and 
floors,  which  were  both  of  more  or  less  transparent  porcelain,  glittered 
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with  the  reflection  of  many  thonBand  golden  lamps,  like  the  sparkfiBg 
Btars  of  the  milky  way.  The  rarest  flowers,  which  failed  not  to  use 
their  bells,  stood  in  rows,  ranged  along  the  ante-room.  There  was 
much  ronning  backwards  and  forwards,  and  a  strong  draft ;  but  the  beDs 
rang  all  the  more  melodiously,  so  that  people  could  scarcely  hear  even 
themselves  talk. 

Across  the  middle  of  the  great  hall,  where  the  Emperor  sat^  ^kae 
might  be  seen  a  golden  rod,  which  was  to  be  the  Nightingale's  seat  of 
honour.  The  whole  court  was  present,  even  the  Httle  kitchen  wench, 
who  had  received  permission  to  stand  behind  the  door,  now  that  she 
held  the  appointment  of  a  court  cook.  All  were  dressed  out  to  the  best, 
and  every  one  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  little  unsightly  grey  bird,  to 
which  the  Emperor  nodded  most  graciously. 

The  Nightingale  sang  so  sweetly  and  affectingly,  that  large  teaiB 
came  into  the  Emperor's  eyes.  The  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the  Nightingale  sang  more  and  more  enchantingly.  Did  it  touch  his 
heart,  I  wonder  ?  •  Yes,  the  Emperor  was  so  afiected,  that  he  said  the 
Nightingale  should  wear  his  golden  slipper  round  its  neck.  But  the 
Nightingale  thanked  him  modestly,  and  declined  the  great  honour,  as 
she  felt  herself  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  Emperor's  approbation. 

**  I  have  seen  tears  in  the  Emperor's  eyes ;  those  are  the  most 
valuable  treasures.  The  tears  of  a  monarch  possess  a  wonderful 
virtue ;  heaven  knows,  I  am  rewarded  enough."  ,  And  now  she  sang 
again,  with  her  sweet,  enchanting  voice.  « 

"  It  is  the  most  delightful  accomplishment  that  I  know  of,"  each 
of  the  ladies  said,  as  they  sat  around  in  a  circle,  and  each  took  water  in 
her  mouth,  that  she  might  warble  when  spoken  to,  and  then  they  thought 
that  they  were  nightingales  also.  What  will  not  female  vanity  do, 
particularly  when  supported  by  the  imagination !  Even  the  footmen 
and  maids  expressed  their  satisfaction  ;  which  is  a  great  thing,  for  to  do 
anything  to  please  them  rightly,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  taaks.  The 
Nightingale  had,  indeed,  wonderful  success. 

She  was  now  to  pass  her  life  at  court,  was  to  have  a  cage  of  her 
own,  with  liberty  to  take  an  airing  twice  in  the  day,  and  once  at  night 
Twelve  servants,  however,  were  to  accompany  her,  each  holding  her  by 
a  silken  string,  fastened  round  her  slender  leg.  These  excursions  a£forded 
no  particular  pleasure,  as  they  reminded  her  too  much  of  the  restricted 
walks  of  a  state-prisoner. 

The  whole  town,  in  the  meantime,  spoke  with  its  many  htmdred 
thousand  tongues  of  the  indigenous,  but  till  then,  unknown  wonderful 
bird ;  and  when  two  people  met  in  the  street  the  one  said,  "  Night," 
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the  Gtha,  "  In/*  vrhm  Hhcy  nndeTstood  eadi  oiher  without  the  "  Qale." 
Evem  eleven  children  of  the  highest  families,  boys  and  girlB,  were  named 
after  the  feathered  songstress,  bat  not  one  of  them  conld  ever  ting. 

One  day  a  large  parcel,  with  ''  The  Nightingale  "  written  on  the 
outside,  was  delivered  to  the  Emperor. 

'^Here  we  have  another  book  about  onr  odebratod  bird,**  t&e 
Etfiperor  said.  It  was,  however,  no  book,  bnt  an  automaton  of  in- 
expressible value,  a  oostly  little  plaything,  which  lay  eecorely  packed, 
in  •  neat  box.  It  was  a  Nightingale  of  most  ingenious  mechanism, 
lesembling  the  real  bird  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  it  was  nearly 
wetglied  down  by  a  covering  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 
When  this  bird  was  wound  up  like  a  watch,  it  sang  one  of  the  real 
Nigktingale*8  songs,  imitating  the  shakes  most  accurately ;  and  then  its 
taO  wagged  up  and  down,  sparkling  with  gold  and  silver.  Round  its 
neck  was  a  scarlet  ribbon  with  these  words  embroidered,  symbolic  of 
the  floweiy  manner  of  speech  of  those  countries, — '*  The  Nightingale  of 
the  fimperor  of  Japan  is  poor  compared  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,** 

**  That  is  splendid  I"  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  said ;  and  the  bearer 
of  tiw  ingenious  bird  received  his  patent  in  a  sealed  letter,  with  the  title 
of  *'  First  Imperial  Nightingale  bearer.'* 

**  Now  ihey  must  sing  together.     Oh,  what  a  duet  that  w31  be !*' 

This  was  done»  but  they  did  not  get  on  well  together,  for  the  real 
Nightingale  sang  in  its  own  peculiar  manner,  whereas  the  other  sang 
msthodicafly,  and  the  practised  ear  of  a  musician  might  easily  have 
isfescted  a  grating  sotmd  of.  the  machinery.  But  the  reader  must 
feeoQect  that  they  were  only  Chmeee. 

The  leader  of  the  Imperial  band  assured  them  all,  *'  The  noble  lady 
in  the  bex  keeps  perfect  time,  and  is  quite  of  my  sdiooL** 

The  artifichd  bird  was  then  made  to  sing  alone,  and  had  equal 
flQCoess  to  the  real  one.  With  what  splendour,  too,  it  presented  itself, 
gfittering  like  diadems,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  precious  stones ! 
Thirty-diree  times  it  sang  off  the  same  piece  as  accurately  as  dock- 
work,  and  yet  it  was  not  tired.  The  people  would  gladly  have  heard 
it  <mee  more  from  the  beginning,  but  the  Empenor  thought  that,  for  a 
change,  the  real  Nightingale  should  be  heard  a  little.  However,  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  No  one  had  noticed  how,  taking  advantage 
of  being  unobserved,  she  had  flown  out  of  the  open  window,  away  into 
the  green  forest,  where  the  eea-breeae  blew. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?**  the  Emperor  grumbled,  ofisnded 
St  the  unceremonious  departure  of  the  grey  lady.    All  the  courtiers 
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scolded,  and  were  of. opinion  that  the  Nightingale  was  a  most  nn- 
gratefiil  creature,  utterly  unworthy  of  having  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  Imperial  favour. 

"  However,  the  better  bird  remains  with  us,"  they  said,  and  the 
artificial  bird  had  to  sing  again.  This  was  the  thirty -fourth  time  that, 
as  taken  out  of  the  box,  the  bird  sang  the  same  piece  to  them,  but  did 
not  yet  know  the  end  of  it,  it  was  so  difficult.  The  leader  of  the 
Imperial  band  bestowed  unbounded  praise  upon  the  bird,  and  assured 
them,  on  his  honour  as  a  musician,  that  it  was  better  than  the  httfe 
grey  lady  herself,  not  only  with  respect  to  outward  appearance,  on 
account  of  the  many  beautifal  diamonds,  but  also  as  to  its  inner  worth. 

"  For  note,  my  lords  and  ladies,  your  Majesty  in  particular,  that 
with  the  real  Nightingale  one  can  never  calculate  as  to  her  song, 
neither  how  it  wiU  begin,  continue,  nor  end ;  whereas,  all  in  the  arti- 
ficial bird  goes  by  rule :  so  it  will  be,  and  no  otherwise.  One  can  with 
certainty  teU  beforehand  how  every  part  will  be ;  and  indeed  the 
mechanism  will  prove  how  one  part  must  necessarily  follow  another,  as 
clearly  as  a  correctly  worked  arithmetical  sum." 

"  That  is  exactly  how  I  think,"  each  said  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
leader  of  the  band  had  permission  to  exhibit  the  bird  to  the  public  on 
the  following  Sunday,  for  the  good  Emperor  said,  ^'  Why  should  I  not 
give  my  poor  subjects  a  treat,  particularly  as  it  will  cost  me  nothing  ?" 
So  all  heard  the  glittering  bird,  and  were  as  delighted  as  if  they  had 
intoxicated  themselves  with  drinking  tea,  which  is  the  custom  in  Chin% 
and  all  cried  out,  ''Oh!"  at  the  same  time  holding  up  one  finger, 
nodding  and  wagging  their  heads  from,  side  to  side.  But  the  poor 
fisherman,  who  had  heard  the  real  Nightingale  in  the  forest,  shook 
his  head'  and  said  to  himself,  "  That  sounds  pretty  enough,  it  is  tme, 
and  is  veiy  like,  but  there  is  something  wanting,  I  don't  know  rightly 
what."  • 

The  real  Nightingale  was  for  ever  banished  from  the  Imperial 
states,  but  she  troubled  herself  little  about  that,  keeping  quietly  in  her 
shady  grove. 

The  artificial  bird  had  its  place  on  a  satin  cushion  by  the  side  of 
the  Emperor's  bed ;  aU  the  presents  that  were  made  it,  ornaments  and 
jewels,  were  spread  out  around  it :  in  title  it  had  risen  to  "  Imperial 
Nightingale  Singer,"  and  in  rank  to  "  Number  One  on  the  left  side,"  for 
the  Emperor  considered  the  left  side  the  noblest,  where  the  heart  is,  and 
an  Emperor's  heart  is  on  the  left  side,  the  same  as  other  people's.  The 
woAhy  leader  of  the  band  wrote  twenty-five  volumes  full,  respecting  the 
bird.     They  were  so  learned  and  far-fetched,  and  so  lavishly  interlarded 
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-with  the  very  moet  difiBcnlt  Chineee  words,  thut  all  at  onoe  said,  they 
had  read,  and  understood  them  too,  for  if  not  they  would  be  stupid, 
and  the  bastinado  on  a  full  stomach  was  the  punishment  for  proved 
stupidity. 

So  matters  went  on  for  a  whole  year.  His  majesty,  the  court,  and 
aU  other  Chinese  knew  every  shake,  however  insignificant,  in  the  song 
of  the  noble  jewelled  lady  by  heart,  and  just  for  that  reason  they  liked 
the  bird  all  the  better,  for  they  could  now  join  in,  which  they  did  not  fail. 
to  do.  The  boys  in  the  streets  sang  "Pipipi,  gluck — gluck — gluck!" 
and  the  Emperor  sang  the  same,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  di£ferent  tone  of 
voice.     Now  what  could  be  more  delightful  ? 

One  evoiing,  however,  when  the  bird  had  been  singing  its  very  best, 
and  the  Emperor  lay  in  bed  listening,  it  went  "Kur-r-r"  inside  the  bird. 
Something  had  snapped,  the  wheels  whirled  round,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  the  music 

The  Emperor  jumped  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  and  had.  the  court 
surgeon  called,  but  what  good  could  he  do  in  such  a  case  ?  The  court 
watchmaker  was  next  caQed,  who,  after  long  consideration  and  examin- 
ation, at  last  succeeded  in  putting  it  to  rights,  in  a  certain  measure; 
but  he  said  at  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be. 
taken  of  it  in  future,  for  that,  from  constant  use,  many  parts  of  the 
works  were  very  much  worn,  and  that  these  could  not  be  put  in  new 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  This  misfortune  caused 
great  sorrow,  as  may  be  imagined ;  and  henceforth  the  now  half-pen- 
sioned-off,  after-dinner,  imperial  singer  was  allowed  to  sing  only  once 
a-year,  and  then  only  with  great  risk  and  precautions ;  but  the  leader  of 
the  band  then  delivered  a  short  and  most  incomprehensible  address, 
proving  that,  with  respect  to  the  singer's  celebrity,  there  could  be  no 
possible  difference  between  past  and  present,  and  that  the  bird  was 
therefore  as  good  as  ever. 

Five  years  had  now  passed  over,  when  the  whole  land  was  unex- 
pectedly tiirown  into  the  deepest  distress,  by  the  startling  news  that  the 
old  Emperor  was  so  seriously  ill  that  his  death  might  momentarily  be 
expected,  for  all  were  sincerely  attached  to  their  magnanimous  monarch, 
by  whose  decease  they  would  in  fact  gain  nothing,  but  might  be  much, 
worse  off  under  his  successcnrs.  A  new  Emperor  was  already  chosen, 
and  a  countless  mass  of  people  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital,  but 
more  particularly  the  large  court  of  the  palace.  From  all  comers  the 
poor,  fagged  cavalier  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thousand-times^ 
repeated  question, ''  How  is  our  Emperor  ?" 

"  Pa,"  he  said,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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Cold  nidi  pafe  tk«  Emperor  lay  in  his  larg^e,  magmfloent  bed;  €bm 
^ole  court  thought  him  dead,  and  all  hastened  to  pay  their  humble 
reepectd  to  hie  raccesBor.  The  footmen  ran  out  to  chat  about  it 
out-of-doors,  and  the  maids  had  large  tea-parties  within.  In  aU  psrtSy 
in  the  passages  and  the  halls,  mattmg  had  been  laid  down,  so  that  no 
footstep  might  be  heard,  and  it  was  therefore  doubly  quiet  But  the  old 
Bmperor  had  stiH  a  little  life  in  him,  though  he  certainly  lay  there,  stiff 
and  pale  in  his  splendid  bed,  with  the  long  satin  curtaina  and  the 
heayy  gold  tassels.  There  stood  a  window  open,  and  the  moon  shono 
in,  as  if  in  pity,  upon  the  sick  Emperor  and  the  artificial  bird. 

The  poor  Emperor  could  scarcely  breathe,  he  felt  as  if  some  weight 
lay  on  his  chest  With  difficulty  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  with 
horror  that  Death  had  made  his  oppressed  chest  its  throne.  On  its 
bare  skull  it  had  placed  the  golden  crown,  in  one  hand  holding  the 
Emperor's  sword  of  state,  and  in  the  other  his  magnificent  flag ;  and  on 
all  sides,  out  of  the  folds  of  the  fall  satin  bed-curtains,  peeped  the  most 
extraordinary  heads,  some  very  ugly,  but  others,  on  the  contrary,  moat 
oTely  and  mild.  These  were  the  bad  and  good  actions  of  the  Emperor, 
which,  now  that  Death  had  possession  of  him,  were  looking  deep  into 
his  heart,  like  stem,  unbending  judges. 

** Do  you  remember?"  sounded  from  one  side.  ^* Do  you  remem* 
her  ?"  sounded  fi*om  another,  and  drops  of  cold  perspiration  stood  upon 
hia  forehead. 

"That  I  never  knew!"  groaned  the  tortured  Chinese  Emperor. 
"  Music,  music,  the  large  drum!"  he  cried  in  despair,  **  so  that  I  may 
not  hear  aU  these  impertinent  visions  are  preaching.'* 

They,  however,  continued,  and  Death  nodded  each  time  that  any- 
thing new  was  said,  Mke  a  real  Chinese. 

'^ Music,  music!"  the  Emperor  cried;  "sing,  you  dalightfiil  little 
jewelled  bird !  sing,  sing !  I  have  given  you  gold  md  precious  stones, 
and  I,  myself  have  hung  my  golden  slipper  round  your  neck,  so  sing, 
pray  sing!" 

But  the  bnrd  stood  immoveable,  for  there  was  no  one  present  to 
wind  it  up,  and  without  that  it  could  not  sing.  Death  in  the  meantime 
staring  at  ^  Emperor  with  its  hollow  eye-sockets,  and  all  waa  still— 
so  fearfully  stilL 

All  of  a  sudden,  close  to  the  window,  there  sounded  the  most 
delightful  song.  It  was  the  little  live  Nightingale,  sitting  on  a  branch 
without,  for  die  had  heard  of  her  Emperor's  distress,  and  had  come  to 
sing  him  hope  and  consolation ;  and  as  she  sang  the  spectral  visions 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  the  stagnant  blood  began  to  flow  again, 
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through  the  weak  limbs  of  the  gradually  reviving  body,  and  Dealh 
itself  Hfitened  with  astonishment,  saying,  *'  Go  on,  go  on,  little  Nightui- 
^9ii6y  go  on!" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  the  beaatifol  golden  sword,  if  you  vrill 
give  na«  the  rich  flag,  and  the  Emperor's  crown." 

Death  gave  up  each  bauble  for  a  song,  and  stiU  the  Nightingale  went 
on.  She  sang  louder  and  louder  and  more  irresistibly ;  she  sang  of  the 
quiet  bnrial-ground,  where  the  white  loaes  grow,  whete  sweet  marjoram 
scents  the  air,  and  where  the  grass  is  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
mourners.  Death  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing  for  his  garden, 
and,  like  a  cold  white  mist,  floated  out  at  the  window. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  the  Emperor  sighed,  breathing  more  freely.  ''  I 
know  you  well,  you  heavenly  bird.  I,  fool,  banished  you  from  my 
empire,  and  yet  you  have  sung  the  frightful  visions  away  from  my  bed, 
and  have  driven  Death  from  my  heart  I     How  can  I  reward  you  ?" 

"  I  have  received  my  reward,  above  my  deserts,  beforehand,"  the 
Nightingale  answered,  "  for,  the  first  time  I  sang  I  drew  tears  into  my 
Emperor's  eyes,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  These  are  the  jewels  a 
singer's  heart  delights  in.  Now  go  to  sleep  and  awaken  refreshed  and 
well !     In  the  meanwhile  I  will  continue  to  sing  to  you." 

The  sun  was  shining  through  the  stained  window,  when  he  awoke 
refreshed  and  strengthened.  As  yet  none  of  the  servants  had  returned, 
for  they  thought  him  dead,  but  the  Nightingale  was  at  her  post  singing. 

"  You  must  remain  with  me  for  ever,"  the  Emperor  said.  "  You 
shall  sing  only  when  you  feel  inclined,  and  the  artificial  jewelled  bird  I 
will  break  into  a  thousand  pieces." 

''  No,  do  not  do  that,"  the  Nightingale  said,  "  for  it  has  done  as 
much  as  it  could.  Keep  it  the  same  as  ever.  Besides,  I  cannot  live  in 
the  palace,  but  let  me  come  when  I  am  inclined,  and  then  of  an  evening 
I  vdll  sit  in  the  branches,  there  at  the  window,  and  sing  my  best,  so 
that  you  shall  be  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  thoughtfriL  I  shall  sing 
of  those  that  are  happy,  and  of  those  that  sufler,  but  bear  their  troubles 
with  patience;  in  fact,  I  shall  sing  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  which  un- 
fortunately is  but  too  often  unknown  to  you.  The  little  bird  flies  far 
aroimd,  to  the  poor  fisherman,  to  the  peasants'  thatched  huts,  to  all  who 
are  far  away  firom  you  and  your  court.  I  love  your  heart  more  than 
your  crown,  although  the  crown  has  a  certain  almost  sacred  halo 
around  it.  I  will  come,  then,  from  time  to  time,  and  sing  to  you  as 
much  as  you  wish,  but  one  thing  you  must  promise  me." 

''Everything!"  the  Emperor  cried,  and  standing  there  in  his 
imperial  splendour  with  which  he  had  dad  himself  unaided,  he  held  the 
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point  of  his  heavy  gold  sword  to  his  heart,  in  oonfirmation  of  his  pro- 
mise. 

''  One  thing  I  beg  of  you.  Tell  no  living  sonl  that  you  have  a 
little  bird  that  tdls  you  everything,  and  all  will  go  on  well." 

Therewith  the  Nightingale  flew  away. 

At  length  the  servants  appeared  to  look  after  their  dead  Emperor ; 
yes,  there  they  stood,  and  the  Emperor  said,  '*  Good  morning." 


V 
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THE  LITTLE  LOVERS. 

A  WHIPPING-TOP  and  a  Ball  lay  next  to  each  otter  in  a  drawer, 
amongst  a  quantity  of  other  playthings,  and  the  Whipping-top 
said  to  the  Ball,  "  Why  should  we  not  be  lovers,  since  we  are  lying  to- 
gether in  the  same  drawer?"  But  the  Ball,  which  waa  made  of  satin, 
and  thought  as  much  of  itaelf  as  any  pretty  girl,  deigned  no  answer. 

The  following  day,  the  little  boy,  to  whom  the  playthings  belonged, 
went  to  the  drawer,  and  painted  the  Top  red  and  yellow,  quite  smart, 
and  drove  a  bright  brass-headed  nail  through  the  middle  of  it.  It 
looked  quite  magnificent,  as  the  Top  turned  round  and  round,  with  the 
velodty  of  a  whirlwind. 

"  Look  at  me  attentively,  I  pray."  he  said  to  the  Ball,  with  a  self' 
satisfied  air.  "  Why  should  we  not  be  engaged  ae  well  as  others  ? 
We  are  admirably  suited  to  each  other,  for  you  jump  and  I  dance.  We 
nhould  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

"  What  are  yon  thinking  of?"  the  fine  little  lady,  the  Ball,  answered 
pertly.  "  Perhape  you  do  not  know  that  my  lather  and  my  mother 
were  real  satin  slippers,  and  that  I  have  a  ball  of  Spanish  cork  in  my 
body." 

"  Yes,  but  then  I  am  of  mahogany  wood,"  the  Top  answered, "  and 
the  town-clerk  himself  turned  me,  for  he  has  his  own  turning-lathe,  and 
the  work  gave  him  the  greatest  possible  pleasure." 
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THE  FLYING  TRUNK. 

THERE  lived  once,  in  a,  certain  town,  which  yow  would  now  look 
for  in  vain  on  a  map,  a  merchant,  who  was  ao  rich  that  he  conld 
have  paved  the  whole  street  in  which  iiis  house  atood  with  silver  money, 
and  perhapB  the  little  street  that  ran  into  it  aa  well ;  hut  he  did  nothing 
of  the  sort,  for  he  knew  how  to  make  better  use  of  his  money.  If  he 
parted  wiik  a  shilling  it  came  back  to  him  a  potmd ;  that  is  tiie  sort  of 
merchant  he  was  ;  but  he  died  at  last. 

Now  his  son  inherited  all  this  money,  and  he  led  a  merry  life, 
going  every  night  to  masquerades,  and  making  kites  with  bank-notes, 
besides  amusing  himself  with  throwing  dncks  and  drakes  on  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  lake,  jnst  below  his  window,  with  gold  pieces  instead  of 
atones.  By  snch  means  the  money  might  well  disappear ;  and  so  it 
did,  till  at  last  he  possessed  no  more  than  four  shillings,  and  had  no 
other  clotliing  but  a  pair  of  sUppers  and  an  old  dressing -gown.  His 
friends  now  naturally  took  no  notice  of  him,  since  they  could  no  longer 
walk  in  the  street*  together ;  but  one  of  them,  who  was  particularly 
good-natured,  sent  him  an  old  trunk,  with  the  well-meant  advice,  "  To 
pack  up  as  soon  as  possible."  That  was  all  very  well ;  bnt  the  poor 
spendthrift  had  nothing  to  pack  up,  so  he  put  himself  in  the  trunk. 

A  most  curious  piece  of  fomiture  it  was.  When  the  lock  was 
pressed  the  trunk  could  fly.     60  it  happened,  to  the  no  slight  astonish- 
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ment  of  the  yonng  man,  who  now  flew  np  the  chinmey,  high  above  the 
donds,  as  if  in  a  balloon.  Farther  and  farther  he  flew,  the  bottom  of 
the  box  giving  an  occasional  crack,  as  if  it  woald  break  in  pieces ;  and 
the  venturesome  traveller  was  dreadfully  frightened,  for  in  that  case  he 
woald  have  a  pretty  fall.  That,  however,  did  not  happen,  and  at 
length  he  reached  the  coantry  of  the  Tarks.  The  trank  he  carefully 
hid  in  the  forest,  under  some  dry  leaves,  and  went  straightway  to  the 
city,  near  to  the  gates  of  which  he  had  arrived  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner.  There  was  no  impropriety  whatever  in  this,  for  the  Turks  all 
go  about  in  slippers  and  dressing-gowns,  like  himself.  On  his  way  he 
met  a  nurse  with  a  little  Turkish  child  in  her  arms. 

''  Listen  to  me,  you  Turkish  woman,"  he  said,  ''  what  castle  is  this, 
cioee  to  the  dty,  with  the  high  windows  ?" 

'*  The  king's  daughter  lives  there,"  she  answered.  *^  It  has  been 
prophesied  that  a  lover  will  cause  her  much  heart -ache,  and  therefore 
no  one  is  allowed  to  go  near  her,  unless  accompanied  by  the  king  and 
queen." 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  the  merchant's  son,  and  hastened  back  into 
Uie  forest,  seated  himself  in  his  trunk,  and  flew  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
castle,  whence  he  crept  through  a  window  into  the  room  where  the 
Princess  was. 

She  was  lying  on  a  sofa  asleep,  and  she  was  so  wonderfully  beautiful, 
that  the  young  man  could  not  resist  kissing  her  on  the  instant.  She 
awoke  quite  frightened,  but  he  said  he  was  the  God  of  the  Turks,  who 
had  flown  through  the  air  down  to  her,  to  honour  her  with  his  com- 
pany, and  to  this  she  had  nothing  to  object. 

So  they  sat  side  by  side,  in  confidential  conversation,  and  he  told 
her  stories  of  her  eyes,  how  they  were  the  most  beautiful  dark  lakes,  in 
which  the  thoughts  swam  about  like  alluring  mermaids !  he  told  her  stories 
of  her  forehead,  how  it  was  a  proud  mountain  of  snow  with  magnificent 
chambers  and  paintings !  and  he  told  her  of  the  storks,  how  they 
^brought  the  pretty  little  children. 

These  were,  indeed,  delightful  stories !  and  then,  in  well-chosen 
words,  he  besought  the  Princess  to  marry  him,  to  which  she  im- 
loediately  said  yes. 

"  But  you  must  come  again  next  Saturday  evening,'*  she  said. 
"  Exactly  at  six  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  are  here  to  tea,  and  they 
wiU  certainly  feel  highly  flattered  to  have  the  God  of  the  Turks  for  a 
8on -in-law.  But  be  prepared,  my  friend,  to  tell  us  a  really  pretty 
story,  for  my  parents  doat  on  such.  For  my  mother,  it  must  be  moral 
and  exalted,  but  to  suit  my  father  it  must  be  merry — something  very 
laughable." 
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''Well,  I  will  bring  a  story,  and  that  will  be  my  cmly  wedding 
present^"  he  answered,  embracing  her.      Herewith  they  parted,  the 
Prinoees  having  buckled  a  magnificent  eabre  round  his  loins,  the  sheath 
of  which  was  adorned  with  gold  ooins,  and  gpokL  coins  were  particularly  ^ 
useful  to  hiuL  1 

He  now  flew  away,  bought  himself  a  new  dressing-gown,  and  a 
few  hours  later  was  seated  in  the  forest  composing  a  story  to  be«  ready 
by  Saturday,  which  was  no  such  easy  mattw . 

After  much  thought  and  consideration  it  seemed  to  be  ia  a  lair 
way,  and  was  ready  on  Saturday  exactly  at  six  o'clock. 

The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole  court  were  waiting  for  their  tea 
at  the  Princess's,  and  they  received  the  strange  suitor  n^st  civilly. 

After  tea  the  queen  begged  he  would  tell  them  a  story.  ''  I  pray," 
she  said,  '^  let  it  be  very  profound  and  instructive." 

'*  But  let  us  have  a  good  hearty  laugh,  too,"  the  king  put  in. 

**  Most  certainly,"  the  stranger  assured  them,  and  he  began  after 
hemming  only  three  times. 

Now  listen  attentively. 

"  There  was  once  a  bundle  of  Matches,  and  they  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  with  themselves  for  very  ppde,  for  they  considered  themselvea  of 
remarkably  high  descent.  The  head  of  the  family,  that  is  a  niightv 
pine-tree,  of  which  they  were  small  splinters,  had  been  fonnerly  a  lar^ 
old  tree  in  a  northern  forest  The  Matches  were  now  l3dng  on  a  rather 
bare  hearth  in  the  kitchen,  between  a  Tinder-box  and  an  old  Iron-pot, 
to  whom,  they  were  telling  the  most  remarkable  events  of  their  youth. 
*  You  may  believe  us,*  they  said,  'whilst  we  were  still  a gl'een branch — 
we  were,  in  fact,  a  green  branch — every  morning  and  evening  we  had* 
diamond  tea,'  that  was  the  dew,  '  and  the  whole  day  we  had  sunshine, 
when  the  sun  shone,  and  all  the  little  birds  had  to  sing  to  us,  or  amuse 
us  with  interesting  stories.  We  could  plainly  see  that  we  were  rich, 
for  the  other  trees  had  decent  clothing  only  during  the  summer,  whereas 
our  whole  family  wore,  even  during  the  hardest  winter,  a  beautiful  green 
dress,  which  neither  wind  nor  frost  could  rob  us  of.  At  last,  however,' 
in  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  life,  the  woodcutters  came — ihat  waa  the 
dreadful  revolution  that  cut  up  our  family.  The  head  of  the  fanuly  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  main-mast  on  a  magnificent  ship,  which  could 
sail  round  the  world  if  it  would.  The  branches  were  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  it  is  our  tedious,  though  undoubtedly  honourable,  em^^ym^t 
to  give  light  to  the  lower  orders,  on  which  account  we  are  banished 
here  into  the  Idtchox,  away  from  the  society  of  the  great.' 

"  *  Well,  it  has  been  different  with  me/  said  the  Iron -pot,  next  to 
which  the  Matches  lay.     '  From  the  very  beginning  of  my  life  I  have 
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been  first  put  on  the  fire,  and  then  scoured.     The  solide  are  my  care. 

and  I  am,  in  fact,  the  first  person  in  the  honse.     My  only  pleasnre  is 

I  after  dinner  to  stand  neat  and  clean  npon  the  shelf,  and  have  some 

keeasiUe  conversation  with  my  comrades.    With  the  exception  of  the 

iPifl,  which  sometimes  gets  out  into  the  yard,  we,  howerer,  lead  a  more 

^  sedoded  life  here  than  in  a  convent.     Qnr  only  news-purveyor  is  the 

Market-basket ;  but  he  talks  too  freely  of  the  government  and  of  tiie 

people.     Why,  it  was  only  yesterday,  I  think,  that  an  old  jug  fell  off 

'  the  thdf  from  sheer  fright,  and  broke  into  pieces.'* 

"  '  You  chatter  too  much,*  the  Tinder-box  interrupted  her,  and  the 
flint  and  steel  came  in  such  violent  contact  that  sparks  followed.  '  Let 
US  now  have  a  perry  evening  of  it.' 

^  *  Let  us  discuss  which  of  us  is  of  the  noblest  birth,'  the  Matches 
said. 

'^ '  No,  I  do  not  like  tidking  about  myself,'  a  Dish  said.     *  Let  us 

ntker  have  a  general  fiiendly  conversation.     I  will  make  a  beginning, 

.  and  teQ  things  such  as  every  one  has  experienced,  for  then  one  can  enter 

I  80  thoroughly  into  the  story,  uid  it  becomes  really  amusing.    Well,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Gferman  Ocean,  under  the  shade  of  the  Danish  beech 

forests ' 

**  'What  a  del^htfdl  beginning!'  the  Plates  exclaimed  with  one 
n>ioe.    '  That  will  certainly  be  a  story  after  our  own  hearts  1' 

**  *'  Well,  there  I  spent  my  youth  in  a  quiet  family.  Each  piece  of 
fdndtaie  was  dazzlingly  bright,  that  one  might  see  oneself  in  it. 
Every  morning  the  floor  of  hard,  white  wood,  most  tastefully  laid 
^own  in  a  pdttem,  was  scoured  clean,  and  regularly  every  fortnight 
lokan  curtains  were  put  up.' 

'^ '  My  gracious  I  how  interestingly  you  do  tell  the  story  I '  the  Broom 
interrupted.  *  One  can  see  at  once  that  it  is  a  lady  who  is  talking,  for 
there  is  something  so  neat  and  tidy  in  it  alL' 

'^  *  Yes,  indeed,  one  feels  that  without  a  doubt,'  the  PaH  asserted ; 
and  it  gave  a  little  hop  of  delight,  that  it  went  splash  on  the  floor. 

''  The  Dish  now  went  on  with  its  story,  and  the  end  was  in  no  way 
uifenor  to  th^  so  much  promising  beginning. 

''  All  the  Plates  ratded  with  delight,  whilst  the  Broom  fetched  some 
^  flowers  out  of  the  dust-hole  and  crowned  the  Dish  with  a  wreath, 
^  ahe  knew  it  would  vex  the  others ;  and  she  said  to  herself,  *  If  I 
cwwn  her  to-day  she  will  crown  me  to-morrow.' 

" '  Now  I'll  dance,'  the  Tongs  said,  and  she  did  dance.  Oh  dear, 
how  she  lifted  up  one  leg  in  the  air,  nearly  as  high  and  much  more 
Si'^'ceMly  than  Madonoiselle  Elsler !    The  <^d  chair-cover  in  the  comer 
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split  with  staring  at  her 'Am  I  not  to  be  crowned  too  ?*  the  Tongs 

asked,  and  she  was  crowned. 

"  *  They  are  only  low  people/  the  Matches  thought. 

"  Now  the  Tea-urn  was  asked  to  sing,  but  she  excused  herself,  saying 
she  was  cold,  and  could  only  sing  when  very  hot,  which,  however,  was 
her  pride,  for  she  would  only  sing  when  she  was  grand,  standing  ofa  the 
drawing-room  table. 

**  In  the  left  hand  comer  of  the  window  there  lay  an  old  Pen  &e 
cook  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  with,  and  in  which  diere  was  nothing 
particularly  remarkable,  excepting  that  it  had  gone  down  too  deeply  in 
the  inkstand,  but  just  this  it  was  proud  of,  '  If  the  Tea-urn  won't  sing,' 
it  said,  *  she  is  quite  welcome  to  leave  it  alone.  Outside,  in  a  cage,  there 
is  a  Nightingale,  who  is  a  little  musical  too.  It  is  true  that  she  hasn't  a 
note  of  school-learning,  but  this  evening  we  will  be  particularly  lenient' 

** '  Well,  I  think  it  highly  improper  that  a  stranger  should  be  beard,' 
the  Tea-kettle  said,  who  was  the  kitchen -singer,  and  half-brother  to  the 
Urn.  '  Is  that  patriotic  ?  I  appeal  to  the  Market-basket,  who  is  a  man 
of  experience ;  let  him  decide.'  '  What  a  rage  it  puts  me  in  to  hear  all 
this  nonsense,'  the  grumbling  old  Market-basket  said ;  '  would  it  not  be 
more  sensible  to  turn  the  house  topsy-turvy,  and  then,  perhaps,  some  of 
UB  would  get  into  their  proper  places  ?  That  would  be  anotiber  sort  of 
fan.' 

** '  Yes,  let  us  have  a  regular  row,'  all  cried  together ;  but  at  that 
very  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  servant  came  in,  when  all  were 
immediately  as  quiet  as  mice.  Not  a  syllable  was  uttered,  but  there 
was  not  one  of  them,  the  smallest  or  the  meanest,  that  did  not  feel  what 
he  or  she  could  do.  '  Yes,  if  I  had  wished,'  they  thought,  ^  it  would 
certainly  have  been  a  merry  night.' 

"  The  servant  lighted  the  Matches.  Oh,  how  they  fizzed,  and  with 
what  a  blue  flame  they  burned ! 

** '  Now,'  they  thought,  '  every  blockhead  amongst  them  can  see 
that  we  are  the  first.  What  splendour !  what  a  light ! '  and  then  all 
was  over,  for  they  were  burned  out." 

"  That  was  a  delightful  story,"  the  Queen  said.  "  I  folt  exactly  as 
if  I  were  in  the  kitchen  with  the  Matches.  You  shall  certainly  have  my 
daughter." 

"  That,  as  a  matter  of  course,"  the  King  said,  nodding  approval 
"  Monday  next  you  shall  have  our  daughter ;  so  now,  my  friend,  you  may 
consider  yourself  one  of  the  family." 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the  night  before  the  whole  dty 
was  illuminated.    Biscuits  and  cracknels  were  showered  down  upon  ibe 
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eager  crowd,  the  boys  climbed  into  the  trees,  shouting  ''  Hurrah !  "  and 
whistling  through  their  fingers,  so  that  altogether  it  was  a  scene  of 
splendour. 

"  Well,  I  must  see  whether  I  cannot  do  something  to  add  to  the 
general  festivity,"  the  merchant's  son  thought,  so  he  bought  some 
rockets,  wheels,  and  serpents,  not  forgetting  a  good  supply  of  squibs 
and  crackers.  In  short,  he  provided  all  that  belongs  to  the  most 
splendid  fireworks,  and,  having  laid  all  in  his  trunk,  he  ascended  into 
the  air. 

What  a  cracking  and  whizzing  there  was  I 

The  Turks  all  sprang  up  in  the  air  with  excitement  at  the  enchant- 
ing sight,  till  their  slippers  flew  about  their  ears.  Such  an  aerial 
Bpectadd  they  had  never  witnessed.  There  could  not  now  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  Gk>d  of  the  Turks  himself  who  was 
to  have  the  Princess. 

As  soon  as  the  merchant's  son  had  got  back  into  the  forest  with  his 
tnmk,  he  thought,  "  I  must  go  into  the  city  just  to  ascertain  what  efiect 
it  produced ! "  Was  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  have  this 
fancy? 

And  what  wonders  he  heard  ! 

Every  one  whom  he  asked  had  a  difierent  account  to  give,  but  all 
agreed  that  it  was  incomparably  beautiful. 

'*  I  saw  the  God  of  the  Turks  himself,"  one  said,  "  and  he  had  eyes 
Hke  sparkling  stars,  and  a  beard  like  the  foaming  sea." 

**  He  floated  on  a  fiery  mantle,"  another  asserted,  *^  and  the  heads 
of  blessed  cherubs  peeped  forth  from  the  folds."  ^ 

All  these  accounts  he  received  from  the  enthusiastic  pe^le,  and  the 
next  day  his  marriage  was  to  take  place. 

He  now  hurried  back  into  the  forest,  to  seat  himSelf  in  his  trunk  ; 
but  what  had  become  of  it?  The  trunk  was  burned.  A  spark  fiK)m 
the  fireworks  had,  through  his  carelessness,  remained  in  it,  so  that  the 
diy  wood  took  fire,  and  the  trunk  lay  there  in  ashes.  The  poor  lover 
ooold  no  longer  fly,  and  therefore  could  not  get  to  his  future  bride. 

She  stood  the  whole  day  on  ,the  roof  waiting  for  him.  She  is 
waiting  still,  whilst  he  wanders  homeless  about  the  world  telling 
stories,  which,  however,  are  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  story  of  the 
Matches. 


THE  DAISY. 

NOW  attend. 
In  the  country,  dose  by  the  Toad-aide,  itands  a  IjemitiAi]  villt, 
built  in  the  pure  Itslian  style.  Ton  have  no  doubt  seen  it  jonndf. 
In  front  of  tbe  bonee  ie  a  garden  which,  thoiif^b  not  large,  is  caeeedinglf 
pretty  with  atl  sorts  of  flowerB,  enclosed  by  a  neat  frwUjr-painted 
railing.  Cloee  to  it,  at  the  odge  of  a  ditch,  in  the  midat  <rf  the  most 
beantifully  green  grass,  there  grew  a  little  Daisy,  which  the  am  bLoW 
on  as  warmly  and  refreBhingly  as  on  all  the  Inmiiant,  sjJendid  flowen 
in  the  garden,  and  in  consequence  it  grcw  stronger  from  honr  to  hour. 
One  morning  it  appeared  quite  in  bloom,  with  its  tender,  dazzUngly 
white  little  leaves,  Uke  rays  from  the  yellow  snn  which  they  Borroanded. 
It  did  not  think  at  all  about  it,  that  here,  in  the  high  grasa,  no  one 
wotJd  notice  it,  nor  that  it  was  only  a  poor  despised  flower.  It  Ht  so 
thoroughly  happy,  for  it  might  tnm  its  pretty  little  &ee  towards  tke 
glorious  sun,  looking  up  at  it  without  any  opposition,  raid  could  beoidsf 
listen  to  the  lark  as,  high  up  in  the  blue  air,  it  sang  ila  mdodimueongt, 
the  harbingers  of  spring. 

The  poor  Uttle  Daisy  felt  as  happy  as  if  it  were  a  high  feetiwday, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  a  commonplace  Monday.  The  children  wsn 
all  at  school,  and  whilst  they  sat  on  tbdr  benches,  deep  in  study,  the  Bttla 
flower  eat  on  its  slender  green  stalk,  learning  also,  for  the  dear  sun  ind 
all  around  taught  it  how  good  God  is,  and  it  seemed  aa  if  tbe  little 
lark  sang  plainly  and  prettily  all  its  own  sensations,  though  it  could  not 
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express  them.  And  the  little  Daisy  looked  up,  with  a  sort  of  veneration, 
at  the  happy  bird  which  cotdd  sing  and  fly,  though  not  sad  that  it 
ooold  hot  do  so  itself.  "  Can  I  not  see  and  hear?"  it  thought.  **  The 
sun  shines  upon  me,  and  the  wind  kisses  me.  Oh,  how  favoured  I  am !" 

Within  the  railing  there  stood  many  stuck-up,  grand  flowers  ;  the 
less  scent  they  had,  the  more  proudly  they  held  themselves.  The 
Peonies,  puffed  up  with  pride,  tried  all  they  could  to  look  larger  than  a 
rose,  but  what  has  the  size,  more  or  less,  to  do  with  it  ?  The  Tulips 
were  of  the  most  splendid  colours,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough,  for 
they  held  themselves  stock  upright  that  they  might  attract  the  eye. 
They  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  modest  little  Daisy,  but 
the  Daisy  looked  at  them  with  admiration  and  thought,  '^  How  rich  and 
beautiful  they  are,  and  to  visit  them,  no  doubt,  the  charming  bird  will 
come  down.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  so  near,  for  I  shall  be  able  to 
aee  their  happy  meeting!"  Just  then  there  sounded  from  above 
**  Quirevit"  The  lark  came  down  in  its  rash  flight,  but  its  visit  was 
not  to  the  Tulips  and  Peonies  in  the  villa-garden,  but  to  the  poor  little 
flower  in  the  green  grass,  which  was  so  frightened  with  sheer  delight, 
that  it  did  not  know  at  all  what  to  think. 

The  merry  little  bird  danced  round  it  and  sang,  "  Oh,  what 
beautiful  soft  grass,  and  what  a  sweet  little  flower  with  its  golden  heart 
and  silver  dress  1"  The  yellow  centre  of  tHeT)3iBy-lQo^d,  indeed,  like 
gold,  and  the  surrounding  leaves  were  of  a  silvery  white.  ~^  "\^ 

The  surprise  and  the  delight  of  the  Daisy  at  this  greeting  can  in  no 
way  be  described,  and  the  bird  kissed  it  with  its  beak  and  sang  to  it  in 
the  most  beautifully  soft  tones,  when  it  again  flew  up  into  the  blue 
spring  air.  It  was,  at  the  very  least,  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
flower  recovered  itself.  Half  ashamed,  yet  inexpressibly  delighted,  she 
glanced  across  at  her  courtly  sisters  in  the  garden,  who  had  been  in- 
Tolnntaiy  spectators  of  the  honour  that  had  been  done  her,  and  who 
would  surely  share  her  pleasure,  but  the  Tulips  looked  more  stiff  than 
ever,  and  their  faces  were  so  sharp  and  so  red,  that  it  was  evident  they 
were  in  a  rage.  As  for  the  thick-headed  Peonies,  they  seemed  ready  to 
burst  with  rage,  and  looked  only  the  more  stupid. 

It  was  fortunate  that  they  could  not  speak,  or  they  would  have  well 
exercised  their  poisonous  tongues  upon  the  timid  little  Daisy.  The  poor 
flower  saw  plainly  that  they  were  in  a  bad  humour,  and  she  was  much 
grieved  at  it  At  that  very  moment  a  girl  came  into  the  garden  from 
the  house;  a  large,  sharp  knife  glittered  in  her  hand,  and  hurrying 
straight  to  where  the  tulips  stood,  she  cut  one  after  the  other.  "  Oh, 
dear!"  the  Daisy  sighed,  "how  dreadful  that  was,  and  now  it  is  all 
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over  witii  them."  After  this  the  crael  girl  went  away  with  the  tidipa. 
Now,  had  not  the  Daisy  every  reason  to  he  gratefnl  that  it  stood  with- 
out, in  the  green  grass,  and  that  it  was  only  a  little  nnpretendiBg  fidd 
flower  ?  It  felt,  too,  a  flow  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  whea  die 
sun  went  down  it  folded  its  leaves  as  if  i&  prayer,  slept  sofUy,  and 
dreamed  the  whole  night  through  of  the  son  and  of  the  charmiog 
bird. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  little  flower  stretched  oat  its  white 
leaves,  like  longing  little  arms,  to  the  air  and  light,  it  heard  the  bird's 
voice,  but  what  it  sang  sounded  quite  melancholy.  The  poor  lark  had 
but  too  good  a  reason  for  losing  its  cheeifiilness,  for  it  had  been  caught, 
and  was  now  in  a  cage  hanging  close  by  the  open  window.  It  sang 
how  delightful  it  was  to  fly  about  freely  and  joyously  through  the  wide 
expanse  of  smiling  nature.  It  sang  of  the  young,  green  com  in.  the 
fields,  and  of  its  past  delightful  flights.  The  so-much -to-be-pitied  bird 
too  much  missed  the  soft  elasticity  of  the  air,  in  which  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  rock  itself,  as  also  its  lost  freedom — the  choioeat  of 
treasures,  to  be  able  to  resign  itself  patiently  to  its  fate.  Imprisoned  it 
sat  there,  behind  the  brass  bars  and  bitterly  bemoaned  its  misfortune. 

.  The  tender,  good-natured  Daisy  wished  so  nmch  to  be  of  assistance ; 
but  how  to  set  about  it  ?  That  was  a  difficult  problem.  She  forgot 
entirely  how  beautiful  all  around  her  in  the  vaat  creation  was ;  forgot 
how  warm  the  sun  was,  and  how  white  her  own  leaves  were.  'H&t 
thoughts  were  constantly  with  the  imprisoned  bird,  whom,  as  much  as 
she  wished  it,  she  could  not  help. 

Just  then  two  little  boys  came  running  out  of  the  garden,  one  of 
'whom  held  a  knife,  large  and  sharp,  like  that  with  which  the  girl  had 
cut  the  flowers.  They  ran  directly  towards  the  spot  where,  sad  and 
silent,  the  little  Daisy,  ^ith  drooping  head,  gave  way  to  her  thoughts, 
little  dreaming  what  their  intentions  were. 

"  Here  we  can  cut  a  beautiful  piece  of  turf  for  our  lark,"  one  of  the 
boys  said;  and  he  began  to  cut  in  a  square,  deeply  into  the  earth 
around  the  Daisy,  so  that  it  stood  pretty  near  in  the  middle  of  the  pieoe 
of  turf. 

''  Pluck  that  flower,"  the  one  boy  said ;  and  the  Daisy  trembled 
with  fear,  for  to  be  plucked  was  to  lose  its  li&,  and  just  now  it  particn* 
larly  wished  to  live,  for  it  was  to  go  into  the  cage  to  the  Lark. 

"  No,  let  it  remain,"  the  other  said,  *'  for  it  makes  it  look  pretly." 
So  it  remained,  and  was  put  into  the  cage  to  the  Lark. 

Loudly  the  poor  bird  lamented  its  lost  freedom,  striking  its  prison 
bars  with  its  wings,  and  the  little  Daisy  could  not  speak.    Not  a  word 
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codd  it  utter,  as  much  as  it  wished  to  console  the  poor  prisoner.  Thus 
passed  the  whole  moniing.  ^. 

"  No  water,"  the  Lark  complained.  "  They  are  all  gone  out,  and 
have  forgotten  me.  They  have  not  given  me  a  single  drop  to  drink. 
My  throat  is  parched  and  burning.  It  is  as  if  I  were  all  ice  and'  fire ; 
and  the  air  is  so  oppressive.  I  shall  die,  and  must  part  for  ever  from 
the  warm  sun,  from  the  fresh  green,  and  from  all  the  beauties  God  has 
created."  And  in  despair  it  bored  its  little  beak  deep  into  the  cool  turf. 
Its  eyes  then  fell  upon  the  Daisy,  to  which  the  bird  nodded,  and,  kissing 
it,  whispered,  "  You,  too,  must  wither  here,  you  poor,  innocent  flower  I 
They  have  given  you  and  the  little  clod  of  grass  to  me  instead  of  the 
whole  world,  whidi  I  possessed.  Each  blade  of  grass  shall  be  a  green 
tree  to  me,  and  each  of  your  white  leaves  a  sweet-smelling  flower.  Oh, 
you  only  recall  to  me  how  much  I  have  lost  I " 

"  Oh,  could  I  but  console  the  charming  singer  I"  the  little  Daisy 
thought.  But  it  could  not  move  a  leaf.  The  scent,  however,  which 
the  tender  leaves  exhaled  was  much  stronger  than  is  usual  in  this  wild 
flower.  The  bird  noticed  this,  too ;  for  although  it  was  dying  of  thirst, 
and  in  its  sufferings  bit  off  the  blades  of  grass,  it  took  care  not  to  do 
the  flower  any  injury. 

It  was  evening,  and  still  no  one  came  to  give  the  poor  bird  any  water. 
It  stretched  out  its  beautiful  wings,  which  shook  convulsively.  Its 
once-so-joyous  song  was  now  only  a  melancholy  "  Pip-pip."  Its  head 
drooped  down  towards  the  flower,  and  ihe  dear  little  bird*s  heart  broke 
from  longing  and  from  want.  The  flower  could  not,  as  the  previous 
evening,  fold  its  leaves  and  sleep  quietly ;  no,  it  hung  on  a  withered 
Btalk,  drooping  to  the  earth. 

The  next  morning  only  the  boys  appeared,  and  when  they  saw  the 
bird  lying  dead  in  the  cage  they  cried  bitterly.  They  dug  a  grave 
under  a  rose-bush,  and  strewed  it  with  the  leaves  of  flowers,  but  the 
dead  bird  they  put  in  a  pink  box,  for  it  was  to  have  a  regal  funeraL 
Whilst  it  was  alive  and  sang  they  forgot  it,  and  let  it  die  shamefully  of 
want  in  its  close  prison ;  but,  now  that  it  was  dead,  they  thought  to 
honour  it  with  tears  and  pomp. 

The  clod  of  turf  with  the  Daisy  in  it  was  thrown  into  the  road  in 
the  dust,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  modest,  affectionate  little  flower, 
which,  however,  had  felt  most  for  the  bird,  and,  not  able  to  give  con- 
solation and  relief,  had  died  with  it 


THE  GALOSHES  OF  FORTUKK 

I. 

A  Beginning. 

EVERY  aatbor  has  eometbing  pecoliar  to  liimself  in  Us  style  of 
WTiting  or  compoaitioa,  which  those  who  do  not  like  him  catch 
hold  of  immediately,  saying,  as  they  shrag  their  shoulders,  "  There  be 
is  again !"  I  know  perfectly  well  how  I  can  call  forth  this  movement 
and  this  expression.  It  will  happen  at  once  tf  I  begin  here  as  I 
intended,  that  is:  Rome  has  its  Corso,  Naples  its  Toledo, — see,  there 
is  our  Andersen  again,  they  exclaim,  but  still,  giving  way  to  my 
caprice,  I  mnet  continne, —  but  Copenhagen  has  its  Oster  Street. 

In  this  we  will  remain  for  the  present.  In  one  of  the  houses  hers, 
not  far  from  Kings  New-market,  company  had  been  invited, — a  veiy 
numerous  company, — in  order,  as  is  frequently  done,  to  secure  an  invi- 
tation in  return  from  the  others.  One  half  were  already  seated  at  the 
card-tables,  whilst  the  other  half  were  swuting  the  result  of  the  stereo-  i 
ty^  introductory  speech  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  Well,  we  must 
now  really  begin  to  think  of  what  can  be  found  for  our  amneemcait  thij 
evening."  So  far  the  convereatdon  bad  advanced,  when  it  began  to 
crystaUise  on  account  of  the  scardty  of  helping  springs  in  this  eveiy- 
day  world.    Amongst  other  things,  the  conversation  turned  upon  tjw 
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middle  ages,  which  Bome  praised  as  more  interesting  and  poetical  than 
the  over-steady  present.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Knap,  supported  this 
opinion  so  warmly,  that  Madame  attached  herself  to  that  party ;  and 
there  was  a  rivalry  of  eloquende  between  the  two,  the  Minister  of 
Jufitioe  declaring  the  times  of  King  Hand  to  be  the  noblest  and  happiest. 

Whilst  this  discussion  was  being  carried  on,  only  momentarily 
interrupted  by  the  production  of  a  worthless  pamphlet,  we  will  step 
into  the  ante -room,  where  the  cloaks,  mackintoshes,  sticks,  and 
galoshes,  were  kept.  Here  two  females  were  seated,  one  young  and  the 
other  old.  At  first  sight  they  might  have  been  taken  for  servants, 
oome  to  accompany  their  mistresses  home ;  but,  if  examined  more 
attentively,  they  would  scarcely  appear  to  be  common  servants;  for 
their  forms  were  too  noble,  and  their  skins  too  delicate,  besides  there 
was  something  superior  in  their  dress.  They  were  two  fairies ;  the 
younger  not  exactly  Dame  Fortune  herself,  but  one  of  her  lady's-maids, 
who  distribute  the  inferior  gifts  of  fortune ;  whilst  the  elder,  who  looked 
particularly  sombre,  was  Care,  This  high  personage  always  attends 
to  her  business  herself,  for  she  is  then  sure  that  it  is  properly  done. 

They  told  each  other,  in  confidential  discourse,  how  they  had  been 
oocapied  during  the  day.  Fortune's  envoy  had  only  executed  some 
few  unimportant  commissions,  such  as  saving  a  new  hat  from  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  procuring  for  an  honest  man  a  nod  from  a  noble  nullity,  and 
snch  like ;  but  what  still  remained  for  her  to  do  was  «omething  quite 
out  of  the  common. 

"  I  must  tell  you,*'  she  said,  *  that  this  is  my  birth-day,  and  in 
honour  of  that  a  pair  of  galoshes  have  been  entrusted  to  me  to  present 
to  the  human  race.  These  galoshes  possess  the  virtue,  that  whoever 
has  them  on  is  immediately  transported  to  the  time  or  place  in  which 
he  would  like  to  be.  Every  wish  in  respect  of  place,  time,  or  being,  is 
fulfilled  on  the  instant,  and  the  man  made  happy  for  once  in  his  life." 

**  Do  you  beHeve  that  in  earnest  ?"  Care  asked,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 
''  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  very  imhappy,  and  will  bless  the  moment 
when  he  is  rid  of  the  fatal  galoshes  again." 

''  Nonsense!"  the  other  said,  in  anger.  "  Some  one  will  make  a 
mistake,  and  take  the  wrong  over-shoes,  and  that  will  be  the  happy 


one." 


Such  was  the  conversation. 
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11. 

WhM  happened  to  the  Miniiter  of  Juitiee, 

It  Was  late  yAt&n  the  Mtnietter  Knap,  buried  'm  the  thoee  of  King  Haas, 
ibotight  of  going  home ;  atd  maKcions  fate  brought  it  about  &at  his 
feet  slipped  into  the  galoelies  of  Fortune  instead  of  his  own.  Ttatu 
shod,  he  stepped  out  of  the  house,  blamg  with  light,  into  Oster  Sti^stt 
Now,  through  the  magic  power  of  the  galoshes,  he  wad  transportsd 
back  to  the  times  of  King  Hans,  and,  as  a  matte)^  of  oourse,  his  ftet 
sttnk  deep  into  mud  and  pnddles,  for  in  ^oee  times  the  stnets  ci 
Oopenhagen  were  not  paved. 

'*  Why,  this  is  too  abominable !"  he  sighcwl  "  How  dirty  It  is  hert ! 
snd  the  lamps  have  all  said  good  night.'' 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  air  was,  l>esldes>  not  vety  dear, 
to  that  all  was  a  dark  chaos.  At  the  first  oomer  hmig  an  old-fashioned 
Iftmp  in  front  of  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  bttt  the  Kght  it  gave  was  next 
to  nothing.  Indeed,  he  only  noticed  it  when  standing  immediately 
under  it ;  and  his  eye  was  attra<:ited  by  the  strange  painting  representing 
the  Holy  Y irgin  with  the  infant  OhiiBt  in  the  conventional  style  of  old 
compositions. 

"  That  is,  no  doubt,"  he  thottght,  "  some  repository  of  art,  where,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  late  purchaser,  they  have  delayed  taking  in  die  sign- 
board." 

A  couple  of  people  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  King  Hans  passed 
quickly  by. 

"  What  strtoge  figures !  ^  The  good  people  con»  apporrnktly  from 
sotne  masquerade." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  bright  red  light  shot  up  in  the  air,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
modest  light  of  the  torches.  The  Minister  of  Justioe  stopped,  and  there 
passed  a  most  extraordinary  procession.  In  front  were  about  a  dose& 
drummers,  who  played  by  no  means  badly,  followed  by  soldiers  carryag 
cross-bows.  Seeing  that  the  principal  person  was  clerical,  the  Minister 
of  Justice  asked,  in  astonishment,  what  this  mummery  ^eant^  and  who 
that  person  was. 

"  It  is  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,"  he  was  answered. 

"  Good  gracious  I  what  has  come  to  the  bishop  ? "  the  Minister  of 
Justice  said,  shaking  his  head.  It  could  not  possibly  be  the  bishop, 
though  he  was  considered,  and  that  with  justice,  the  most  eccentric 
man  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  strangest  anecdotes  were  told  of  him 
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in  the  town.  Meditating  an  all  ibSiB,  withcmt  looking  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  the  Minister  walhBd  along  Oeter  Street  and  eroesed  Haebro 
Place.  The  bridge  leading  to  Oaetle  Place  was  nowhere  to  be  fonnd, 
and  the  night  wanderer  scarcely  trasted  his  eyes  when  he  discovered 
some  dirty  water  and  two  men  lazdly  lounging  in  a  boat 

*^  Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  cross  oyer  to  Hobne  ?"  they  asked. 

''Cross  over  to  Holme!"  the  Minister  of  Jnstice  repeated,  not 
having  the  slightest  knowledge  to  what  age  he  had  for  the  time  been 
transported.  ''  No,  I  wish  to  go  to  Ghristianshaven,  to  Little  Market 
Btieet" 

The  men  only  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

**  Just  tell  me,  if  yon  please,  wbere  the  bridge  is  ?"  he  begged.  **  It 
is  really  disgraceful  that  the  lamps  are  not  lighted  here ;  and  as  for  the 
mnd,  it  is  exactly  as  if  one  were  wading  through  a  bog." 

The  longer  he  talked  to  the  boatmen  the  less  he  understood  them, 
and  at  leng^  he  turned  his  back  upon  them  in  a  considerably  bad 
kmnonr.  The  bridge  he  could  not  find,  nor  was  there  a  railing  of  any 
sort  **  It  is  most  scandalous  what  a  state  the  whole  place  is  in  I "  he 
gnunbled,  and  never  had  he  been  so  dissatisfied  with  the  age  he  lived 
in,  nxvych.  as  he  railed  at  it.  **  1  think  I'U  take  a  coach,"  he  sidd,  but 
where  wete  the  coaches  ?    Not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go  back  to  Kings  New-market,  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  still  be  coaches,  or  I  shall  never  reach  Christianshaven." 

So  he  returned  along  Oster  Street>  and  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of 
it  when  the  moon  burst  forth. 

**  Good  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  Oster  Gate,  which  in 
those  tunes  stood  at  the^end  of  Oster  Street,  **  what  scaffolding  and  wood- 
work have  they  been  raising  hers!" 

He,  however,  found  a  htde  side-door  open,  and  through  this  be 
stepped  out  into  what  is  now  New*market.  It  was  a  large  waste 
common,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted,  miserable  bush,  and  right  across 
the  common  ran  a  broad  canal  or  stieam.  On  the  opposite  bank  lay 
scattered  a  few  box-like  booths  for  the  Dutch  sailors,  on  which  account 
the  place  was  caDed  **  the  Dutch  swamp." 

'^Either  I  behold  fata  morgana^  or  I  am  certainly  tipsy,"  the 
Minister  of  Justice  said,  despondingly.     ''  Wliat  can  all  this  be  ?" 

He  turned  again,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  The 
street  formerly  so  familiar  to  him  was  all  strange  now,  for  when  he 
examined  the  houses,  he  saw  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  slightly 
buih  of  wood,  and  many  only  had  thatched  roofs. 

"  I  do  not  feel  at  all  wdl,"  he  sighed,  *'  and  yet  I  only  drank  one 
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glass  of  punch,  but  then  it  never  did  agree  with  me;  it  was  very 
wrong,  too,  to  give  us  punch  and  hot  salmon.  I  will  speak  to  the  Com- 
missioner's lady  about  it  the  very  first  opportunity.  Shall  I  go  back 
now  and  tell  them  my  distress?  No,  that  would  look  too  foolish: 
besides,  who  knows  whether  they  are  still  up  ?" 

He  looked  for  the  house,  however,  but  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

**  This  is  really  dreadful ! "  he  said,  now  seriously  alarmed.  "  I  no 
longer  recognise  Oster  Street ;  there  is  not  one  decent  shop  remaining ; 
nothing  but  the  most  miserable  holes,  as  if  it  were  the  lowest  part  of  the 
town.  Oh !  I  am  indeed  ill,  and  must  go  back  to  the  Conmiissioner's : 
but  where  is  the  house  ?  It  ought  to  stand  on  this  very  spot,  but  there 
is  not  the  most  distant  resemblance.  How  everything  is  changed 
during  this  night  I  There  must  be  some  one  up  somewhere.  Oh  dear, 
howilllam!" 

He  found  a  door  half  open,  and  saw  a  faint  light  within.  It  was 
one  of  the  inns  of  those  times,  a  sort  of  beer-house ;  and  on  entering  a 
good-sized  room  he  saw  a  numerous  company,  consisting  of  sailors, 
Copenhagen  tradesmen,  and  a  couple  of  men  who  seemed  to  belong  to 
some  learned  profession,  all  being  so  engaged  in  convereation  over  their 
tjn  drinking  mugs,  that  the  stranger's  entrance  was  scarcely  noticed. 

^'  May  I  beg  of  you,"  the  Minister  of  Justice  said,  to  the  bustling 
landlady,  *'  to  procure  a  coach  for  me  to  go  to  Christianshaven,  for  I 
have  turned  suddenly  very  unwell  ?" 

The  woman  stared  at  him  in  astonishment,  shaking  her  head,  and 
then  addressed  him  in  Grerman.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  thinking  that 
she  did  not  understand  the  Danish  language,  repeated  his  request  in 
German,  and  this,  added  to  his  costume,  confirmed  her  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  a  foreigner.  Perceiving,  however,  that  he  was  unwell,  she 
brought  him  a  jug  of  water,  which  tasted  rather  strong  of  the  ses, 
though  it  had  been  fetched  fi*om  the  pump  outside. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  rested  his  head  on  both  hands,  and,  drawing 
a  deep  breath,  meditated  on  all  the  strange  events  that  had  occurred, 
and  on  all  he  saw  around  him. 

"  Does  that  happen  to  be  the  '  Dagen'  of  this  evening  ?"  (a  Copen- 
hagen daily  paper)  he  asked  mechanically,  seeing  the  landlady  push  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  one  side. 

The  meaning  of  his  question  was,  of  course,  utterly  unintelligible  to 
her,  and  instead  of  any  answer  she  handed  him  the  paper,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  coarse  wood-cut,  representing  an  extraordinary  appearance 
in  the  sky,  "  seen  in  the  town  of  Cologne,'*  as  was  printed  below  in 
illuminated  characters. 
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'*  That  Ib  very  old/'  the  Minister  said,  considerably  cheered  by  this 
piece  of  antiquity.  ''May  I  ask  how  you  became  possessed  of  this 
carious  print?  It  is  highly  interesting,  though  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fable.  -  Such  appearances  are  explained  as  being  reflections  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  caused,  no  doubt,  principally  by  electricity." 

Those  who  were  sitting  near,  and  heard  what  he  said,  looked  at  him 
now  in  astonishment,  and  one  of  them  rising,  respectfully  took  off  his 
baty  and  said,  in  a  serious  tone,  "  Monsieur  is  no  doubt  a  very  learned 
man." 

"  Oh  no,"  the  Minister  of  Justice  answered,  "  I  can  only  talk  a  little 
on  general  topics,  as  in  the  present  age  one  is  obliged  to  be  able." 

"  Modestia  is  a  becoming  virtue,"  the  gentleman  resumed,  "  but  I 
mnst  say  to  your  address,  mihi  secus  videtur,  though  I  will  not  here 
offer  an  opinion." 

"  May  I  ask  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  ?"  the 
Minister  of  Justice  said. 

"  I  am  a  Baccalaureus  of  Theology,"  the  other  answered,  with  a  stiff 
bow. 

This  answer  was  highly  satisfactory,  for  the  title  suited  the  costume, 
and  die  Minister  of  Justice  thought,  "  He  is,  no  doubt,  some  old  village 
schoolmaster,  an  old  original,  such  as  may  still  be  found  in  Jutiand." 

"  It  IB  true  this  is  no  locus  docendi"  the  reverend  genUeman  con- 
tinuedy  "  but  I  must  still  beg  you  wiQ  deem  us  worthy  of  your  instruc- 
tion.    You  are  sine  dvbio  deeply  read  in  the  ancients." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  fond  of  useful  old  writings,  but  I  do  not  on  that 
account  despise  the  more  modem,"  the  Minister  of  Justice  replied.  "  It 
is  only  the  miserable  stories  of  the  day  that  I  cannot  bear." 

"  Stories  of  the  day?"  our  Baccalaureus  asked. 

"  I  mean  those  tame,  stupid  romances  which  are  thrust  upon  the 
reading  public." 

"  Oh,"  the  theologian  said,  smiling,  "  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wit  in 
them  too,  and  they  are  much  read  at  court.  The  king  is  particularly 
fond  of  the  story  of  Iffven  and  Gandlan,  which  treats  of  King  Arthur 
and  lus  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  He  has  frequentiy  joked  about  it 
with  his  high  vassals." 

"  I  have  not  yet  read  that  romance,"  the  Minister  of  Justice  said. 
"  It  must  be  quite  a  new  one,  published  by  Heiberg." 

"  No,"  the  reverend  gentieman  of  King  Hans*  time  answered,  **  the 
book  is  printed  by  Gk)dfried  of  Gehmen." 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  very  old  name,"  the  Minister  of  Justice  said.  "  If  I 
recollect  right,  he  was  the  first  printer  in  Denmark" 
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"  Tea,  he  ia  our  fint  printer/'  the  reverend  genilleBMa  r^^ied. 

80  far  all  went  mUl,  and  thea  one  of  the  tradesmen  tspokb  of  the 
dreadful  pestilenee  which  had  raged  in  i^t  ndghbourhood  a  few  yean 
past,  meaning  that  in  the  year  1484 ;  bnt  the  Miniatef  of  Justice  sappoaed 
he  meant  the  cholera,  of  which  there  had  been  so  much  talk,  and  that 
ptased  off  welL  The  war  of  1490  was  so  recent  that  it  was  naturally 
touched  upon,  aQ  agreeing  that  the  English  priyateers  had  aet^ 
ihamefolly,  and  the  Minister  of  Jnatioe,  who  held  very  strong  epinionB 
respeoting  the  occurrence  of  1801,  joined  in  most  heartily  against  the 
English.  The  rest  of  the  conversation,  however,  did  not  go  on  so 
smoothly,  for  it  got  intp  a  confusion  which  threatened  almost  to  become 
Babilonean.  The  worthy  Baccalaureus  was  really  too  ignorant, 
whereas  the  simplest  observations  of  the  Ministttr  of  Justice  appeared  too 
bold  and  fantastic.  They  measured  each  other  from  head  to  foot,  and 
when  it  got  too  bad,  the  Baccalaureus  spoke  Latin,  in  the  hope  of  making 
himself  better  understood,  but  that  was  of  no  use. 

''How  are  you  now?"  the  landlady  asked,  giving  the  Minister  of 
Justice  a  gentie  pull  by  the  sleeve,  and  this  brought  him  back  to  hia 
senses,  for  in  the  heat  of  conversation  he  had  elean  forgotten  all  that  had 
happened. 

**  Merdful  heaven  I  where  am  I  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  utter  despair, 
and  at  this  thought  a  momentarily  increasing  giddiness  caoie  over  him, 
which  all  his  energy  could  not  resist 

"  Let  us  have  some  claiet  and  Brenen  beer,"  one  of  the  company 
cried  out,  **  and  you  shall  drink  with  us." 

Two  girls,' in  very  strange  costumes,  now  entered,  and  vnth  a  mosi 
familiar  smile  and  nod  filled  the  glasses.  A  oold  perspiration  trickled 
down  the  Minister  of  Justice's  back,  and  he  sighed,  *'  What  will  happoi 
next,  and  what  will  become  of  me  l"  In  spite  of  aU  his  resistance  he 
was  forced  to  drink  with  them ;  and  when  he  heard  it  said  on  all  sides 
that  he  was  drunk,  he  did  hot  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  this  not 
over-polite  observation,  but  begged  the  hufies  and  gentlemen  would  be 
good  enough  to  procure  him  a  coach.  What  he  said,  however,  was  no 
more  intelligible  to  them  than  Hebrew. 

He  had  never  before  been  in  such  rough,  uncivilised  company,  so 
that  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  heathenish  times  had  come  back 
again,  |ind  he  thought, ''  This' is  the  most  dreadful  moment  of  my  life,  for 
the  whole  worid  is  leagued  against  me."  It  then  suddenly  occurred  to^ 
him  that  he  might  get  under  the  table,  unobserved,  and  so  creep  to  the 
door.  He  did  so,  but  just  at  the  moment  he  reached  the  entrance  the 
others  saw  what  his  intention  was,  and  they  seiaed  him  by  the  legs. 
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The  Uittl  galoshes  now  fortunately  fell  off,  and  tiins  the  spell  was 
dissolved. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  quite  plainly  sow  a  bright  lamp  burning 
before  him,  and  behind  this  there  stood  a  beautiful  large  house.  All 
seemed  in  proper  order,  as  of  old;  it  was  Oster  Street  exactly  as  we  know 
it  He  was  lying  with  his  feet  on  the  step  of  a  door,  and  just  opposite 
to  him  sat  the  watchman  asleep. 

"  Oan  it  be  possible,**  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  have  been  lying  here 
and  dreaming  ?  Yes,  it  is  Oster  Street,  and  how  beautifully  light  and 
dean !  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  one  single  glass  of  punch  should 
have  had  such  an  effect  upon  me !" 

Two  minutes  later  he  was  seated  in  a  coach  being  driven  towards 
Chiistianshaven ;  and  as  he  thought  of  his  past  anxiety  and  distress,  he 
felt  heartily  thankful  to  the  happy  reality  of  the  present  time,  for,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  how  infinitely  better  than  that  to  which  he  had  just 
been  transported ! 

III. 
The  Watchman's  Adventures. 

"  ^Q^y*  there  are  a  pair  of  galoshes  !"  the  watchman  said,  waking  up 
from  a  sound  sleep.  ''  They,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the  lieutenant,  who 
Hves  up  there,  for  they  are  lying  dose  to  his  door.** 

The  honest  man  first  thought  of  ringing  and  restoring  them,  for 
tbere  was  still  light  in  the  room ;  but,  on  consideration,  he  did  not  do  so, 
for  fear  of  waking  the  other  inmates  of  the  house* 

"  It  must  be  comfortable  and  warm  to  have  such  machines  as  those 
tti/'  he  said.  "  Oh,  how  elastic  and  soft  they  are !"  They  fitted  him 
•8  if  they  had  been  moulded  on  his  feet  "  How  curiously  this  world 
goes  on!"  he  philosophised.  "  Now,  there's  the  lieutenant  might  have 
l>sen  snug  in  bed  long  ago,  where  one  can,  no  doubt,  stretch  out  one's 
tegs  most  comfortably,  and  yet  there  he  is  wandering  up  and  down  his 
^om,  because  he  possibly  had  too  many  good  things  at  dinner.  He  is 
A  happy  man,  for  he  has  neither  a  needy  mother  nor  a  host  of  eternally 
k^^iigry  childbren.  Every  night  he  goes  out  into  company,  where  he 
gets  a  good  supper  for  nothing.  Oh,  could  I  but  for  once  exchange 
inth  Mm,  how  happy  I  should  be  !" 

As  he  uttered  the  wish  the  magic  power  of  the  galoshes  began  to 
operate,  and  the  watchman's  very  being  passed  into  that  of  the  lieu- 
^^t.    There  he  stood  in  the  handsomely-furnished  room,  and  held 
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between  his  fingers  a  sheet  of  pink  note  paper,  on  which  a  poem  'wbs 
written,  the  officer  himself  being  the  author ;  for  who  has  not,  at  least 
once  in  his  life,  had  a  moment  of  lyric  inspiration  ?  and  if  one  writes 
down  one's  thoughts,  that  is  poetry.    Now  here  was  written : — 

"  OH.  WERE  I  RICH ! " 

''  Oh,  were  I  licb !  that  fSerrent  wish,  in  trath, 
Was  very  often  mine  in  early  youth. 
Oh,  were  I  rich  1  an  oflScer  I'd  be. 
With  sword  and  uniform  so  gay  and  free  1 
As  time  passed  on  this  wish  was  granted  me, 
An  officer  I  was,  but  riches  never 
Were  mine,  for  still  I  am  as  poor  as  ever. 

"  Yes,  rich  I  was  in  one  thing  — poetry, 
And  loved  a  girl,  who  fondly  dung  to  me. 
Charmed  by  the  fond  of  rich,  poetic  lore, 
Of  which  I  had  a  never-ending  store. 
For  this  she  craved,  and  wished  for  nothing  more. 
Then  did  I  pray  that  nothing  us  might  sever ; 
But  no,  alas  !  that  could  not  last  for  ever. 

''  Oh,  were  I  rich !  so  sounds  to  heaven  my  prayer : 
I've  watched  that  girl  grow  up  so  tall  and  fidr, — 
She  is  so  good,  so  pretty,  and  so  wise, — 
Could  she  but  read  my  heart  with  those  dear  eyes — 
Did  she  but  share  those  throbbings  —  No,  hope  dies, 
For  still  to  silence  I  am  doomed,  as  ever. 
Let  her  not  feel  my  torture  now  and  never  !  ** 

Such  poetry  a  man  may  write  when  he  is  in  love,  but  a  man  of 
sense  will  not  let  it  be  printed.  Here  is  depicted  one  of  the  sufferings 
of  life,  in  which  there  is  really  poetry,  and  the  higher  the  position  in 
society  the  greater  the  pain.  Daily  want  is  the  stagnant  pool  of  lift 
without  one  of  its  pleasant  pictures  reflected  in  it.  A  lieutenant^  love, 
and  poverty,  fit  very  well  together;  but  who  would  not  feel  it  even 
more  distressing  than  appropriate?  This  the  lieutenant  felt  most 
keenly,  and  therefore  he  leant  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  window, 
and  sighed  deeply. 

"  The  poor  watchman  outside  in  the  street  is  far  happier  than  I, 
for  he  does  not  know  the  feeling  of  the  distress  I  suffer.  He  has  a 
home,  a  wife  and  children,  who  cry  at  his  sorrows  and  rejoice  in  his 
happiness.    Oh,  I  should  be  much  more  happy  if  I  could  change  with 
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him,  and  wander  through  this  life  with  his  requirements  and  his  hopes  I 
Yes,  he  is  a  hnndred  times  more  happy  than  I.  Oh,  were  I  but  he  ! " 
The  watchman  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  watchman  again.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  galoshes  of  Fortune,  unbeknown  to  himself,  hia 
identity  had  passed  over  into  that  of  the  lieutenant ;  but,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  then  felt  much  less  contented,  and  preferred  that  state  he 
had  jufit  before  bewailed.     80  the  watchman  was  again  a  watchman. 

"  That  was  an  ugly  dream,"  he  said,  "  though  funny  enough,  too. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  the  lieutenant  there  above,  and  yet  some- 
how I  could  not  quite  like  it.  I  missed  my  good  old  mother  and  those 
dear  little  ones,  who,  from  sheer  love,  almost  smother  me  with  kisses." 

He  could  not  get  the  dream  out  of  his  head ;  and  he  sat  staring 
before  him,  up  in  the  darkness,  when  he  saw  a  shooting -star.  '*  There, 
another  star  has  fallen,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  does  that  matter,  for  there 
are  plenty  of  them  left  ?  I  should  like  to  examine  those  sparkling  little 
things  nearer ;  but  more  particularly  the  moon,  which  is  more  steady. 
The  student  for  whom  my  wife  used  to  wash  said,  that  when  we  die 
WB  fly,  as  light  as  a  feather,  from  one  star  to  another.  Now,  of  course, 
that  is  all  nonsense ;  but  it  would  be  very  pleasant  could  I  but  for 
once  take  a  jump  up  there,  and  my  body  might,  for  aught  I  care, 
ramain  here  on  the  door-step." 

There  are  certain  things  in  this  world  to  which  one  should  only 
give  utterance  after  the  most  mature  consideration ;  and  one  must  be 
doubly  careful  when  one  has  Fortune's  galoshes  on.  You  shall  hear 
what  happened  to  the  watchman. 

As  regards  ourselves,  we  know  what  speed  has  been  obtained  by 
^OBKOB  of  steam ;  we  have  had  experience  of  it,  either  on  the  railway  or 
on  board  a  steam-packet ;  but  this  is  like  a  snail's  progress,  compared 
to  the  swiftness  with  which  light  travels.  It  flies  twelve  million  times 
quicker  than  the  fastest  race-horse,  and  yet  electricity  is  stUl  swifter. 
I^th  is  an  electric  shock  received  in  the  heart ;  and  on  the  wings  of 
dectridty  the  soul  takes  its  flight.  The  light  of  the  sim  requires  eight 
nunutes  and  a  few  seconds  to  travel  a  distance  of  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles,  and  the  soul  travelling  by  electricity  would  accomplish  the 
^*Qtt  distance  in  a  few  minutes  less.  The  diBtance  between  the  diffsrent 
Wveuly  bodies  is,  therefore,  no  greater  for  it  than  to  us  the  distance 
"^tween  the  houses  of  our  friends  in  the  same  town.  However,  after 
^  electric  shock  in  the  heart,  just  mentioned,  the  soul  has  done  with 
^  body  here  on  earth  for  once  and  all,  unless,  like  the  watchman  of 
^^r  Street,  we  have  the  galoshes  of  Fortune  on. 

In  some  few  seconds  the  watchman  had  accomplished  the  240,000 
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tnikfl  to  the  moon,  which,  as  we  vU  know,  iB  of  a  much  lights  mafcerial 
lliaii  our  earth,  or,  as  we  should  say,  like  zkswly-fiallen  snow.  He  found 
himself  on  one  of  the  izmumerabla  mountain-ridgee  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  from  maps  of  the  moon.  In  the  inside  it  went  down 
perpendicularly,  like  the  inside  of  a  caldron,  to  the  d^th  of  two  oir 
three  miles ;  and  at  the  bottom  there  stood  a  city,  which  we  can  only 
imperfectly  imagine  if  we  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a  glass  of 
water.  The  material  was  quite  as  soft,  and  formed  just  such  towers 
and  domes,  transparent  and  wavering  in  the  thin  air.  Our  earth  hxwg 
above  hiB  head  like  a  large  fiery  balL 

He  at  once  discovered  a  quantity  of  beings,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
what  we  caU  human  beings ;  but  they  looked  very  different  to  what  we 
do.  If  they  were  accurately  copied  by  an  experienced  artist's  hand, 
we  should  no  doubt  exclaim, ''  What  a  wonderfully  beautiful  arabesque ! " 
They  also  had  a  language ;  but  no  one  can  expect  that  the  watchman'0 
soul  could  understand  it.  It  could  however,  for  in  our  eoub  lie  far 
greater  powers  than  we  earth-^worms  have  aaay  notion  of,  for  all  our 
fancied  wisdom.  Does  not  the  mighty  queen,  in  the  land  of  noAgie;, 
show  us  her  wonderful  dramatic  talent  in  our  dreams  ?  Our  acquaint- 
ances appear  so  characteristic  in  word  and  action,  that  none  of  ub  while! 
awake  could  so  faithfully  imitate  them.  Are  not  persons  suddenly  re-> 
called,  of  whom  we  have  not  even  thought  for  years,  and  portrayed  as 
accurately  as  by  the  most  faithful  daguerreotype  ?  There  is  something 
troublesome  in  this  memory  of  the  soul,  for  it  can  repeat  every  sin  and 
every  bad  thought,  quite  independent  of  our  will ;  and  it  depeods 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  every  expreeaion  of 
levity  that  has  come  from  our  hearts  and  lips. 

The  watchman's  soul  understood  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon  pretty  well.  The  Moonites  were  disputing  about  our  earth, 
and  doubted  that  it  could  be  inhabited ;  for  certainly,  they  said,  the 
air  must  be  too  thick  there  to  allow  a  rational  creature  to  breathe  at 
alL  They  considered  the  moon  alone  to  be  inhabited,  and  that  it  was 
the  heart  of  the  whole  planetary  system,  on  which  the  real  cosmopolites 
hved.  What  strange  ideas  men,  or  rather  Moomtes,  have!  Then 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  politics  as  well ;  but  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  what  we  say,  and  not  tell  stories  out  of  school,  for  if  we  were  to 
o£fend  that  formidable  power  we  might,  perhaps,  receive  a  shower  of 
stones  upon  our  heads,  or  possibly  the  German  Ocean  would  overflow 
its  gigantic  bowl ;  so  we  wiU  not  betray  a  single  word,  but  return  to 
Oster  Street,  to  witness  what  happened  to  the  watchman's  body. 

Lifeless  it  sat  upon  the  step,  ^e  watchman's  staff  had  fallen  out  of 
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tte  fajmds,  and  its  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tbe  moon,  looking  after  ite  soul 
taking  a  holiday  np  there. 

''  What  o clock  is  it,  watchman?"  a  pasaer-hy  asked;  and  not 
TCoeivmg  any  answer,  the  yonng  gentleman,  who  was  retaming  home 
in  rather  a  merry  hnmoor,  with  several  companions,  thought  he  would 
tiy  tlie  effect  of  a  fillip  on  the  nose,  whidi  made  the  watchman's  body 
loee  its  ^qmlibrium,  and  it  rolled  over  upon  the  ground.  Surprise  and 
terror  seized  upon  the  whole  company,  for  it  was  evident  the  man  was 
dead ;  and  it  being  reported  to  the  police,  the  body  was  carried  to  the 
hospitid  in  the  dawn  of  morning. 

It  might  be  now  rather  puzzling  for  the  soul  if  it  returned  and 
looked  in  vain  for  its  body  in  the  street  where  it  had  left  it ;  but,  as  the 
soul  is  brighter  when  independent  of  the  body,  it  would,  no  doubt,  nm 
at  (mce  to  the  poKce-ofifice,  then  to  the  office  for  lost  goods,  and  finaUy 
to  tlie  hospital 

Here,  as  already  said,  the  body  had  been  carried,  and,  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  undress  it,  the  galoshes  were  naturally  taken 
off  first,'  whereupon  the  soul,  which  had  only  gone  out  on  an  adventure, 
had  to  return  as  quick  as  lightning  to  its  worldly  habitation.  It  took 
its  course  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  body,  and  in  a  few  seconds  life 
returned  to  the  man  in  its  fall  vigour.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
the  most  dreadful  night  he  had  ever  passed,  and  that  he  would  not,  for 
five  shillings,  again  experience  those  indescribable  feelings  and  wander- 
ings of  lunacy,  but  that  he  was  all  right  again. 

That  same  day  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  perfectly 
well;    but  the  galoshes  remained  there. 


IV. 

A  CriUcdl  Woment    A  Most  Extraordinary  Joumey. 

Every  inhabitant  of  Copenhagen  knows  what  the  entrance  to  Frede- 
rick's Hospital  in  Copenhagen  is  like ;  but,  as  possibly  some  strangers 
to  the  city  may  also  read  this  little  story,  we  must  give  a  short 
description  of  it. 

The  hospital  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a  rather  high  railing, 
Ihe  thick  iron  bars  of  which  stand  so  far  apart  that,  as  is  said,  a  very 
Hun  chaplain  managed  to  squeeze  himself  through  them,  and  pay  his 
private  visits  outside.     The  part  of  the  body  most  difficult  to  get 
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throngli  Ib  tlie  head,  bo  here,  as  often  in  the  world,  small  heads  are 
most  favoured.     This  will  be  enough  of  an  introduction. 

One  of  the  young  volunteers,  of  whom  it  might  he  said,  that  he  had 
a  large,  thick  head,  happened  to  he  on  duty  there  that  evening.  The 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  he  must  go  out  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  let  the 
porter  know  anything  about  it,  if  he  could  but  slip  through  the  bars. 
There  lay  the  galoshes,  which  the  watchman  had  left  behind  him,  and, 
having  no  notion  they  were  those  of  Fortune,  he  thought  that  in  such 
weather  they  were  most  desirable ;  so  he  put  them  on ;  and  now  the 
only  question  was,  whether  he  could  squeeze  through  the  railings,  for 
he  had  never  yet  tried  it. 

As  he  stood  there,  he  said,  ''  Would  to  goodness  my  head  were 
only  through !"  and  on  the  instant,  big  and  thick  as  it  was,  it  slipped 
through  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  That  was  the  galoshes'  doing; 
but  now  the  body  was  to  follow. 

'^  Oh,  dear !"  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  am  too  fat  I  thought  the  g^reatest 
difficulty  would  be  with  the  head.     I  shall  never  get  through." 

He  now  tried  to  draw  his  head  back ;  but  it  would  not  do.  He 
could  move  his  neck  easily  enough ;  but  that  was  alL  His  first  feeling 
was  vexation  and  anger ;  the  second,  that  his  spirits  sank  below  zero. 
The  galoshes  of  Fortune  had  brought  him  into  this  dreadful  fix ;  and, 
unfortunately,  it  never  entered  into  his  head  to  wish  it  back  again. 
He  acted,  and  could  not  move  from  the  spot  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  He  could 
not  reach  the  bell ;  so  he  foresaw  that  he  might  have  to  remain  there 
till  morning,  when  a  smith  would  have  to  be  sent  for  to  file  the  bare 
through ;  but  all  that  would  take  time,  and  the  whole  school  of  boys, 
just  opposite,  would  be  on  their  legs;  and,  worse  still,  the  whole 
quarter  inhabited  by  the  sailors  would  be  aHve, — a  nice  concourse  to 
see  him  in  the  stocks,  as  it  were !  "  All  the  blood  will  rush  to  my 
head,  and  I  shall  lose  my  senses ;  yes,  I  shall  g<f  mad.  Oh,  were  I 
but  free  again,  it  would  pass  over  ! " 

He  should  have  said  that  sooner;  for  the  instant  the  wish  was 
uttered  his  head  was  free,  and  he  rushed  to  his  room,  quite  bewil- 
dered by  the  fright  Fortune's  galoshes  had  caused  him. 

We  must  not  think  that  with  this  all  was  over ;  no,  there  is  worse 
to  follow. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  following  day,  too,  but  the  galoshes 
were  not  sent  for. 

That  evening  there  was  to  be  a  declamatory  representation  in  the 
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little  theatre  in  Kanniken  Street.  The  house  was  crammed  fuH,  and 
amongst  the  audience  was  our  volunteer  ft'om  the  hospital,  who  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  adventure  of  the  night  before ;  and,  as  it  wab 
dirty  in  the  streets,  he  had  put  on  the  galoshes,  they  not  having  been 
claimed.  A  new  poem,  entitled  Mi/  Grandmother's  Spectacles,  waa 
recited. '  These  were  spectadea  of  no  ordinary  description,  for  to  any 
one  who  had  them  on,  if  before  a  large  assembly,  the  people  appeared 
as  cards,  from  which  all  that  would  happen  to  them  in  the  coming  year 
could  be  foretold. 

The  thought  occupied  him,  that  he  would  like  to  have  such  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  for,  if  properly  used,  one  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  see 
right  into  people's  hearts,  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  would  be  far  more 
interesting  than  merely  seeing  what  their  fortunes  would  be  the  next 
year,  for  that  one  would  know  anyhow  when  the  time  came,  but  the 
other  never.  "  I  can  imagine  now  the  whole  row  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  the  first  seat ;  if  I  could  see  into  their  hearts,  it  would  be  like  bo 
many  shops  ;  and  how  my  eyes  should  wander  about  in  them  [  That 
lady's  shop  there  would  be  a  milliner's,  and  the  shop  of  this  one  would 
be  empty ;  but  still  I  think  it  would  not  hurt  to  have  it  cleaned  out  a 
little.  Some  of  the  shops,  however,  would  be  well  filled  with  usefiil 
articles.  I  know  such  an  one ;  but  there  is  already  a  shopman  in  it, 
which  is  the  only  fault  in  the  whole  shop.  From  this  and  that  one  it 
would  sound,  *  Walk  in  I  please  to  walk  in.'  Yes  ;  could  I  but  enter 
as  a  thought,  and  wander  at  will  through  the  hearts ! " 

Well*  this  was  the  cue  for  the  galoshes,  the  volunteer  shrunk  up 
into  nothing,  and  an  unprecedented  journey  began  right  through  the 
hearts  of  the  audience  of  the  first  row.  The  first  heart  through  which 
he  passed  was  that  of  a  lady,  but  his  impression  was,  that  he  had 
entered  the  Orthopaedic  Institution,  into  the  room  where  the  casts  of  the 
various  deformed  limbs  hang  up  against  the  wall ;  though  there  was 
this  difference,  that  in  the  institution  the  casts  are  taken  on  the  entry  of 
the  patient,  whereas  here,  in  the  heart,  they  were  taken  at  the  time  the 
good  people  went  out.  They  were  casts  of  the  various  deformities,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  of  different  friends  that  were  here  preserved.  Hia 
next  visit  was  to  another  female  heart,  and  this  seemed  a  large  solemn 
church.  The  white  dove  of  innocence  fluttered  abote  the  altar.  How 
gladly  would  he  have  fallen  upon  his  knees,  but  he  was  obliged  to  move 
on  into  the  next  heart,  though  he  still  heard  the  notes  of  the  organ,  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  a  new  and  better  man,  and  not  unworthy  to  enter 
the  next  sanctuary,  which  showed  him  a  poor  garret  and  a  sick  mother. 
The  warm  sun  shone  through  the  open  window,  beaatifal  roaea  niodded 
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from  the  little  wooden  box  on  the  roof,  and  two  lovely  birdfl  Bang  of  the 
joys  of  yonth,  whilst  the  sick  mother  prayed  for  a  blsBsing  on  her 
daughter. 

He  now  crept  on  hands  and  feet  through  an  over-filled  botcher's 
shop ;  here  was  meat,  and  nothing  but  meat.  This,  however,  was  the 
heart  of  a  rich,  highly  respectable  man,  whose  name  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
directoiy. 

Then  he  passed  into  the  heart  of  this  man's  wife,  which  was  an  old 
tumble-down  pigeon-house ;  her  husband's  portrait  served  as  weather- 
cock, and  was  in  connexion  with  the  doors,  so  that  these  opened  and 
shut  as  the  man  turned. 

After  this  he  thought  himself  transported  into  a  narrow  needle-case, 
fuU  of  sharp  pointed  needles,  and  imagined  that  must  surely  be  the  heart 
of  an  old  maid;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  it  belonged  to  a  quite 
young  officer  with  several  orders,  of  whom  it  was  said,  he  is  a  man  of 
heart  and  talent. 

Quite  bewildered,  the  poor  volunteer  left  the  heart  of  the  last  person 
in  the  row,  and  could  not  bring  his  thoughts  into  an3rthing  like  order, 
settling  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  must  have  been  carried  away  by  too 
quick  an  imagination. 

''  Good  heavens  I'*  he  sighed,  "  I  certainly  must  have  a  disposition 
to  go  mad.  It  is  abominably  hot  here,  so  that  the  blood*  rushes  to  my 
head."  He  then  remembered  his  adventure  of  the  night  before,  how  his 
head  had  got  fixed  between  the  iron  bars  of  the  hospital.  **  That  must 
be  the  cause  of  all  this,"  he  said, ''  and  I  must  see  to  it  in  lime.  A 
vapour-bath  would  be  the  thing.     Oh,  were  I  in  one  now!" 

And  there  he  lay  in  the  vapour-bath,  but  with  his  clothes,  boots, 
and  galoshes  on,  the  drops  of  hot  water  falling  down  from  the  ceiling 
on  to  his  face. 

''Whew !"  he  exclaimed, iuid  rusl^  to  the  door.  The  attendant 
uttered  an  exclamation  too,  when  he  saw  a  man  in  that  state,  but  the 
volunteer  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  say,  *'  It  is  for  a  wager." 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  reached  his  own  room  waa  to  pat 
a  bUster  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  to  draw  out  the  madness. 

The  next  morning  he  had  a  sore  back,  and  that  was  all  he  gained  by 
Fortune's  galoshes. 
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V. 

The  Clerk's  Transformations. 

The  watcliman,  who  is,  no  doubt,  not  yet  forgotten,  thought  of  the 
galoshes  he  had  found,  so  he  fetched  them  from  the  hospital,  but  as 
neither  the  lieutenant  nor  any  one  else  in  the  street  owned  them,  he 
deLivered  them  over  to  the  police. 

"  They  are  exactly  like  my  galoshes,"  one  of  the  clerks  said,  as  he 
placed  them  by  the  side  of  his  own.  ''  Even  a  shoemaker's  eye  could 
scarcely  distinguish  one  pair  from  the  other." 

At  that  moment  a  servant  came  in  with  some  papers. 

The  derk  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  man,  but  after  that,  when  he 
again  looked  at  the  galoshes,  he  was  puzzled  to  tell  whether  those  to 
th^  right  or  the  left  were  his  own. 

<<  It  must  be  those  that  are  wet,"  he  thought;  but  he  just  thought 
wrong  :  and  why  should  not  even  the  police  be  wrong  sometimes  ?  He 
therefore  put  on  Fortune's  galoshes  instead  of  his  own,  and  taking  the 
papers  under  his  arm,  for  he  intended  to  read  them  over  and  make 
notes  of  them  at  home,  he  left  the  office ;  but  as  it  was  then  fine,  he 
thought  a  walk  to  Friedrichsberg  would  do  him  good,  so  he  took  that 
road,  safely  depositing  his  papers  in  his  pocket. 

No  one  could  be  more  quiet  and  steady  than  this  young  man,  and 
we  will  therefore  not  beg^dge  him  this  little  walk,  which,  after  so  much 
sitting,  will  be  most  beneficial  to  him.  At  first  he  walked  along,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  so  the  galoshes  had  no  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  magic  power. 

When  he  had  got  a  short  way  out  of  the  town,  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  young  poet,  who  told  him  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  was 
going  to  start  on  his  summer  excursion. 

*'  What !  going  o£f  again  ?"  the  clerk  exclaimed.  ''  Well,  you  are  a 
happy  fiallow !  You  can  fly  in  whatever  direction  you  like,  whereas  we 
others  have  a  chain  round  the  leg." 

<<  But  the  chain  is  fastened  to  the  tree  of  life,"  the  poet  answered. 
**  You  need  feel  no  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  and  when  you  grow  old 
you  will  receive  a  pension." 

''  Still  you  are  the  best  ofl","  the  derk  continued.  ''  Why,  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  sitting  and  composing.  Every  one  has  something  agreeable 
to  say  to  you,  and  then  you  are  your  own  master.  You  should  just  try 
it  for  once  to  sit  shut  up  in  an  office  over  uninteresting  work." 

The  poet  shook  his  head,  the  derk  shook  his  head,  and  they  parted, 
each  hdding  to  his  opinion. 
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"  Strange  people,  these  poets  are,"  the  clerk  said.  "  I  should  like  to 
enter  into  their  feelings,  and  to  be  a  poet  myself.  I  am  quite  sure  tiiat 
I  should  not  write  such  doleful  verses  as  many  do.  '  Now  this  is  a 
delightful  day  for  a  poet !  The  air  is  unusually  dear,  the  clouds  bo 
beautiful,  and  there  is  such  a  sweet  scent  from  all  the  vegetation.  For 
many  years  I  have  not  felt  it  so  delightful  as  at  this  moment." 

We  perceive  already  that  he  has  become  a  poet  This  remaik 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  a  folly,  for  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  poets 
are  different  to  other  men,  there  being  amongst  these,  occasionally,  far 
more  poetical  natures  than  many  amongst  the  authors  of  acknowledged 
talent.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  poet  has  a  better  spiritual 
memory,  that  he  can  retain  the  thought  and  the  feeling  till  they  are 
clearly  and  intelligibly  embodied  in  words,  which  others  cannot  But 
the  transition  from  a  commonplace  to  a  gifted  nature  remaina  a  transi' 
tion,  and  can,  therefore,  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  the  clerk. 

"  The  delicious  perfume  ! "  he  said.  **  How  it  reminds  me  of  the 
violets  at  Aunt  Lone's.  That  was  when  I  was  still  a  little  boy.  Grood 
gracious !  how  long  it  is  since  I  have  thought  of  that.  The  good  old 
girl,  she  lived  out  there,  behind  the  bank.  She  always  had  a  twig,  or 
a  couple  of  green  cuttings,  in  water,  let  the  winter  be  ever  so  severe. 
Violets  scented  the  room  at  the  time  when  I  placed  the  warm  halfpence 
against  the  frozen  windows  to  make  peep-holes.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
the  ships  lying  frozen  in,  on  the  canal  below,  deserted  by  their  crews,  a 
screeching  raven  forming  the  garrison.  Then  later,  the  spring  breezes 
brought  life  everywhere.  Amidst  singing  and  hurrahing  the  ice  was 
sawed,  the  ships  w^ere  tarred  and  rigged,  preparatory  to  sailing  off  to 
foreign  countries.  But  I  have  remained  here,  and  must  still  remain ; 
and,  seated  at  my  desk,  see  others  fetch  paasports  for  their  journeys. 
Such  is  my  fate.  Oh,  yes ! "  he  sighed,  then  suddenly  stopped. 
"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  can  be  the  matter  with  me  ? 
Never  before  had  I  such  thoughts  or  feelings  ;  the  spring  air  must  be 
the  cause,  and  there  is  as  much  anxiety  as  pleasure  in  the  feeling."  He 
took  his  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  saying  as  he  did  so,  *^  These  will  give 
me  something  else  to  think  of."  He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  first  leaf  and 
read,  "  Dame  Sighrith,  an  original  tragedy,  in  five  acts.  What  is 
this?  and  it  is  my  writing  too.  Can  I  reaUy  have  written  the 
tragedy  ?  The  Ifitrigtie  in  the  Park,  or  the  Day  of  Repentance,  a 
vaudeville,  "^liere  can  I  possibly  have  got  these  ?  Some  one  must 
have  put  them  into  my  pocket  But  here  is  a  letter."  It  was,  indeed, 
a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  theatre  rejecting  the  pieces,  and  was  by 
no  means  polite.     "  Hem !  hem ! "  the  clerk  mumbled,  and  seated  him- 
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self  Qpon  a  bencli.'  His  thoxights  were  bo  elastic,  and  his  heart  so  soil;, 
and  nnintentionally  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  flowers  nearest  to  him, 
which  happened  to  be  an  ordinary  little  daisy.  In  one  minnte  it 
Telated  what  botanists  wonld  only  teach  us  in  several  lectures ;  it  told  of 
its  birlh,  of  the  power  of  the  son's  light,  which  expands  the  little  leaves, 
and  forces  them  to  exhale  their  fragrance.  Air  and  light  are  the 
flower's  lovers,  but  light  is  the  favoured  one,  for  towards  the  light  it 
toms,  and  when  this  disappears  it  folds  up  its  leaves  and  sleeps.  ''  It 
is  the  light  that  gives  me  beauty,"  the  flower  said ;  '^  but  the  air  gives 
yom  breath,"  th<}  poet's  voice  whispered. 

Close  by  stood  a  boy  striking  into  a  marshy  ditch  with  a  stick,  so 
that  the  drops  of  water  flew  high  up  into  the  air,  and  the  clerk  thought 
of  the  millions  of  invisible  insects  thus  hurled  aloft,  as  high  for  them, 
according  to  their  size,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  be  sent  whirling  above 
the  clouds.  As  the  derk  thought  of  this,  and  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  himself,  he  could  not  help  smiling,  and  said,  "  It  is 
evident  I  am  asleep  and  dreaming ;  biit  how  strange  it  is  that  a  dream 
should  seem  so  natural,  and  that  one  should  know  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  only  a  dream  ?  Could  I  but  remember  it  all  when  I  awake 
to-morrow  morning  I  I  seem  to  be  particularly  bright  now,  and  to  take 
a  dear  view  of  all  things,  and  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  recollect  any- 
thing of  it  to-morrow,  it  will  be  all  nonsense,  for  ^at  has  happened  to 
me  before.  All  that  is  clever  and  to  the  purpose  which  one  hears  and 
says  in  a  dream  is  like  fairy  money,  which  is  all  pure  gold  when  one 
receives  it,  but,  when  looked  at  by  day -light,  is  only  stones  or  dry 
leaves."  As  he  now  watched  the  birds  hopping  joyously  from  branch 
to  branch,  he  sighed  and  said,  quite  plaintively,  *'  They  are  better  off 
than  I,  for  to  be  able  to  fly  is  a  delightful  thing,  and  happy  must  the 
being  be  that  is  bom  with  wings.  Now,  if  I  could  change,  it  should  be 
into  a  lark." 

That  very  instant  his  arms  and  coat-tails  became  wings,  his  clothes 
turned  into  feathers,  and  the  galoshes  into  claws.  He  saw  it  well  enough, 
and  laughed  inwardly.  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  now  that 
I  am  dreaming,  but  it  is  exactly  like  reality;"  and  he  flew  up  amongst 
the  gpreen  leaves  and  began  to  sing ;  but  there  was  no  poetry  in  his  song, 
for  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  poet ;  the  galoshes,  like  every  one  who  does  a 
thing  well,  could  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  had  wished  to 
become  a  poet,  and  was  one  ;  then  he  wished  to  be  a  little  bird,  and  on 
becoming  that  had  given  up  his  former  nature. 

"  This  is  charming !"  he  said.  "  The  whole  day  I  am  at  the  polioe- 
ofiBee  engaged  in  the  steadiest  possible  work,  and  at  night  dream  that  I 
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am  a  lark  flying  abont  the  garden  of  FriedricliBberg.     A  farce  might 
be  written  about  it" 

He  then  flew  down  into  the  grass,  tamed  his  head  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  pecking  at  the  blades  of  grass,  which  in  com- 
parison to  his  present  size  seemed  to  him  like  the  palm-trees  of  North 
Africa. 

This  only  lasted  for  a  minute,  and  then  it  became  pitch-dark  all  at 
once,  it  seeming  to  him  as  if  some  enormous  object  had  been  thrown 
over  him.  This  was  a  large  cap,  and  immediately  a  bo3r'8  hand,  throst 
under  it,  caught  the  derk  round  the  back  and  wings,  and  in  his  fright 
he  exclaimed, "  You  impudent  feUow !  I  am  a  derk  at  the  police-office ;" 
but  to  the  boy  that  only  sounded  like  the  "  Pipipip "  of  a  bird,  so  he 
gave  it  a  tap  on  its  beak  and  went  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  met  two  school-boys  of  the  higher  class,  that  is 
as  to  family,  for  as  to  behaviour  they  were  of  the  very  lowest.  They 
bought  the  bird  for  sixpence,  and  the  derk  was  carried  to  Copenhagen 
to  a  house  in  Gother  Street. 

"  It  is  well  that  I  am  only  dreaming,"  the  clerk  said,  "  or  I  should 
really  be  in  a  rage,  for  at  first  I  was  a  poet  and  now  a  lark.  I  suppose 
it  must  be  the  poefs  fancy  has  changed  me  into  this  little  creature.  It 
is  a  miserable  story,  particularly  the  falling  into  a  boy*s  dutches.  I 
wonder  how  it  will  all  end  ?" 

The  boys  took  him  into  a  very  elegant  room,  where  they  were 
received  by  a  fat,  smiling  lady,  but  she  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  the 
common  field-bird,  as  she  called  the  lark,  brought  there :  however,  for 
that  day  she  would  allow  it,  and  it  was  put  into  an  empty  cage  that  stood 
at  the  window.  "  It  may  amuse  floppy,"  she  said  nodding  smilingly  to  a 
large  green  parrot,  which  was  proudly  swinging  itself  in  its  ring  in  a 
splendid  brass  cage.  "  It  is  Poppy's  birthday,"  she  added,  with  stupid 
simplicity,  *'  and  the  little  field -bird  has  come  to  wish  him  joy." 

Poppy  did  not  answer  a  single  word,  but  went  on  swinging  himself 
backwards  and  forwards ;  but  a  beautifal  canary,  which  had  been  brought 
from  its  warm,  balmy  country  the  previous  summer,  began  to  sing  vrith 
all  its  might 

"  Screecher,"  the  lady  said,  and  threw  a  white  pocket  handkerchief 
over  the  cage. 

"  Pipip  I "  he  sighed,  "  what  a  dreadful  snow-storm ! "  and  with  this 
he  was  silent 

The  clerk,  or  the-field  bird,  as  the  lady  called  him,  was  placed  dose 
by  the  side  of  the  canary,  in  a  smaU  cage,  and  not  far  from  the  parrot 
The  only  words  Poppy  could  chatter,  and  which  often  sounded  oddly 
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enough,  "were,  "  But  let  ns  be  men ! "  The  rest  of  his  talk  was  quite  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  twittering  of  the  canary;  bat  not  to  the  derk,  as 
he  was  now  a  bird  himself,  for  he  conld  understand  his  companions  well 
enough. 

*'  I  flew  nnder  the  green  palm-trees  and  the  blooming  almond-trees," 
the  Canary  sang ;  "  I  flew  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  over  the  beanti- 
fal  flowers  and  the  clear  lake,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with 
plants.  And  I  saw  many  beautiful  parrots,  who  told  the  funniest 
stories — so  many,  and  such  long  ones  !" 

"  Those  were  wild  birds,"  the  Parrot  put  in,  "  and  had  no  sort  of 
education.  But  let  us  be  men."  Why  do  you  not  laugh  ?  As  the  lady 
and  all  her  friends  laugh,  you  might  too.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  not 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  what  is  funny. 

'^  Oh,  do  you  not  remember  the  beautifal  girls  that  used  to  dance 
under  the  tents?  Do  you  not  remember  the  sweet  fruits,  and  the 
cooling  juice  of  the  wild -growing  plants  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  I"  the  Parrot  answered,  "but  I  am  much  better  off  here, 
for  I  get  good  food,  and  am  treated  with  familiarity ;  I  know  that  I  am 
clever,  and  with  that  I  am  satisfied.  Let  us  be  men.  You  h%ve  a 
poetical  turn,  as  it  is  called,  whereas  I  have  solid  sense  and  wit.  '^ou 
have  genius,  but  no  prudence,  and  thus  you  take  your  high  flights  ,ot 
fancy  and  get  covered  up.  They  do  not  treat  me  in  that  way.  No,  I 
have  cost  them  too  much,  and  then  I  can  make  myself  respected  with  my 
beak.     But  let  us  be  men." 

"  Oh,  my  warm,  beautiful  country !"  the  Canary  sang;  "  I  wiU sing 
of  your  dark  green  trees  and  calm  bays,  where  the  drooping  branches 
kiss  the  clear  water;  I  will  sing  of  the  joys  of  my  glittering  brothers  and 
sisters." 

"  Have  done  with  your  elegiac  strains  I "  the  Parrot  said.  "  Tell  us 
something  to  make  us  laugh.  Laughter  is  a  sign  of  the  highest  mental 
powers.  See  whether  a  dog  or  a  horse  can  laugh, — no,  they  can  cry, 
but  to  laugh  is  human.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  the  Parrot  laughed,  adding  his 
piece  of  wit,  "  Let  us  be  men." 

"  You  little  brown  Danish  bird,"  the  Canary  said,  "  you,  too,  have 
been  taken  prisoner.  No  doubt  it  is  cold  in  your  forests ;  but  there  is 
freedom,  at  aoy  rate.  They  have  forgotten  to  shut  your  cage,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  window  is  open,  so  fly  away.     Fly  away  whilst  you 


can. 


Instinctively  the  clerk  did  as  he  was  told,  but  at  the  very  moment 
he  left  the  cage,  the  door  leading  into  another  room  creaked,  and  with 
green,  flashing  eyes  stealthily  the  cat  came  in  and  hunted  him.    The 
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Oanary  flnttered  in  its  cage,  flie  Parrot  flapped  its  wings  and  cried, 
"  Let  ns  be  men ! "  The  clerk  was  almost  dead  with  fright,  and  flew 
out  at  the  open  window,  away  over  the  honses  and  streets,  tUl  at  last  he 
was  obliged  to  rest 

He  reached  a  house  which  had  something  familiar  in  its  appearance; 
the  window  was  open,  so  he  flew  in.  It  was  his  own  room,  and  he 
alighted  on  the  table. 

"Let  us  be  men!"  he  said,  quite  unintentionally,  imitating  the 
parrot,  and  that  instant  he  was  the  derk  again,  but  was  sitting  on 
the  table. 

"  Good  gracious !"  he  exclaimed,  "how  did  I  get  up  here  and  fall 
asleep?  That  was  a  troubled,  uncomfortable  dream.  'What  nonsense 
it  all  was ! " 


VL 

The  heat  thai  the  Galoshes  brought. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  clerk  was  still  in 
bed,  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door.  It  was  a  neighbour  living  on  the 
*sajne  floor,  a  young  clergyman,  who  entered. 

"  Lend  me  your  galoshes,''  he  said,  "  for  it  is  dreadfully  wet  in  the 
garden,  but  the  sun  shines  so  beautifully  that  I  should  like  to  go  and 
gmoke  a  pipe  down  there." 

He  put  on  the  galoshes,  and  was  soon  below  in  the  garden,  which 
contained  one  plum  and  one  apple-tree ;  but  a  garden,  as  small  even  as 
that,  in  Copenhagen,  is  considered  a  great  treat. 

The  clergyman  wandered  up  and  down  the  walk.  It  was  just  six 
o'clock,  and  a  stage-coach  horn  sounded  from  the  street. 

"Oh,  travelling,  travelling!"  he  cried.  "That  is  the  greatest 
happiness  in  the  world,  and  the  fondest  of  my  wishes.  It  would  cure 
this  restlessness  that  I  feel,  but  it  must  be  far.  I  should  like  to  see 
delightful  Switzerland,  and  to  travel  through  Italy,  and " 

It  was  well  that  the  galoshes  acted  at  once,  or  he  would  have  gone 
too  far,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  us.  He  did  travel.  He  was  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  but  with  eight  others,  packed  together  in  a  dili- 
gence. His  head  ached,  he  had  a  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  blood  had 
nm  down  into  his  feet,  which  were  swelled  in  consequence,  and  his  boots 
hurt  him.  He  was  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  In  his 
right-hand  pocket  he  had  a  letter  of  credit,  in  the  left  his  passport,  snd 
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in  the  breast-pocket  a  little  leather  purse  full  of  gold.  Each  dream 
announced  the  loes  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  treasures,  so  that  he  was 
constancy  starting  up  in  feverish  excitement,  and  the  first  movement  of 
his  hand  was  in  a  triangle,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
breast,  to  find  out  whether  he  had  his  property  stUL  Umbrellas,  sticks, 
and  hats  dangled  from  the  top  in  the  net,  consideral^y  hiding  the  view, 
w^hich  was  very  imposing. 

Grand,  solemn,  and  dark,  was  the  face  of  nature  all  around.  The 
pine-forests  looked  only  like  heather  on  the  high  rocks,  the  tops  of 
which  were  lost  in  the  douds :  and  now  it  began  to  snow,  a  cold  wind 
blowing. 

"  Oh,  were  we  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ! "  he  said,  "  for  then 
it  would  be  summer,  and  I  should  have  got  money  on  my  letter  of 
eredit,  the  anxiety  respecting  which  destroys  all  my  enjo3rment  of 
BwitEerland.     Oh,  were  I  but  on  the  other  side!" 

And  there  he  was  on  the  other  side,  right  in  Italy,  between  Florence 
and  Rome.  The  lake  Trasimene  lay  there  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
Ban,  like  burnished  gold,  between  the  dark  blue  mountains.  Here, 
wliere  Hannibal  vanquished  Flaminius,  the  vines  hcdd  each  other  in  a 
friendly  embrace.  Lovely,  half-naked  children  were  tending  a  herd'  of 
coal-black  pigs  under  a  group  of  sweet  laurel-trees  by  the  roadside. 
Could  we  but  do  justice  to  this  delightful  scene,  every  one  would 
exdaim,  "  Delightful  Italy  I "  but  our  young  clergyman  did  not  say 
this  by  any  means,  nor  a  single  one  of  his  travelling  companions  in 
the  veturino. 

Poisonous  flies  and  gnats  came  flying  by  thousands  into  the  carriage, 
and  in  vain  they  tried  to  beat  them  off  with  myrtle-twigs.  The  flies 
stung  them  in  spite  of  all,  and  there  was  not  a  being  in  the  carriage 
whose  face  was  not  swelled  with  the  bites  of  these  venomous  insects. 
The  poor  horses  were  literally  covered  with  them,  and  it  was  only  a 
momentary  relief  when  the  coachman  got  down  and  scraped  them  off. 
The  sun  now  went  down,  and  an  icy  coldness,  though  of  short  duration, 
followed,  like  the  cold  air  from  a  tomb  on  a  hot  summer's  day ;  but  ail 
around,  the  moimtains  and  the  clouds  assumed  that  peculiar  green  tint 
which  we  see  in  some  old  paintings,  and  which  we  think  unnatural,  if 
we  have  not  witnessed  the  changes  of  colour  in  soathem  climes.  It  was 
a  delightful  sight,  but  the  stomach  was  empty,  the  body  fatigued,  and 
the  longing  of  the  heart  was  flxed  upon  comfortable  night -quarters ;  but 
where  were  such  to  be  found  ?  The  eye  sought  this  much  more  anxiously 
than  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Tbe  road  led  through  an  olive-grove,  someihing  like  our  knotty 
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'willoT^-trees,  and  here  stood  the  solitary  iim.  A  dosea  crippled  l)eggan 
were  collected  before  the  door,  the  most  brisk  of  whom,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Marryat's,  looked  like  '^  the  eldest  son  of  Hanger,  who  had 
just  come  of  age/'  and  the  others  were  either  blind  or  had  paralysed  legs, 
and  crawled  on  their  hands,  or  had  withered  arms  with  fingerleas 
hands.  That  was,  indeed,  Misery  in  rags.  "  EcoeDenza,  miserabilil'* 
they  groaned,  stretching  forth  their  diseased  limbs.  The  hostess,  with 
bare  feet,  uncombed  hair,  and  covered  only  with  a  dirty  blonse,  reoaved 
the  guests  herself.  The  doors  were  fastened  with  string,  and  the  floor* 
ing  of  the  rooms  was  broken  plaster  and  rough  stones ;  bats  were  flying 
about,  and  the  smell  was  dreadful. 

''  For  goodness',  sake,  let  the  doth  be  laid  below  in  the  stable ! "  one  of 
the  traveUers  said,  "  for  there,  at  least,  we  shall  know  what  we  breathe." 

The  windows  were  opened  to  let  in  a  little  fresh  air,  but  quicker 
than  this  in  came  the  withered  arms,  and  the  perpetual  wailing,  **  Miser- 
abili,  eccellenza."  On  the  waUs  were  numbers  of  inscriptions,  more 
than  the  half  being  anything  but  in  praise  of  la  beDa  Italia. 

Supper  was  brought  up,  consisting  of  water-soup,  seasoned  wi& 
pepper  and  bad  oil,  the  latter  of  which  played  the  principal  role  in  the 
salad.  Bad  eggs  and  roasted  cocks' -combs  were  the  delicacies  of  the 
repast:  even  the  wine  had  an  afLer-taste ;  it  was  a  most  decided  mixture. 

At  night  all  the  trunks  were  heaped  up  against  the  door,  and  one 
of  the  travellers  was  to  keep  watch  whilst  the  others  slept  The  watch- 
ing fell  to  our  young  clergyman ; —  oh,  how  oppressively  hot  and  suffocat- 
ing it  was !  the  gnats  whirred  and  stung,  and  the  miserahUi  outside 
groaned  in  their  sleep. 

Travelling  would  be  all  very  well,"  the  young  clergyman  said, 
if  one  had  no  body.  It  would  be  delightful,  if  that  could  remain  at 
rest  whilst  the  spirit  took  its  flight  I  always  find  some  want  that 
oppresses  my  heart,  a  longing  after  something  better  than  the  present 
i^ords.  Something  better — yes,  the  best,  but  where,  and  what  is  it? 
It  is  a  final  and  happy  resting-place  I  wish  for." 

As  soon  as  the  wish  was  expressed  he  was  at  home.  The  long 
white  curtains  hung  before  the  windows,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  the  black  coffin,  in  which  his  body  had  found  a  resting -plaoe. 
His  wish  was  fulfilled,  his  body  was  at  rest,  and  his  spirit  had  taken 
its  flight  No  one  is  happy  before  he  is  in  his  grave,  were  the  words 
of  Solomon ;  and  they  were  now  verified. 

Two  figures  were  present  in  the  room ;  we  know  them  both :  the 
one  was  Care,  and  the  other  Fortune's  envoy.  They  bent  down  over 
the  dead  body. 
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"  Now,  you  see,"  Care  said,  "  wliat  happiness  your  galolbes  liave 
brought  manldiid.*' 

•    ''  To  him,  at  least,  who  sltunbeTs  here,  they  have  brought  a  lasting 
good,"  the  other  answered. 

'*  Oh  no !"  Care  continued,  '*  he  went  of  his  own  accord,  he  was  not 
called,  and  has  not  accomplished  what  was  set  him  in  this  world.  I  wiH 
do  him  a  favour." 

She  took  the  galoshes  ofif  his  feet,  the  sleep  of  death  was  ended,  and 
he  arose :  Care  disappeared,  and  with  her  the  galoshes,  which  she,  no 
doubt,  looked  upon  as  her  own. 


THE  FIE-TREK. 

OUT  in  the  foreat  there  stood  ench  a  pretty  little  fir-tree ;  it  had  ■ 
good  place,  for  there  was  Hun,  plenty  of  air,  and  all  around  gnw 
many  larger  comrades,  spruce  oa  well  as  larch,  bat  the  little  tree  thought 
of  nothing  but  growing.  It  did  not  trouble  itaelf  about  tl»  sun  or  the 
iresh  ur,  nor  about  the  children  who  came  into  the  forest  to  gather 
atrawherries  and  raspberries.  Often  they  seated  themmlves  close  to  the 
little  fir-tree  ;  and  then  they  would  aay,  "  How  charmingly  little  thit 
tree  is'."  which  it  did  not  at  all  like  to  hear. 

The  next  year  it  was  a  long  joint  bigger,  and  the  year  following 
another ;  for  with  fir-treea  one  can  alwaya  tell,  by  the  number  of  joints, 
how  many  years  they  have  been  growing. 

"  Oh,  were  I  but  a  large  tree  like  the  others'."  the  little  thing  wi 
plaintively,  "  for  then  I  could  stretch  out  my  hranchee  far  around,  ud 
look  oat  into  the  world.  The  birds  would  build  neete  in  my  bnmchu, 
and  when  the  wind  blew  I  could  nod  as  proudly  as  the  others." 

It  took  no  pleasure  in  the  aunahine,  in  the  birds,  and  in  the  nd 
clouds  which  sailed  over  it  night  and  morning. 

In  winter,  when  the  snow  was  lying  all  around  ao  glitteringly 
while,  a  hare  would  frequently  come  running  that  way,  and,  without 
troubling  itself  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  would  jump  over  the 
little  tree.  Oh,  how  annoying  that  waa  I  But  two  winters  passed, 
and  the  third  the  tree  waa  ao  tall  that  the  hare  had  ta  ran  rouid  it 
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Ob,  to  grow,  to  grow,  to  become  big  and  old,  wasr  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for !  the  tree  thought. 

In  aatunm  the  woodcutters  always  came  and  cut  down  some  of  the 
largest  trees.  This  happened  every  year,  and  the  young  Tree,  which 
had  considerably  sprung  up,  shuddered  at  the  sight,  for  the  great, 
magnificent  trees  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground*  when  their  branches 
were  cut  ofiP,  and  the  trees  looked  so  long  and  thin, -that  they  could 
scarcely  be  recognised ;  but  they  were  then  laid  upon  carts,  and  horses 
dragged  them  away  out  of  the  forest. 

Where  were  they  gomg  to  ?     What  awaited  them  ? 
In  spring,  when  the  Swallows  and  Storks  came,  the  Tree  asked  them, 
''  Do  yon  not  know  where  they  are  carried  to  ?     Have  you  not  met 
them?" 

The  Swallows  knew  nothing,  but  the  Stork  looked  thoughtful, 
nodded  his  head,  and  said,  '^  Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  for  we  met  many 
new  ships  when  we  left  Egypt,  and  the  ships  had  magnificent  niasts. 
We  may  suppose  those  were  they,  for  they  had  a  smell  of  turpentine, 
and  they  looked  so  fine,  that  I  must  congratulate  you." 

"  Oh,  were  I  but  big  enough  to  cross  the  sea  too !  But  what  is  the 
sea  really,  and  what  does  it  look  like  ?" 

*'  That  would  take  rather  long  to  explain,"  the  Stork  said,  and  went 
its  way. 

'' Bejoice  in  your  youth!"  the  Sunbeams  said;  ''rejoice  in  your 
power  of  growing,  and  in  your  young  life." 

And  the  Wind  kissed  the  Tree,  and  the  D.ew  shed  tears  over  it,  but 
the  Fir-tree  did  not  understand  them. 

Towards  Christmas  some  quite  young  trees  were  cut  down,  many 
that  were  not  even  as  big  or  old  as  this  Fir-tree,  that  had  neither  peace 
nor  rest,  but  was  constantly  longing  to  get  away.  These  young  trees — 
and  they  were  just  the  most  beautiful — always  retained  their  branches, 
«&d  thus  put  upon  waggons,  were  drawn  out  of  the  forest 

"  Where  are  they  going  to  ?"  the  Fir-tree  asked.  "  They  are  no 
bigger  than  I ;  indeed,  there  was  one  considerably  smaller ;  and  why  do 
they  keep  all  their  branches  ?     Wliere  can  they  be  going  to  ?" 

"  We  know  all  about  that,"  the  Sparrows  twittered.  "  Down  there 
in  the  town  we  were  looking  through  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and 
We  know  where  the  young  trees  are  carried  to.  Oh,  the  greatest  splen- 
dour that  can  be  imagined  awaits  them !  When  we  looked  through 
the  windows  we  saw  that  they  were  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  *the  warm 
room,  and  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  things, — gingerbread,  gilt 
apples,  playthings  of  all  sorts,  and  hundreds  of  wax-tapers  I" 
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**  And  then  ?"  tlie  Fir-tree  asked,  trembling  all  over;  ''  and  then? 
What  happens  then  ?" 

"  We  did  not  see  more,  but  that  was  incomparably  beantifoL" 

*^  I  wonder  whether  I  am  destined  to  enjoy  all  this  splendour?"  the 
Fir-tree  thought  ''  That  is  still  better  than  crossing  the  sea.  Oh,  I 
am  consumed  by  an  inward  longing !  Were  it  but  Christmas-time ! 
for  I  am  now  as  tall,  and  stretch  out  as  far  as  those  that  were  carried 
away  last  year.  Oh,  were  I  but  on  the  waggon !  were  I  but  In  tiie 
warm  room  with  all  the  splendour!  and  then — yes,  then  something 
still  better  and  more  beautiful  must  come,  or  why  should  they  adorn  me 
so  ?  Oh,  yes !  something  by  far  better  must  follow.  But  what  ?  Oh, 
how  unsettled  I  feel !  how  I  suffer  I  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me!" 

"Rejoice  in  us!"  the  Air  and  Light  cried.  "Rejoice  in  your 
youth,  out  in  the  open  air!" 

But  it  did  not  rejoice  at  all ;  it  grew  and  grew  ;  winter  and  summer 
it  stood  there  equally  green,  and  all  who  saw  it  said,  "  That  is  a 
beautiful  tree !"  When  Christmas  came,  it  was  the  very  first  to  be  cut 
down ;  and  as  the  tree  fell  with  a  sigh,  it  felt  a  sharp  pain — a  feeling 
of  faintness.  It  could  not  think  of  any  happiness,  for  it  was  sad  at 
having  to  leave  the  place  of  its  birth,  that  it  would  never  see  its  dear 
old  comrades  again,  nor  the  httle  bushes  nor  flowers  that  grew  round 
about,  nor  perhaps  even  the  birds.     The  start  was  anything  but  cheerfioL 

The  Tree  did  not  recover  itself  till  it  was  being  unpacked  with 
others,  and  it  heard  a  man  say,  "  This  is  a  magnificent  one !  we  shaD 
not  want  any  other." 

Two  servants  in  grand  livery  then  came  out  and  carried  the  Fir- 
tree  into  a  large  and  beautifdl  room.  The  walls  all  around  were  hung 
with  pictures,  and  by  the  side  of  the  stove  stood  two  large  Chinees 
vases,  with  lions  on  the  Hds.  There  were  rocking-chairs,  satin  so&s, 
and  large  tables  covered  with  picture-books,  besides  playthings,  which 
cost  large  sums  of  money.  The  Fir-tree  was  put  into  a  large  tub  fifled 
with  sand,  but  no  one  could  see  that  it  was  a  tub,  for  it  was  covered 
with  green  doth,  and  stood  upon  a  gay  carpet.  Oh,  how  the  Tree 
trembled !  What  is  going  to  happen  now  ?  The  servants,  as  well  as 
the  young  ladies,  helped  to  decorate  it  They  hung  little  baskets,  cut 
out  of  colom-ed  paper,  upon  the  branches,  and  each  basket  was  filled  with 
sweets.  Gilt  apples'  and  walnuts  hung  there,  as  if  they  had  grown  on 
the  Tree ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  httle  red,  blue,  and  white  tapers 
were  fixed  among  the  branches,  DoDs,  exactly  like  human  beings,  sudi 
as  the  Tree  had  never  seen  before,  were  swinging  in  the  air>  and  at  the 
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Tery  top  of  the  Tree  there  was  a  star  of  gold  tinsel.    It  was  beautiful — 
truly  beautifiil ! 

"  Won't  it  be  bright  to-night  ?"  aU  said. 

"  Oh,  -were  it  but  night,"  the  Tree  thought,  "  and  the  tapers 
Hghted!  And  what  will  happen  then,  I  wonder?  Will  the  Trees 
eome  from  the  forest  to  see  me,  and  the  Sparrows  fly  against  the  panes 
of  glass  ?  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  shall  grow  here,  and  remain 
decorated  like  this  summer  and  winter." 

It  thought  and  thought,  till  its  bark  ached,  and  that  is  the  same 
for  a  tree,  and  quite  as  bad  as  the  headache  with  us. 

The  tapers  were  now  lighted.  What  brilliancy  and  splendour! 
the  branches  of  the  Tree  trembled,  so  that  one  of  the  lights  set  flre  to 
ibe  green  leaves,  and  it  burned  up.  "  Good  gracious  I "  the  young  ladies 
exclaimed,  and  hastily  extinguished  it 

After  this  the  Tree  suppressed  its  emotion,  for  it  was  so  afraid  of 
lotmg  any  of  its  splendour,  but  it  felt  quite  giddy  with  all  the  glare. 
The  folding-doors  were  now  thrown  open,  and  a  number  of  children 
nished  in,  whilst  the  older  people  followed  more  steadily.  For  a 
numient  the  yomig  ones  stood  still  in  admiration ;  but  then  their  joy 
broke  forth  again,  and  they  danced  round  the  Tree. 

''What  are  they  doing,  and  what  will  happen  now?"  the  Tree 
thought,  as  one  present  after  the  other  was  torn  off.  The  tapers,  too, 
^'^pBi  to  bum  down  to  the  branches ;  and  as  they  did  so  they  were 
pat  out,  when  the  children  received  permission  to  plunder  the  Tree. 
They  fell  upon  it,  that  all  the  branches  cracked ;  and  if  the  top  with 
the  gold  star  had  not  been  fastened  to  the  ceiling,  the  whole  Tree  would 
<*rtainly  have  been  thrown  over. 

The  children  danced  about  with  their  beautiful  playthings,  and  no 
OKM  looked  at  the  Tree,  excepting  the  nursery-maid,  who  only  looked 
to  see  whether  a  fig  or  an  apple  had  been  forgotten. 

"  A  story  I  a  story!"  the  children  cried,  and  they  dragged  a  little 
ftt  man  up  to  the  Tree.  He  seated  himself  under  it,  "  For  now  we  are 
ui  the  green,"  he  said, ''  and  what  I  tell  you  may  be  of  use  to  the  Tree. 
But  I  shall  only  tell  you  one  story.  Which  will  you  have,  the  one 
•bout  Ivede-Avede,  or  that  about  ESumpe-Dumpe,  who  fell  down  the 
^^•i^,  but  was  stin  exalted,  and  married  the  Princess  ?" 

"  Ivede-Avede !"  some  cried ;  ''  Elumpe-Dumpe !"  cried  the  others. 
Then  there  was  a  shouting  and  noise,  only  the  Fir-tree  was  quiet,  and 
thought,  "Shall  I  not  have  anything  more  to  do  in  the  evening's 
•oinsement?" 

The  little  man  told  the  story  of ''  Elumpe-Dumpe,  who  fell  down  the 
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stairs,  but  was  still  exalted,  and  married  the  Princess ;"  and  the  childrai 
clapped  their  hands,  crying,  *'  Go  on  !  go  on  I"  They  wanted  to  have 
the  story  of  Ivede-Avede  as  well,  but  got  no  more  than  EJiumpe-Dumpe. 
The  Fir-tree  stood  perfectly  quiet  and  thoughtful.  The  birds  in  ^e 
forest  had  never  told  such  stories  as  that  of  how  Klumpe-Dumpe  M 
down-stairs  and  yet  married  the  Princess.  ''  That  is  how  thii^ 
go  on  in  the  world,"  the  Fir-tree  thought,  believing  that  the  stoiy  was 
true,  since  so  decent  a  man  told  it.  ''  Who  can  tell  ?  perhaps  I  may 
fall  down-stairs  and  marry  a  Princess!"  It  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
that  the  next  night  it  would  be  adorned  again  with  lights  and  ^ay- 
things,  fruits  and  gold. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  not  tremble,"  it  thought.  "  I  will  enjoy  all 
my  splendour  thoroughly,  and  shall  hear  the  story  of  Klumpe-Dumpe 
again,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  Ivede-Avede."  The  Tree  stood  in  deep 
thought  the  whole  night. 

The  next  morning  the  servants  came  in. 

"  Now  it's  going  to  begin  again,"  the  Tree  thought ;  but  they  earned 
it  out  of  the  room,  upstairs  to  the  loft,  and  there  they  put  it  in  a  dark 
comer,  where  the  daylight  never  reached.  "  What  can  this  mean  ?" 
the  Tree  thought  '^  What  am  I  to  do  here,  and  what  shall  I  hear,  I 
wonder  ?  "  It  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  thought  and  thought^  aud 
for  that  it  had  plenty  of  time,  for  days  and  nights  passed  without  any 
one  coming  up,  and  when  at  last  some  one  did  come,  it  was  to  bring  up 
some  large  boxes  to  stand  in  the  comer.  The  Tree  was  quite  hidden, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  forgotten  as  well. 
j^  "  It  is  now  winter  ! "  the  Tree  thought.  "  The  ground  is  hard  and 
covered  with  snow,  so  that  they  cannot  plant  me ;  and  therefore  I  am 
to  be  taken  care  of  here  till  spring.  How  good  and  thoughtful  men 
are !  If  it  were  but  a  little  less  dark  and  lonely  here.  Not  even  a  hare. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was  out  in  the  forest,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hare  came  running  past,  even  when  it  jumped  over  me, 
though  then  I  did  not  like  it !     It  is  dreadfully  lonely  up  here  !" 

''  Squeak !  squeak  ! "  a  little  Mouse  said,  cautiously  coming  forward. 
Then  another  came,  and  having  snifted  at  tlie  Tree,  Ihey  crept  between 
its  branches. 

"  It  is  awfully  cold  here  ! "  the  little  Mice  said,  ''  or  else  it  would  be 
well  enough.     Is  it  not  true,  you  old  Fir-tree  ?" 

''I  am  by  no  means  old!"  the  Fir-tree  said.  '^ There  are  many 
who  are  much  older  than  I." 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  the  Mice  asked,  and  what  do  yon 
know?"     They  were  so  mightily  inquisitive.     "  Tell  ub  all  <iboat  the 
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most  beantiM'  place  in  the  world.  Have  yon  been  there  ?  Ha^e  yon 
been  in  the  store-room,  where  the  cheeses  lie  on  the  shelf  and  the  bao(Mi 
hangs  from  the  ceiling;  where  one  mns  abont  on  candles,  and  into 
which  one  goes  in  thin  and  comes  ont  fat?" 

**  I  have  not  been  there,"  the  Tree  answered ;  "  bnt  I  know  the 
forest,  where  the  snn  shines  and  the  birds  sing."  And  then  it  told  them 
«D  about  its  youth ;  and  the  little  Mice,  who  had  never  heard  anything 
of  liie  sort  before,  listened  with  all  their  ears,  and  said,  "  What  a  deal 
you  have  seen  !  how  happy  you  must  have  been !" 

"Why  happy?"  the  liHr-tree  said,  and  thought  over  all  it  had 
been  telling.  ''  Yes,  after  all,  those  were  happy  times ; "  but  then  it  told 
them  about  Christmas-eve,  when  it  was  covered  with  cakes  and  tapers. 

"Oh!"  the  little  Mice  exclaimed.  "  How  happy  you  have  been, 
you  old  Fir-tree!" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  old,"  the  Tree  answered.  "  It  was  only  this  winter 
I  was  brought  from  tiie  forest,  and  I  am  just  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  How  well  you  talk !"  the  little  Mice  said ;  and  the  next  night  they 
<:aine  again  with  four  others  to  listen  to  it ;  and  the  more  it  talked  of  the 
past,  the  more  cleariy  it  remembered  all  itself,  and  thought,  "  Yes,  those 
were  happy  times,  but  they  may  come  again — may  come  again! 
Klmnpe-Dumpe'fell  down  stairs,  and  yet  married  the  Princess,  andso 
may  I  marry  a  Princess."  The  Tree  then  remembered  a  pretty  little 
;  Birch-tree  that  grew  in  the  forest,  and  that  seemed  a  real  Princess. 

"  Who  is  Elumpe-Dumpe  ?"  the  little  Mice  asked ;  and  the  Fir-tree 
told  them  the  whole  story,  every  word  of  which  it  remembered  perfectly 
wen ;  and  the  little  Mice  were  so  delighted,  that  they  were  ready  to  jump 
right  into  the  top  of  the  Tree.  The  following  night  still  more  Mice  came  ; 
And  on  Sunday  even  two  Rats,  who  did  not  think  the  story  pretty,  which 
vexed  the  little  Mice,  and  they  now  thought  less  of  it  themselves. 

"  Do  you  only  kn^w  that  one  story  ?"  the  Rats  asked. 

"  Only  that  one,"  the  Tree  answered,  "  and  that  I  heard  the  hap- 
piest night  of  my  life  ;  but  then  I  did  not  properly  feel  how  happy  I  was." 

'*  It  is  a  most  miserable  story,"  the  Rats  said.  "  Do  you  not  know 
*^Y  Btore-room  story  about  bacon  or  tallow  ?" 

"  No,"  the  Tree  answered. 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  then,"  they  said,  and  went  away. 

After  a  time,  the  little  Mice  did  not  come  either,  and  the  Tree 
^hed.  <<  It  was  quite  pretty  as  they  sat  round  me  and  listened,  and 
Jtow  that  is  over,  too ;  but  I  will  not  forget  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly  when 
I  «m  agam  taken  out  from  here." 

But  when  was  that  to  happen  ?    Well,  one  morning  people  came 
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and  nunmaged  abont  ia  the  loft.  The  boxes  were  taken  away,  and  the 
Tree,  too,  was  dragged  out  from  the  comer.  It  is  true  they  threw  it 
down  rather  roughly  upon  the  floor ;  but  one  of  them  then  dragged  it 
to  the  stairs,  where  it  was  light. 

''  Now  life  will  begin  again,"  the  Tree  thought.  It  felt  the  fresh 
air  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  for  it  was  now  in  the  yard.  There  was 
BO  much  to  see  all  around,  that  the  Tree  quite  forgot  to  look  at  itselL 
The  yard  adjoined  a  garden,  where  everything  was  beautiful  and  fresh. 
The  roses  smelt  so  delicious,  and  the  lime-trees  were  in  bloasom,  and 
the  Swallows  flew  about,  saying,  '^  Quirre-virre-vit,  my  husband  has 
come ! "  but  it  was  not  the  Fir-tree  they  meant 

'^  Now  I  shall  live !"  the  Tree  cried,  with  delight,  and  it  spread  out 
its  branches ;  but  oh,  dear !  they  were  quite  dry  and  yellow  ;  and  there 
it  lay  in  the  comer,  amongst  nettles  and  rubbish.  The  gold  star  was 
still  fastened  to  the  top  of  it,  and  glittered  in  the  sun. 

A  couple  of  the  merry  children  that  had  danced  round  the  Fir-tree 
on  Ohristmas-eve  were  playing  in  the  yard,  and  one  of  them,  seeing 
the  star,  ran  and  tore  it  o£F. 

"  Look  here !  what  was  left  on  the  ugly  old  Fir-tree,"  he  said,  and 
trod  upon  the  branches,  so  that  they  cracked  under  his  boots. 

The  Tree  looked  on  all  the  splendour  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
affl  then,  looking  at  itself,  wished  it  were  back  again  in  its  dark  comer 
in  the  loft.  It  thought  of  its  fresh  youth  in  the  forest,  of  the  merry 
Christmas-eve,  and  of  the  little  Mice  listening  so  attentively  to  the 
story  of  Klumpe-Dumpe. 

"  All  is  over  now  I "  the  poor  Tree  said.  "  Oh,  had  I  but  enjoyed 
myself  whilst  I  could !    All  is  over  I " 

Then  a  servant  came  and  chopped  the  Tree  into  pieces,  which  he 
laid  in  a  heap.  Brightly  the  fire  was  burning  under  the  large  kitchen* 
kettle ;  and  as  one  piece  of  wood  after  another  was  thrown  in  it  sighed 
heavily,  and  each  sigh  was  as  the  report  of  u  small  pistol.  The  children 
came  running  into  the  kitchen  to  listen,  and,  seating  themselves  before 
the  fire,  they  cried,  "  PuflF,  puff  I"  but  at  each  report,  which  was  a 
sigh,  the  Wood  thought  of  a  bright  summer's  day  in  the  forest,  or  of  a 
winter's  night,  when  the  stars  twinkled ;  it  thought  of  the  Christinas* 
eve  and  of  EJumpe-Dumpe,  the  only  story  it  had  ever  heard  or  oonld 
tell — and  then  the  Tree  was  consumed ! 

The  children  played  in  the  garden  again,  and  one  of  them  had  the 
gold  star  on  his  breast,  which  had  been  on  the  Tree  the  happiest  night 
of  its  life.  That  was  passed ;  with  the  Tree  all  was  over  too ;  and 
with  the  story  it  is  over.     So  it  must  be  with  all  stories. 
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THE  JUMPERS. 

THE  FleR,  the  Graashopper,  and  the  Leap-frog,  wished  to  see  which 
of  the  three  could  jnmp  the  highest ;  bo  they  invited  the  whole 
'world,  and  all  besides,  who  would  like  to  be  present,  to  wibiese  the 
gloriona  sight,  for  they  were  three  right  good  jumperB  that  assembled  in 
tlte  room. 

"  And  I  will  give  my  daughter  to  the  one  that  jnmps  the  highest." 
du  King  said  ;  "  for  it  would  be  too  great  a  ahame  that  they  should 
jtunp  for  nothing." 

The  Flea  stepped  forth  first ;  and  he  had  such  genteel  manners, 
making  his  bow  to  all  around,  for  he  had  the  blood  of  a  noble  yoiing 
lady  in  his  veins,  and  was  accustomed  only  to  mix  with  the  human 
race, — and  there  u  a  great  deal  in  that 

Next  came  the  Oraashopper,  who  was  certainly  considerably  heavier ; 
but  he  was  well  made,  and  wore  a  green  uniform,  which  had  been  bom 
with  him;  and  he  asserted,  besides,  that  his  family  was  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He 
bad  come  direct  from  the  fields,  and  had  been  put  into  a  house  made  of 
cards.  It  was  a  house  of  three  Btories  high,  made  entirely  of  picture- 
cards,  with  the  pictures  inBide ;  and  there  were  windows,  as  well  aa  a 
door,  which  were  cut  right  through  the  body  of  the  Queen  of  hearts. 
"  I  sing  so  beautifully,"  he  aaid,  "  that  sixteen  bom  crickets,  who  have 
chirped  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  have  yet  never  had  a  house  of 
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cards  made  for  them,  gresw  still  thinner  than  they  were  before,  with 
sheer  vexation,  when  they  heard  me." 

Both  of  them,  the  Flea,  as  well  as  the  Grasshopper,  announced  who 
they  were,  and  that  they  thought  themselves  worthy  of  marrying  a 
princess. 

The  Leap-frog  said  nothing,  but  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he 
thought  all  the  more ;  and  the  House-dog,  as  soon  as  he  had  suited  at 
him,  answered  for  it,  that  he  was  of  good  family.  The  old  senator, 
who  had  received  three  orders  for  Ms  silence,  assured  them  that  the 
Leap-frog  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy,  for  that  it  could  he 
told  by  his  back  whether  there  was  to  be  a  mild  or  severe  winter,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  told  by  the  back  of  those  who  write  the  almanacks. 

"  Well,  I  say  nothing  ;  but  I  have  my  own  opinion,"  the  old  King 
observed. 

Now  the  jumping  was  to  begin.  The  Flea  jumped  so  high  that  no 
one  could  see  it,  and  they  therefore  asserted  that  it  had  not  jumped  at 
all,  which  was  very  ill-natured. 

The  Grasshopper  did  not  jump  half  as  high,  but  it  jumped  right 
into  the  King's  face,  which  he  did  not  think  in  the  least  pretty. 

The  Leap-frog  stood. still  for  a  long  time,  considering,  so  that  at 
last  it  was  thought  he  could  not  jump  at  all. 

''  I  hope  he  has  not  been  ti^en  ill,"  the  Dog  said,  and  snifted  at 
him  again,  when  all  at  once  he  gave  a  little  one-sided  jump  into  the 
lap  of  the  Princess,  who  was  sitting  upon  a  low,  golden  stooL 

Then  the  King  said,  ''  To  jump  up  to  my  daughter  is  certainly  the 
highest  of  all  jumps ;  but  it  requires  head  to  think  of  that,  and  the 
Leap-frog  has  shown  that  he  has  a  head." 

And  he  got  the  Princess. 

''  I  jumped  the  highest  for  all  that,"  the  Flea  said ;  "  but  it  doesn't 
matter ;  let  her  have  the  goose's  back  with  the  stick  and  the  lump  of 
pitch." 

After  this  the  Flea  went  into  foreign  service,  where,  it  is  said,  he  has 
been  killed. 

The  Grasshopper  took  up  his  abode  in  the  nearest  ditch,  and  thought 
it  over,  how  matters  are  managed  in  this  world,  and  sang  his  own 
peculiar,  melancholy  song,  from  which  we  learnt  the  story,  which  may 
be  untrue,  although  it  is  printed. 
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THE  BRAVE  TIN  80LD1BB. 


THE  BEAVE  TIN-SOLDIER. 

THERE  were  once  twenty-flvo  Tin-Boldiera,  who  were  all  brotben, 
for  they  were  bom  of  the  Bome  old  tm-apoon.  They  looked 
Btrught  before  them,  ehoolderiog  their  muskets  m  military  style,  and 
their  tmifonus  were  bine  and  red,  of  the  most  aplendid  deecription. 
"  Ti&'Boldiem"  waa  the  very  first  word  they  heard  in  this  world,  when 
the  hd  waa  taken  off  the  box  in  which  they  lay.  That  was  the  excla- 
mation of  a  litde  boy  who  bad  received  them  aa  a  birth-day  present ; 
he  clapped  hia  bande,  and  stood  them  np  on  the  table.  One  soldier  was 
t^  very  image  of  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  one,  who 
bad  only  one  leg,  for  he  had  been  cost  last,  when  there  waa  not  tin 
enoagh  remaining  ;  bat  he  stood  as  firmly  on  hia  one  leg  as  the  others 
OB  dteir  two  ;  and  it  ia  jnat  be  whose  adventares  we  have  to  relate. 

On  the  table,  on  which  they  were  placed,  then  were  eeveral  other 
playthings ;  bnt  that  which  attracted  the  eye  the.  moat  waa  a  pretty 
caetle  made  of  card-board.  One  could  see  throngh  the  windowa  into 
the  rooms,  and  in  front  there  were  several  small  trees,  atanding  round  a 
{Hece  of  looking -glaae,  which  represented  a  lake,  reflecting  the  wax 
swana  that  awam  npou  it  It  was  all  pretty,  but  the  prettaeat  of  all 
waa  a  little  girl,  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  opoi  door.  She  waa 
also  made  of  card-board,  bnt  had  a  dresa  of  the  dunneet  mnaHu,  and  a 
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piece  of  bine  ribbon  acroBs  her  Bbonlders  for  a  scarf,  fastened  at  die 
neck  with  a  brooch  quite  as  big  as  her  whole  face.  The  little  girl  held 
both  her  arms  stretched  out,  for  she  was  a  dancer,  and  one  leg  was 
raised  so  high,  that  the  Tin-soldier  could  not  discover  it,  so  that  he 
thought  she,  like  himself,  had  only  one  leg. 

''  That  would  be  just  the  wife  for  me,"  he  thought ;  ''  but  she  is 
rather  grand,  living  in  a  castle,  whereas  I  have  only  a  box,  and  ^at  I 
have  to  share  with  twenty-four  others.  That  is  no  place  for  her ;  but 
yet  I  must  try  to  make  acquaintance  with  her."  So  he  laid  himself 
down  flat  behind  a  snuff-box  that  was  upon  the  table,  from  whence  he 
could  watch  the  pretty  little  lady,  who  continued  to  stand  on  one  leg 
without  losing  her  balance. 

At  night  aU  the  other  tin-soldiers  were  put  in  their  box,  and  the 
people  of  the  house  went  to  bed.  Now  the  playthingb  began  to  play  on 
their  own  account,  at  all  manner  of  games,  and  the  Tin-soldiers  made  a 
commotion  in  their  box,  for  they  wanted  to  share  the  fim,  but  they 
could  not  raise  the  lid.  The  Nut-crackers  turned  somersets,  and  the 
Pencil  had  fine  sport  on  the  slate,  so  that  there  was  such  a  noise  that 
the  canary  woke  up,  and  began  to  join  in.  The  only  two  that  did  not 
move  from  their  places  were,  the  Tin-soldier  and  the  little  Dancer. 
She  stood  still  on  the  tip  of  her  toe,  with  her  two  arms  stretched  out, 
and  he  did  not  turn  his  eyes  from  her  for  one  instant. 

It  now  struck  twelve,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  lid  flew  off  the 
snuff-box,  but  it  was  not  snuff  that  was  in  the  box,  no !  it  was  a  littk 
black  imp,  such  as  children  call  a  ^'  Jack-in-the-box." 

"Tin-soldier,"  the  Imp  said,  "keep  your  eyes  to  yourself!" 

But  the  Soldier  pretended  not  to  hear  him. 

"  Well,  just  wait  till  to-morrow,"  the  Imp  said. 
/  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  up,  ihe  Tin-soldier 
was  stood  in  the  window,  and  it  was  either  the  black  Imp's  doing  or  the 
draught, — anyhow,  the  window  flew  open,  and  the  Soldier  went  over 
head  and  heek  from  the  second  story  down  into  the  street  That  was  a 
dreadful  fall,  and  he  reached  the  ground  head  first,  so  that  the  bayonet 
stuck  in  the  ground  between  two  paving-stones. 

The  servant  and  the  little  boy  came  running  down  immediately  to 
look  for  it,  but  though  they  were  near  treading  upon  it,  they  could  not 
find  it.  If  the  Soldier  had  cried  out,  "  Here  I  am ! "  they  would  have 
found  him,  but  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  call  out,  as  he  was  in 
uniform. 

It  now  began  to  rain,  and  the  drops  fell  faster  and  faster,  till  it  came 
down  in  torrents. 
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When  the  rain  was  over,  two  boys  came  that  way,  and  one  of  them 
exdidmed,  "  Look !  here  lies  a  Tin-soldier,  he  shall  have  a  sail  down 
the  gutter.*' 

So  they  made  a  boat  of  a  pieoe  of  newspaper  and  put  it,  with  the 
Soldier  standing  in  the  middle,  into  the  wata|\  which  after  the  heavy 
rain  roshed  down  the  street.  The  paper-boat  was  tossed  about,  and 
occasionally  whirled  round  and  round,  that  the  Soldier  quite  shook,  but 
yet  he  did  not  move  a  feature,  looking  straight  before  him  and  shoulder- 
ing his  musket,  and  the  boys  ran  by  the  side  clapping  their  hands. 

An  at  once  the  gutter  turned  under  the  pavement,  which  thus  formed 
a  stone  bridge,  and  here  the  Soldier  was  as  utterly  in  darkness  as  if  he 
were  in  his  box. 

"Where  am  I  going  to  now?"  he  thought.  "This  is  certainly 
the  black  Imp's  doing,  but  if  only  that  dear  little  girl  were  here  in  the 
boat  with  me,  it  might  be  twice  as  dark,  for  aught  I  care." 

Now  a  large  Water-rat  suddenly  appeared,  for  it  lived  under  the 
bridge. 

"  Have  you  a  pass  ?"  it  cried.     "  Come,  show  your  pass ! " 

But  the  Tin-soldier  was  silent,  holding  his  gun  stiU  firmer. 

The  boat  rushed  on,  and  the  Rat  after  it.  Oh,  how  it  showed  its 
teeth,  and  shouted  to  the  wooden  beams  and  to  the  pieces  of  straw, 
"  Stop  him !  stop  him !  for  he  has  not  paid  toll ;  he  has  not  showed  his 
pass." 

The  rushing  of  the  water  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  already 
could  the  Soldier  see  light  at  the  further  end,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
heard  a  noise  which  might  have  frightened  the  bravest  man.  Only 
imagine,  where  the  bridge  ended  the  gutter  emptied  itself  into  a  canal, 
A  descent  as  dangerous  to  him  as  it  would  be  to  us,  were  we  carried 
down  a  high  waterfall 

He  was  so  near  upon  it  that  there  was  no  help,  and  down  the  boat 
i^^ed,  the  poor  Soldier  holding  himself  as  steady  as  he  possibly  could. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  say,  that  he  as  much  as  blijiked  his  eyes. 
Four  times  the  boat  was  whirled  round  and  round,  and  was  filled  with 
water  nearly  up  to  the  top,  so  that  it  was  evident  it  must  sink.  The 
Water  already  reached  up  to  the  Soldier's  shoulders,  and  momentarily 
&e  boat  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  more  and  more  the  paper  became 
Wifastened.  The  water  was  now  over  his  head,  and  he  thought  of  the 
pretty  little  dancer,  whom  he  should  see  no  more.  Then  the  paper  tore, 
^d  he  fell  through,  but  at  the  very  moment  he  was  swallowed  by  a 
•wge  fish. 

Oh,  how  dark  it  was !  worse  than  under  the  bridge,  and  there  was 
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no  room  to  move ;  but  the  Tin-aoldier's  courage  did  not  foreake  bim, 
and  he  lay  there  his  fidl  length  with  his  musket  in  his  aim. 

Soon  after,  the  fish  made  the  most  frigthful  contortions  and  struggling, 
and  was  then  quite  quiet  Suddenly  light  appeared,  and  a  voice 
exclaimed,  ''  The  Tin -soldier ! "  The  fish  had  been  caught,  and  taken  to 
the  market,  where  it  was  ft)ught  and  carried  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  cook 
cut  it  open  with  a  large  knife.  With  two  fingers  she  laid  hold  of  the 
Soldier  round  the  body  and  carried  him  into  the  room  for  all  to  see  the 
extraordinary  man  who  had  been  swallowed  by  a  fish,  but  the  Soldier 
was  not  at  cdl  proud.  He  was  placed  upon  iJie  table,  and,  wonder  of 
wonders  !  the  Tin-soldier  was  in  the  same  room  he  had  been  in  before, 
where  he  saw  the  same  children  and  the  same  playthings  on  the  table. 
The  beautiful  castle  was  there,  and  the  pretty  littie  dancer,  still  standing 
on  one  leg,  with  the  other  raised  high  up  in  the  air.  He  could  have 
cried  if  it  had  been  becoming,  and  he  looked  at  her  and  she  at  him,  but 
neither  spoke  a  word. 

Then  one  of  the  boys  took  the  Soldier  and  threw  him  into  the  fire, 
without  giving  any  reason  for  doing  so,  but  no  doubt  the  Jack-in-the 
box  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Tin-soldier  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  the  heat 
was  something  dreadful,  but  whether  it  was  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  of  his 
love  he  did  not  Imow.  His  colour  had  dean  gone,  but  whether  caused 
by  his  travels  or  by  grief,  no  one  could  tell.  He  looked  at  the  httk 
girl,  and  she  looked  at  him,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  melting,  but  still 
he  stood  firmly  with  his  musket  at  his  shoulder.  A  door  was  then 
opened  suddenly,  and  carried  away  by  the  draught,  the  little  dancer 
flew  like  a  sylph  into  the  fire,  to  the  Tin-soldier.  She  blazed  up  and 
was  gone.  The  Soldier  now  melted  down  into  a  lump,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  the  servant  cleared  out  the  ashes,  she  found  a  tin  heart 
Of  the  Httie  dancer  nothing  remained  but  the  brooch,  which  was  burnt 
quite  black. 
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TtiE  SHEPHERDESS  AND  THE  SWEEP. 

HAVE  yoD  ever  seen  a  very  old  wooden  cabinet,  quite  black  with 
age  and  carved  all  over  with  leaves  and  filagree -work  ?  Snch 
in  one  stood  in  a  aitting-rooin,  and  had  been  in  the  family  from  th» 
great-grandmother's  time.  It  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
<»rved  nwee  and  tulips,  amongst  which  there  were  the  moetextraordmary 
fioorisbeB,  and  from  theee  sprang  the  anUered  heads  of  stags,  whilst  on 
the  lop,  in  the  middle,  stood  a  whole  figure.  He  was  ridicnlous 
enoogh  to  look  at,  with  goat's  legs,  short  horns  on  hie  head,  and 
a  long  beard,  besides  which  he  was  constanUy  grinning,  for  it  could  not 
be  called  a  laugh.  The  children  christened  him  the  Goatal^-r 
HighadjatantgeneraLmilitarycommandant,  for  that  was  a  difficult  name 
to  pronoonoe,  and  a  title  not  conferred  upon  many.  To  carve  him 
cannot  have  been  easy  work,  but  there  he  stood,  constantly  looking  at 
the  table  under  the  looldng -glass,  for  there  was  the  loveliest  little  china 
Bhepherdeas.  Her  shoes  were  gilt,  and  her  dress  neatly  fastened  up 
with  a  red  roee,  and  then  she  had  a  gilt  hat  and  a  shepherdess's  crook. 
Shs  was,  indeed,  lovely.  Close  to  her  Bt«od  a  Sweiep,  as  black  as  any 
coal,  but  he,  too,  was  entirely  made  of  china  ;  be  was  quite  as  neat  and 
dean  as  any  one  else,  for  (hat  he  was  a  Sweep  was,  of  course,  only  to 
represent  something,  and  the  porcelain -manufacturer  could  just  as  well 
have  made  a  prinoe  of  him. 
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There  he  stood,  with  his  face  red  and  white,  just  Eke  a  girl,  and 
that  was  a  mistake,  for  it  might  have  heen  blackened  a  little.  He  was 
dose  to  the  Shepherdess,  and  they  had  both  been  placed  where  they 
stood,  which,  being  the  case,  they  were  naturally  engaged  to  each  othw, 
and  well  suited  they  were,  for  they  were  made  of  the  same  chiDA,  and 
were  both  litde. 

Not  far  from  them  there  was  another  figure,  but  three  times  as  big, 
a  Chinese,  who  could  nod  his  head.  He  was  also  made  of  china,  and 
pretended  to  be  the  Shepherdess's  grandfather,  though  he  could  not 
prove  it,  so  claimed  authority  over  her,  and  had  promised  her  to  the 
Goatsleg-Highadjutantgeneralmilitaryconmiandant. 

**  You  will  have  a  husband,"  the  old  Chinese  said,  ^'  who  I  ahnost 
believe  is  made  of  mahogany,  and  he  has  the  whole  cabinet  full  of  plate, 
besides  the  valuables  that  are  in  the  hidden  drawers." 

*'  I  will  not  go  into  the  ds^k  cabinet,"  the  little  Shepherdess  said, 
''  for  I  have  heard  that  he  has  eleven  china  wives  in  there." 

"  Then  you  will  make  the  twelfth,"  the  old  Chinese  said,  "  for  this 
very  night  your  marriage  shall  take  place."  He  then  nodded  his  head 
and  feU  asleep. 

The  little  Shepherdess  cried  and  looked  at  her  dearly  beloved  china 
Sweep. 

**  I  must  ask  you,"  she  said,  "  to  go  vdth  me  out  into  the  wide 
world,  for  here  we  cannot  stay." 

'*  Your  will  is  my  will,"  the  little  Sweep  said  *'  Let  us  go  at 
once,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  my  calling  I  shaU  gain  sufficient  to 
keep  you." 

**  Were  we  but  safely  down  from  the  table,"  she  said,  "  for  I  shaD 
never  be  happy  till  we  are  out  in  the  wide  world." 

He  consoled  her,  and  showed  her  where  to  put  her  little  feet,  on  the 
projections  and  ornaments,  within  their  reach,  and  they  got  safely  on  to 
the  floor,  but  when  they  looked  towards  the  old  cabinet  all  was  con- 
fusion there.  The  stags  stretched  their  heads  further  out,  raising  their 
antlers,  and  turned  their  necks  from  side  to  side.  The  Goatsleg* 
Highadjutantgenerahnilitarycommandant  jumped  high  up  into  the  air, 
and  cried  as  loud  as  he  could  to  the  old  Chinese,  "  They  are  now  ran- 
ning  away !  they  are  now  running  away  !" 

At  this  they  were  frightened,  and  they  jumped  into  the  cupboard 
mider  the  window-seat. 

Here  lay  three  or  four  packs  of  cards,  which  were  not  complete,  and 
a  Httle  doll's  theatre,  in  which  a  play  was  being  acted,  and  ^e  Qneen 
of  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades,  sat  in  the  front  cow  fanning 
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themBelves  with  their  tolipB,  whilst  behind  them  stood  the  Knaves,  who 
seemed  to  be  their  pages.  The  plot  of  the  play  was  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  two  persons  who  wished  to  be  married,  and  the 
Hide  Shepherdess  cried,  for  it  was  her  own  story. 

''  I  cannot  bear  this/'  she  said,  "  I  must  get  ont  of  the  cupboard." 
But  when  they  were  out  and  looked  up  at  the  table,  they  saw  that  the 
old  Chinese  was  awake  and  his  whole  body  shaking. 

''Now  the  old  Chinese  is  coming,"  tiie  little  Shepherdess  cried, 
and  fell  down  upon  her  china  knees,  she  was  in  such  a  fright. 

''  I  have  an  idea,"  the  Sweep  said.  '^  Let  us  get  into  the  potpourri** 
jar  which  stands  there  in  the  comer,  where  we  can  lie  on  rose-leaves 
and  lavender,  and  throw  salt  in  his  eyes,  if  he  comes." 

*'  That  cannot  help  us,"  she  said ;  ''  besides,  I  know  that  the  old 
Chinese  and  the  Potpourri-jar  were  once  engaged  to  each  other,  and 
there  always  remains  some  sort  of  tie  between  people  with  whom  such  a 
connexion  has  existed.  No,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  go  out 
in  the  wide  world." 

"  Have  you  really  courage  to  go  out  with  me  into  the  wide  world  ?  " 
the  Sweep  asked.  ''  Have  you  considered  how  large  it  is,  and  that  we 
can  never  come  back  here?" 

**  Yes,  I  have,"  she  answered. 

The  Sweep  looked  at  her  intently,  and  then  said,  ''  My  way  lies  up 
the  chimney,  and  that  way  I  know  well  enough,  and  if  you  really  have 
courage  to  go  with  me,  we  shall  soon  mount  up  so  high,  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  reach  us." 

And  he  led  her  to  the  grate. 

*'  How  black  it  looks  up  there ! "  she  said,  but  still  she  went  with 
him,  and  they  had  not  gone  far  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Look,  what  a 
heautifdl  star  is  shining  there  above !" 

It  was  a  real  star  in  the  heavens,  shining  down  upon  them,  as  if  to 
show  them  the  way.  They  crept  on  and  climbed,  and  a  dreadful  way 
it  was — so  high,  so  high,  but  he  held  and  lifted  her,  and  showed  her 
where  to  place  her  little  china  feet,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  edge  of 
the  chimney,  where  they  seated  themselves,  for  they  were  very  tired,  as 
well  they  might  be. 

The  sky,  with  all  its  stars,  was  above  them,  and  lower  there  were  all 
the  roofe  of  the  city,  and  they  could  see  so  iar  around,  so  far  out  into 
the  world.  The  poor  Shepherdess  had  never  imagined  anything  like  it, 
and  laying  her  little  head  on  her  Sweep's  breast,  she  cried  so  that  the 
gold  was  washed  off  her  girdle. 

''  That  is  too  much,"  she  sobbed*    ''  That  I  can  never  bear.    The 
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world  Ib  too  large ;  oh,  were  I  but  back  again  on  the  table  nnder  the 
looking-glass !  I  shall  never  know  happiness  till  I  am  back  there.  I 
have  followed  yon  into  the  world,  and  if  yon  care  for  me  you  most  now 
go  back  with  me." 

The  Bweep  spoke  most  reasonably  and  sensibly  to  her,  spoke  of  the 
old  Chinese,  and  of  the  Goatsl^-Highadjntantmilitarycommandant, 
but  she  sobbed  so  violently,  that  he  was  obUged  to  do  as  she  wished, 
though  it  was  foolish. 

They  therefore  climbed  down  again  with  much  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, and  when  they  got  near  the  bottom  they  stopped  to  listen,  but 
all  being  quiet  they  stepped  into  the  room.  There  lay  the  old  Chineee 
on  the  floor ;  he  had  fallen  off  the  table  when  he  attempted  to  follow 
them,  and  there  he  lay  broken  into  three  pieces.  His  whole  back  had 
come  off  in  one  piece,  and  his  head  had  rolled  far  off  into  a  comer  of 
the  room. 

"  That  is  horrible !"  the  little  Shepherdess  said.  ''  My  old  grand- 
father  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  our  fault.  Oh,  I  shall  never  survive 
it  I"     And  she  wrung  her  litde  hands. 

**  He  can  be  riveted,"  the  Sweep  said.  "  He  can  very  well  he 
riveted.  Do  not  you  give  way  so,  for  if  they  put  a  good  strong  rivet 
in  his  back  and  neck  he  will  be  as  good  as  new  again,  and  will  be  able 
to  say  many  unpleasant  things  to  us  yet." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  said,  and  they  then  got  on  to  the  table 
again  where  they  had  always  stood. 

"  It  was  of  much  use  going  aU  the  way  we  did,"  the  Sweep  said ; 
"  we  might  just  as  well  have  saved  ourselves  that  trouble." 

"  Oh,  if  my  poor  old  grandfather  were  but  riveted,"  the  Shep- 
herdess said.     "  Will  it  cost  very  much  ?" 

The  family  had  him  riveted,  and  he  was  in  every  way  as  good  ss 
new  again,  excepting  that,  owing  to  the  rivet  in  his  neck,  he  could  no 
longer  nod  his  head. 

"  You  have  grown  proud  since  you  were  broken  to  pieces,"  the 
Ooatsleg-Highadjutantgeneralmilitarycommandant  said,  "  but  I  do  not 
see  any  good  reason  for  it     Now,  am  I  to  have  her,  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

The  Sweep  and  the  little  Shepherdess  look  so  beseechingly  at  the 
old  Chinese,  fearing  that  he  would  nod,  but  he  could  not  He  did  not 
choose  to  tell  a  stranger  that  he  had  a  rivet  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
so  he  was  quiet,  and  the  Shepherdess  and  Sweep  remained  together, 
loving  each  other  till  they  got  broken. 


* 
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THE  RED   SHOES. 

THERE  lived  a  little  girl,  who  was  very  pretty,  but  in  snmmer  elie 
had  to  go  bare-footed,  for  ebe  was  poor,  and  in  winter  she  wore 
liMvy  wooden  ehoee,  which  made  her  little  feet  ao  red  that  it  was  dreadM 
to  see  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village,  the  old  shoemaker's  wife  sat  sewing, 
aa  w^  as  she  could,  at  a  pair  of  small  shoes,  made  out  of  pieces  of  old 
rod  cloth ;  tbey  were  very  clomsy,  bat  it  was  well  meant,  for  they  were 
intended  for  the  little  girl    The  httle  girl's  name  was  Karen. 

On  the  very  day  that  her  mother  was  hnried  she  received  the  red 
sboee  and  wore  them  for  the  first  time,  though  they  were  oertaii^  not 
snited  for  monming ;  but  ehe  had  no  others,  and  in  them,  without  stock- 
ings, she  followed  the  mieerable  cofBn. 

Jnst  then  came  a  large,  old  carriage,  and  in  it  sat  a  fat  old  lady, 
who,  having  looked  at  the  little  girl,  felt  pity  for  her,  and  said  to  the 
clergyman,  "  Oive  me  that  little  girl,  and  I  will  adopt  her." 

Karen  thought  that^certainly  the  red  shoes  wsre  the  canae  of  this, 
bnt  the  old  lady  thought  them  hideous,  and  they  were  bnmed.  Karen 
was  dothed  neatly  and  cleanly,  and  people  said  she  was  pretty,  but  the 
looking-glass  said,  "  You  are  more  than  pretty,  yon  are  buadfol!" 

The  Qoeen  then  passed  through  the  land,  having  her^^l  daughter 
witih  her,  who  was  a  Priuceu,  and  the  people  crowded  to  ^e  palace,  and 
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Karen  with  them,  where  the  little  Prinoess,  in  fine  white  clothes,  Btood 
on  a  halcony  and  let  herself  be  stared  at.     She  had  neither  train  nor 
crown,  but  wore  magnificent  red  satin  shoes,  which  were  mnch  more 
beautiful  than  those  the  old  shoemaker's  wife  had  made  for  Kaieo. 
Certainly  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  compared  with  red  shoes. 

Karen  had  now  grown  old  enough  to  be  confirmed,  for  which  occa- 
sion she  had  new  clothes,  and  was  to  have  new  shoes  too.  The  rich 
shoemaker  in  the  town  took  her  measure,  and  that  was  in  hia  own 
shop,  where  there  were  glass  cupboards  full  of  pretty  shoes  and  shining 
boots.  They  looked  very  pretty,  but  the  old  lady  could  not  see  well, 
nor  did  she  take  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  them.  Now,  amongst  the 
shoes,  were  a  red  pair,  exactly  like  those  the  Princess  had  worn,  and 
the  shoemaker  said, ''  They  had  been  made  for  a  Count's  daughter,  but 
did  not  fit  her."     They  were  very  beautifuL 

"  I  suppose  those  are  patent  leather,  they  are  so  shiny,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

*^  Yes,  they  do  shine,"  Karen  answered,  and  as  they  fitted  her  they 
were  bought,  but  the  old  lady  knew  nothing  about  their  being  red, 
for  she  would  never  have  allowed  Karen  to  be  confirmed  in  red  shoee, 
which,  however,  happened. 

Every  one  looked  at  her  feet,  and  as  she  walked  across  the  church  to 
the  idtar,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  even  the  pictures  of  the  bishope  and 
saints  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her  shoes ;  and  it  was  of  these  only 
she  thought  when  the  clergyman  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and 
spoke  of  her  christening,  and  that  now,  as  a  grown-up  Christian,  she 
took  the  covenant  made  with  God  upon  herself.  The  organ  was 
played  so  solemnly  whilst  the  pretty  voices  of  the  children  sang,  and 
the  old  clergyman  sang  too,  but  Karen  only  thought  of  her  red  shoea. 

In  the  afternoon  the  old  lady  learnt  that  the  shoes  were  red,  and 
she  said  that  it  was  very  wrong  and  unbecoming,  and  particularly  told 
Karen  that  she  should  always  wear  black  shoes  when  she  v^ent  to 
church,  if  even  they  were  old. 

The  next  Sunday  Karen  was  to  take  the  sacrament,  and  she 
examined  her  black  shoes :  she  looked  at  the  red  ones — and  looked  at 
them  again,  and  put  the  red  ones  on. 

It  was  a  beautifiil  sunshiny  day,  and  she^and  the  old  lady  walked 
along  the  foot-path  across  a  corn-field,  where  it  was  rather  dusty. 

At  the  door  of  the  church  stood  an  old  soldier  with  a  crutch  and  a 
wonderfiiUy  long  beard,  which  was  more  red  than  white,  and  he  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  asking  the  old  lady  whether  he  should  wipe  the 
dust  off  her  shoes.     Karen  stretched  out  her  little  foot  as  well,  and  the 
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old  soldier  said ;  ''  See,  what  beautiful  dandng  shoes !  they  will  keep  on 
when  you  dance,"  and  he  gave  the  sole  a  slap  with  his  hand. 

The  old  lady  then  gave  the  soldier  some  money  and  went  into  the 
church  with  Karen. 

And  all  the  people  inside  looked  at  Karen's  red  shoes,  and  all  the 
pictures  looked  at  them,  and  when  she  knelt  before  the  altar  and  had 
the  golden  cup  at  her  lips,  she  thought  only  of  her  red  shoes,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  saw  them  floating  in  the  cup.  She  forgot  to 
sing  the  hymns  and  forgot  to  say  her  prayers. 

Now  sJl  the  people  left  the  church,  and  the  old  lady  got  into  her 
caniage.  Karen  lifted  up  her  foot  to  get  in  also,  when  the  old  soldier 
sidd,  "  See,  what  beautiful  dancing  shoes ! "  and  Karen  could  not  resist 
dancing  a  few  steps;  but,  now  she  had  begun,  her  feet  continued  to  dance  : 
it  was  exactly  as  if  the  shoes  had  power  over  them.  She  danced  round 
llie  churchyard  wall,  and  could  not  stop  herself,  so  that  the  coachman 
had  to  run  after  her  and  lay  hold  of  her,  and  he  lifted  her  into  the 
carriage,  but  her  feet  went  on  dancing  so  that  she  kicked  the  old  lady, 
and  her  legs  had  no  rest  tiU  the  shoes  were  o£f. 

When  they  got  home  the  shoes  were  put  into  a  cupboasd,  but  she 
could  not  resist  looking  at  them. 

The  old  lady  was  now  taken  iU,  and  it  was  said  she  could  not 
sorvive.  She  had  to  be  watched  and  waited  upon,  and  no  one  was  more 
attentive  than  Karen,  but  there  was  a  great  ball  in  the  town,  to  which 
Karen  was  invited ;  she  looked  at  the  old  lady,  who  could  not  recover, 
and  she  looked  at  the  red  shoes,  thinking  there  could  be  no  sin  in  that ; 
she  then  put  them  on,  and  in  that  there  was  no  harm ;  but  then  she  went 
to  the  ball  and  began  to  dance. 

When  she  wanted  to  dance  to  the  right,  the  ^shoes  danced  to  the 
left,  and  when  she  wanted  to  dance  up  the  room  the  shoes  danced  down, 
down  the  stairs,  through  the  streets,  and  out  at  the  city  gates.  She 
danced  and  could  not  help  dancing,  across  the  fields  into  the  dark 
forest 

There  was  light  between  the  trees,  and  she  thought  it  was  the  moon, 
for  there  was  a  face,  but  it  was  the  old  soldier  with  the  red  beard,  who 
nodded  and  said,  ''  See,  what  beautifid  dancing  shoes !" 

She  was  now  frightened,  and  wished  to  throw  off  the  red  shoes,  but 
they  stuck  fast.  She  tore  off  her  stockings,  but  the  shoes  seemed  to 
have  grown  to  her  feet,  and  she  danced  across  the  fields  and  meadows, 
in  rain  and  sunshine,  by  day  and  by  night,  but  at  night  it  was  the  most 
dreadfuL 

She  danced  into  the  churchyard,  but  the  dead  there  did  not  dance ; 
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they  had  something  better  to  do  ;  for  her,  however,  there  was  no  reet ; 
and  when  she  danced  up  to  the  open  church-door,  she  saw  an  angel  in 
white  garments,  with  wings  reaching  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the 
gromid.  His  comitenanoe  was  serious  and  severe,  and  in  bis  hand  he 
held  a  sword,  which  was  broad  and  shining. 

"  Thou  shalt  dance,"  he  said,  ''  dance  in  thy  red  shoes  till  then  art 
pale  and  cold,  till  thou  shrinkest  away  to  a  skeleton.  Danoe  shalt  thoa 
from  door  to  door,  and  where  proud  children  dweU  shalt  thou  knodc,  so 
that  they  may  hear  and  fear  thee.     Thou  shalt  dance,  danoe " 

"  Mercy ! "  Karen  cried,  but  she  did  not  hear  the  angeVs  answer, 
for  the  shoes  carried  her  on,  across  the  fields  and  roads,  and  incessantly 
she  had  to  dance. 

One  morning  she  danced  past  a  door  which  she  knew  well.  From 
within  sounded  the  singing  of  hymns,  a  coffin  was  carried  out  covered 
with  flowers,  and  she  then  knew  that  the  old  lady  was  dead,  and  fdSL 
that  she  was  forsaken  by  all,  and  condemned  by  the  angel  of  God. 

She  danced — could  not  help  dancing.  The  shoes  carried  her  Huroog^ 
brambles  and  thorns,  till  the  blood  ran  down  her  lacerated  limbs,  and 
she  danced  across  the  heath  towards  a  little  lonely  house.  She  knew 
that  the  executioner  lived  there,  and  knocking  at  the  window  with  her 
knuckle,  she  said, — 

"  Gome  out !  — come  out  I — I  cannot  come  in,  for  I  am  obliged  to 
dance!" 

And  the  executioner  said,  '^  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  who  I  am  ? 
I  cut  wicked  people's  heads  ofiT,  and  I  now  hear  my  axe  ring." 

'*  Do  not  cut  my  head  off,"  Karen  said,  *'  for  then  I  could  not 
repent  of  my  sin,  but  cut  off  my  feet  with  the  red  shoes." 

She  then  confessed  her  whole  sin,  and  the  executioner  cut  off  her 
feet  with  the  red  shoes,  but  the  shoes  danced  with  the  little  feet  in  them, 
across  the  fields  far  into  the  forest 

He  made  feet  of  wood  for  her,  and  a  pair  of  crutches,  teaching  her 
the  hymn  which  condemned  criminals  always  sing,  and  she  kissed  the 
hand  which  had  wielded  the  axe,  and  went  her  way  across  the  heath. 

'*  I  have  now  suffered  enough  for  the  red  shoes,"  she  said,  *'  and  I 
will  go  into  the  church  that  the  people  may  see  me ; "  but  whea  she  got 
near  the  church  the  red  shoes  danced  before  her,  and,  frightened,  she 
turned  back. 

The  whole  week  she  was  sad,  and  shed  many  bitter  tears,  but  when 
Sunday  came  she  said,  '*  Now,  surely,  I  have  striven  and  suffered 
enough,  and  I  believe  I  am  as  good  as  many  of  those  who  sit  in  church 
and  think  so  much  of  themselves.     I  will  go  there  too."     But  she  got 
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says  that  yon  can  tnm  all  yon  see  into  a  story,  and  can  make  np  a  tale 
ont  of  everything  yon  tonch." 

"  Yes,  hnt  those  sort  of  stories  are  good  for  nothing.  The  good 
ones  come  of  their  own  accord.  They  knock  here  at  my  forehead  and 
say,  '  Here  we  are  I*" 

"  Will  they  not  knock  soon?"  the  little  boy  said,  and  his  mother 
laughed,  pnt  some  elder-flowers  in  the  tea-pot,  and  ponred  boiling 
water  npon  them. 

"The  story!  the  story!" 

"  If  my  story  wonld  bnt  come  of  its  own  accord ;  bnt  they  are  very 
grand  in  their  way,  and  will  only  come  when  it  snits  them.  Wait !" 
he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "  Now  I  have  one  !  Pay  attention,  for  it  is 
now  in  the  tea-pot." 

The  little  boy  looked,  and  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot  opened  more  and 
more,  when  the  elder-flowers  came  ont  so  fresh  and  white,  and  they 
shot  forth  long,  thick  branches.  They  even  came  ont  at  the  spout,  and 
spread  to  all  sides,  becoming  larger  and  larger.  It  was  the  most  bean- 
tifol  elder-bush  imaginable  —  quite  a  tree,  stretching  right  up  to  the 
bed  and  pushing  the  curtains  on  one  side.  How  full  it  was  of  blossom, 
and  how  it  scented  the  air !  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  sat  a  friendly 
old  woman  with  a  very  peculiar  dress ;  it  was  green,  like  the  elder- 
leaves,  and  figured  all  over  with  elder-flowers,  so  that  at  first  sight  it 
was  difficult  to  make  ont  whether  it  was  really  stuff,  or  the  living  green 
and  flowers  of  the  tree. 

"  What  is  the  woman's  name  ?"  the  little  boy  asked. 

"  Well,  the  Romans  and  Greeks  called  her  a  Dryad,  but  that  is  a 
name  we  do  not  understand,"  the  old  man  said.  "  We  have  a  better 
name  for  her.  We  call  her  Mother-elder.  But  now  attend,  and  look 
at  the  beautiful  elder-tree. 

"  Just  such  a  tree  stood  in  the  comer  of  a  Httle  yard,  and  under 
that  tree,  on  one  beautiful  summer's  afternoon,  sat  two  old  people,  a 
very  old  saQor  and  his  very  old  wife.  They  were  great-grand-parents, 
and  were  soon  to  celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding-day,  though  they  could 
not  recollect  the  exact  date ;  but  Mother-elder  sat  in  the  tree  looking  so 
pleased,  just  as  she  does  now,  and  said,  'I  know  when  it  is!'  They, 
however,  did  not  hear  her,  for  they  were  talking  of  old  times. 

"  '  Do  you  remember,'  the  old  sailor  said, '  when  we  were  quite  little 
and  ran  about  and  played,  that  we  set  np  a  railing  of  twigs  and  made 
a  garden  in  this  very  yard  where  we  are  sitting  ?' 

" '  Yes/  the  old  woman  answered,  *  1  remember  it  perfectly  well ; 
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and  we  wateied  the  twigs,  one  of  which  was  an  elder-twig,  and  it  took 
root,  and  grew  into  the  hig  tree,  under  which  we  are  now  sitting/ 

^' '  Just  80,'  he  said ;  '  and  in  yonder  comer  was  a  water-tuh,  wliere 
I  used  to  swim  my  heat,  which  I  had  made  myself.  How  it  sailed  I 
hut  I  had  soon  very  different  sailing.' 

"  *  Yes,  hut  hefore  that  we  went  to  school  to  learn  something ;  and 
then  ¥7e  were  confirmed,  when  we  hoth  cried ;  but  in  the  afternoon  ^re 
went  to  the  Round  Tower  and  looked  down  upon  Gopenhagw  and  the 
water ;  after  which  we  went  to  Friedrichsherg,  where  we  saw  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  beautiful  boat,  driven  by  the  breeze  along  the  canal' 

"  '  But  I  was,  for  years,  driven  about  the  world  very  difierently.' 

*' '  Yes,  and  often  I  cried  on  account  of  you,'  she  said ;  '  for  I  thought 
you  were  dead  and  gone,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Many  a  night 
have  I  got  up  to  see  if  the  weather-cock  were  turning.  Yes,  it  was 
turning  fast  enough,  but  you  did  not  come.  I  remember  quite  dis- 
tinctly how  one  day  the  rain  came  pouring  down  from  heaven,  when 
the  postman  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  I  was  in  service, 
and  gave  me  a  letter.  It  was  from  you.  Oh,  how  it  had  travelled 
about !  I  tore  it  open  inunediately,  and  laughed  and  cried  by  turns,  I 
was  so  happy.  In  it  you  said  that  you  were  in  the  warm  countiy 
where  coffee  grows.  What  a  delightfiil  country  that  must  be !  Yoa 
told  so  much,  and  I  stood  there  at  the  door  reading  it,  whilst  the  rain 
came  pouring  down,  when  suddenly  some  one  seized  me  round  the 
waist ' 

"  '  Yes,  and  a  good  box  on  the  year  you  gave  me !' 

**  *  How  could  I  guess  it  was  you  ?  you  had  arrived  as  soon  tf 
your  letter,  and  you  were  so  handsome — that  you  are  still !  You  won 
a  glazy  hat,  and  you  had  a  large  yellow  silk  handkerchief  in  your  pocket 
You  were  so  smart !  and,  oh,  goodness !  how  wet  it  was !' 

"  *  Then  we  were  married !'  he  said ;  '  do  you  remember  ?  And 
then  came  our  first  little  boy;  then  Marianne,  and  Niels,  and  Peter, 
and  Hans  Christian.' 

*' '  Yes ;  and  how  they  all  grew  up,  and  every  one  liked  them.' 

'' '  And  now  their  children  have  children,'  the  old  sailor  eaid. 
'  They  are  childrenschildschildren ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was 
about  this  time  of  the  year  that  we  were  married.' 

"  *  Yes,  this  very  day  is  your  fiftieth  wedding-day!'  Mother-elder 
said,  thrusting  her  head  immediately  between  the  old  couple ;  but  they 
thought  it  was  a  neighbour,  and  looking  at  each  other,  they  laid  hold 
of  hands.     Then  came  the  children,  and  children's  childi^,  who  knew 
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well  that  it  was  the  fiftieth  wedding-day,  and  had  already  that  mom* 
ing  wished  them  joy ;  but  the  old  people  had  forgotten  it,  though  they 
80  well  remembered  what  had  happened  years  before ;  and  the  elder- 
tree  gave  forth  such  a  strong  scent ;  and  the  sun,  which  was  just  going 
down,  shone  right  in  the  old  couple's  faces.  They  had  both  such  a 
colour  in  their  cheeks ;  and  the  least  child  of  the  children's  children 
danced  round  them,  crying  out  joyfully,  that  there  was  to  be  a  great 
treat  that  night — that  they  were  to  have  baked  potatoes.  And  Mother- 
elder  nodded  from  her  tree,  and  cried  with  the  others,  *  Hurrah !'" 

''  But  that  is  no  stoiy  at  aU,"  the  little  boy  said,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively. 

"Do  you  think  not?"  the  kind  old  story-teller  answered;  "but 
let  us  ask  Mother-elder  about  it" 

"  No,  it  was  no  story,"  she  said ;  "  but  now  comes  one.  It  is  just 
from  reality  that  the  most  wonderful  tales  take  their  beginning,  or  how 
could  my  beautiful  elder-tree  have  grown  out  of  the  tea-pot  ?" 

She  then  took  the  little  boy  out  of' his  bed,  and  as  die  held  him  in 
her  arms,  the  elder-branches  covered  with  blossom  closed  round  them, 
so  that  they  sat  in  a  thick  bower,  which  flew  away  with  them  through 
the  air.  How  beautiful  it  was!  Mother-elder  all  at  once  changed 
into  a  pretty  young  girl ;  but  her  drees  was  still  the  same  green  one, 
covered  with  white  flowers,  as  worn  by  Mother-elder.  At  her  breast 
she  wore  a  real  elder-flower,  and  round  her  curly  yellow  hair  a  whole 
wreath  of  the  same.  £[er  eyes  were  so  large  and  so  blue !  she  was, 
indeed,  lovely !  and  she  and  the  boy  kissed  each  other,  for  they  were  of 
the  same  age,  and  experienced  the  same  feelings. 

Hand  in  hand  they  now  went  out  of  the  bower,  and  were  at  home 
in  the  beautifdl  flower-garden,  where  on  the  green  grass-plot  lay  their 
father's  stick.  There  was  life  in  the  stick  as  soon  as  they  seated  them- 
selves across  it ;  the  bright  knob  changed  into  a  magnificent  neighing 
head ;  the  long  black  mane  fluttered  in  the  vHind ;  four  slender  legs  shot 
forth ;  the  animal  was  spirited  and  strong,  and  in  a  gallop  they  went 
round  the  grass-plot 

"  Hurrah !  now  we'U  ride  many  miles  away,"  the  boy  said.  "  We'll 
go  to  the  castle  where  we  were  last  year,"  so  they  rode  round  and  round 
the  grass-plot ;  and  the  little  girl,  who  we  know  was  no  other  than 
Mother-elder,  kept  calling  out,  "  Now  we  are  in  the  country !  Do  you 
see  that  farm-house  with  the  large  oven,  projecting  from  the  wall  like 
a  monstrous  ^g  ?  The  elder-tree  spreads  out  its  branches  over  it, 
and  there,  below,  the  cock  is  scratching  up  the  earth  for  the  diickens. 
Bee  how  consequential  he  looks !    Now  we  are  near  the  dmrch ;  it 
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stands  up  there  on  the  hillock,  tinder  the  huge  oak-trees,  one  of 
which  is  half  withered.  Now  we  are  hy  the  side  of  the  smithy.  How 
the  fire  hums,  and  the  half-naked  men  strike  the  red-hot  iron,  that 
the  sparks  fly  far  aronnd!  On,  on  to  the  heantifnl  castle!**  and  all 
that  the  little  girl  mentioned,  as  she  sat  hehind  him  on  the  stick,  paused 
by  them,  and  the  boy  saw  it,  though  they  did  not  move  from  the  grass- 
plot.  They  then  played  in  one  of  the  side-walks,  scratching  up  the 
earth  to  make  a  garden ;  and  she  took  some  of  the  elder-flowers  out  of 
her  hair  and  planted  them,  and  they  grew,  just  as  with  the  old  people 
when  they  were  little,  and  as  has  already  been  told.  They  walked 
hand  in  hand,  as  the  old  people  did  when  children,  but  not  to  the 
Round  Tower  nor  the  Friederich's  garden  ;  no,  the  little  girl  took  him 
round  the  body,  and  they  flew  far  about  the  country.  It  was  now 
spring,  then  summer  and  harvest-time,  and  then  winter ;  and  thousands 
of  pictures  appeared  before  the  little  boy's  eyes  and  were  impreased  upon  his 
heart,  the  litile  girl  singing  to  him  ^  the  time,  "  That  you  will  never 
forget !  '*  During  their  whole  flight  the  elder-tree  sent  forth  such  a 
sweet  and  deHdous  perfume,  stronger  than  the  roses  which  he  saw,  for 
the  elder-flowers  were  at  the  little  girl's  bosom,  on  which  he  often  rested 
his  head. 

''  It  is  beautiful  here  in  spring,"  the  young  girl  said,  and  they 
stood  in  a  beech -forest,  where  the  fresh  leaves  had  just  burst  from  the 
buds,  and  amongst  the  green  clover  at  their  feet  they  saw  the  pale  red 
anemones,  looking  so  lovely.  *'  Oh,  were  it  always  spring  in  the 
Danish  beech-forests!" 

"  It  is  delightM  here  in  summer,"  she  said,  as  they  passed  by  the 
old  castles  of  former  days,  the  red  walls  and  pointed  gables  of  which 
were  reflected  in  the  rivers,  where  the  swans  swam,  and  looked  up  the 
cool  shady  walks.  The  com  was  waving  in  the  fields  like  a  lake,  in 
the  ditches  grew  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  in  the  hedges  wild  hops 
and  blowing  convolvuli.  In  the  evening  the  moon  rose,  large  and 
round,  and  the  haycocks  in  the  meadows  perfdmed  the  air.  ''  That  is 
never  to  be  forgotten." 

'*  It  is  delightfcd  here  in  autumn,"  the  little  girl  said,  and  the  sky 
seemed  twice  as  lofly  and  blue,  whilst  the  forest  assumed  the  most 
beautiful  colours  of  red,  green,  and  yellow.  From  the  copses,  thick 
vtith  brambles,  overgrowing  the  old  stones,  rose  whole  flights  of  birds 
as  the  dogs  broke  in,  and  the  sea  was  dark  blue,  spotted  with  white 
sails.  In  the  bam  sat  old  women,  girls,  and  children,  plucking  hops, 
whilst  the  young  ones  sang  songs,  and  the  old  ones  told  stories  of  ghosts 
and  goblins.     Nowhere  could  it  be  better. 
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company  were  assembled,  and  that  in  such  haste,  that  one  might  ahBoet 
have  thought  they  had  been  blown  together.  All  the  arrangements 
were  perfect ;  the  Water-nixes  sat  at  table  in  large  water-tanks,  and 
they  said  it  was  exactly  as  if  they  were  at  home.  All  behaved  with  the 
most  perfect  refinement  of  manners,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  young 
northern  Gobolds,  who  stretched  their  legs  upon  the  table ;  but  they 
thought  everything  became  them. 

"Feet  off  the  table!"  the  old  Cobold  said,  and  they  obeyed ;  but 
they  did  not  do  so  at  once.  They  made  the  ladies,  who  sat  by  their 
sictes,  tickle  them  with  fir-cocks,  which  they  carried  in  their  pockets, 
and  gave  them  their  boots  to  hold,  which  they  took  off  to  be  more  at 
their  ease.  But  their  father  was  very  different ;  he  talked  so  well  of  the 
proud  northern  rocks,  and  of  the  waterfalls  rushing  down  with  a  white 
foam,  and  a  noise  like  thunder  and  the  notes  of  an  organ.  He  talked  of  the 
salmon  that  leap  up  into  the  falling  waters  when  the  Nix  plays  on  her 
golden  harp.  He  told  of  the  bright  winter-nights,  when  the  bells  on  the 
sledges  tingle,  and  the  young  men  with  burning  torches  skate  across  the 
ice,  which  is  so  clear  that  they  can  see  how  they  frighten  the  fish  beneath 
their  feet  Yes,  he  talked  so  well,  that  one  seemed  to  see  what  he 
described ;  it  was  just  like  the  clapper  of  a  sawmill. 

The  Elfin-maidens  then  danced  together,  and  that  showed  them  off 
to  great  advantage ;  then  singly,  or  the  pas  seul,  as  it  is  called.  Oh, 
dear !  how  they  stuck  out  their  legs ;  tiiere  was  no  telling  where  the 
beginning  or  end  was,  nor  seeing  which  were  the  arms  and  which  the 
legs ;  and  then  they  whirled  round  like  tops,  so  that  the  Skeleton -horse 
turned  quite  giddy  and  had  to  leave  the  table. 

"Prrrrrl"  the  old  Cobold  cried.  "What  a  commotion  there  is 
amongst  the  legs ;  but  what  else  can  they  do  besides  dance,  stick  out 
their  legs  and  raise  a  whirlwind." 

"  You  shaQ  soon  see,"  the  Elfin-king  said,  and  he  called  his  youngest 
daughter.  She  was  very  active,  and  transparent  as  moonshine ;  she  was 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  sisters,  and  when  she  took  a  white  chip  in 
her  mouth  she  disappeared  altogether.     That  was  her  art. 

But  the  old  Cobold  said  it  was  an  art  he  would  not  like  in  a  wife, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  his  sons  cared  about  it. 

The  next  could  walk  by  her  own  side,  just  as  if  she  had  a  shadow, 
which  the  Elves  have  not 

The  third  was  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  for  she  had  learnt  to  brew, 
bake,  and  cook,  and  knew  how  to  lard  the  Elfin -dumplings  with  glow- 
worms. 
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'^  She  will  make  a  good  houflewife/'  the  old  Cobold  said,  and  he 
drank  to  her,  but  with  his  eyes  only,  for  he  wished  to  remain  sober. 

Then  the  fourth  came,  and  she  had  a  large  harp,  on  which  she 
played,  and  when  she  struck  the  first  string,  all  lifted  up  their  left  1^^ 
for  the  Oobolds  are  left-legged ;  and  when  she  struck  the  second  string 
they  were  obliged  to  do  whatever  she  wished. 

^^  That  is  a  dangerous  woman,**  the  old  Oobold  said,  whilst  both 
the  sons  went  out,  for  they  found  the  amusements  tedious. 

"  And  what  can  the  next  do  ?**  the  old  Oobold  asked. 

*'  I  have  learnt  to  like  the  north,  and  I  shall  never  many  unless  it  is 
to  go  to  Norway.'* 

But  the  youngest  of  the  girls  whispered  to  the  old  man,  "  That  is 
only  because  she  has  heard  from  a  northern  song,  that  when  the  woild 
is  destroyed,  the  rocks  of  the  north  will  still  remain,  and  therefore  ahe 
wishes  to  go  there,  for  she  is  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  death  !'* 

''Ho,  ho!  is  that  her  meaning?**  he  answered.  ''And  what  can 
the  seventh  and  last  do  ?'* 

"  The  sixth  comes  before  the  seventh,**  the  Elfin-king  said,  for  he 
could  count,  but  the  sixth  kept  herself  in  the  background. 

"  I  can  only  tell  people  the  truth,**  she  said,  "  and'therefore  no  one 
cares  for  me,  so  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  prepare  my  shroud." 

Then  came  the  seventh,  and  what  could  she  do  ?  Why,  she  could 
tell  stories,  as  many  as  any  one  would  listen  to. 

"  Here  «re  all  my  five  fingers ;  tell  me  a  story  of  each,**  the  old 
Oobold  said. 

She  laid  hold  of  his  wrist,  and  he  laughed  tiU  he  almost  choked,  but 
when  she  came  to  the  ring-finger,  which  had  a  gold  ring  on,  as  if  it 
knew  there  was  to  be  a  betrothal,  he  said,  "  Keep  tight  hold  of  what  you 
have,  the  hand  is  yours,  for  you  shall  be  my  wife.** 

The  maiden  said,  the  story  of  the  ring-finger  and  of  the  little  finger 
still  remained  to  be  told. 

"  We  wiU  have  those  in  winter,**  the  old  Oobold  said,  "  and  ha^ve 
stories  of  the  Fir-tree,  and  the  Birch-tree,  of  the  Fairy-gifts,  and  of  the 
Frost.  You  shall  tell  stories  enough,  for  there  no  one  understands  that 
properly.  We  will  sit  in  the  warm  room,  where  the  pine-logs  are  burn- 
ing, and  drink  mead  out  of  the  golden  cups  of  the  old  northern  Eing^ 
and  the  Echo  will  visit  us  and  sing  you  cdl  the  songs  of  the  Shepherd- 
esses in  the  mountains.  That  will  be  glorious,  and  the  salmon  will 
leap  in  the  water-faU  and  beat  against  our  stone-waUs,  but  he  shan't 
come  in.  Oh,  it  is  delightful  in  dear  old  Norway,  but  what  has  beoome 
of  the  boys?" 
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Ah,  where  ¥7ere  they  ?  They  were  running  about  the  fields,  blow- 
ing out  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  who  had  been  so  good-natured  to  come 
and  serve  as  torches. 

"What  are  you  up  to  here?"  the  old  Oobold  said.  "I  have 
chosen  a  mother  for  you,  and  you  may  choose  yourselves  an  aunt" 

But  the  boys  sud  they  would  rather  make  a  speech  and  then  drink 
healths,  for  they  had  no  fancy  for  marriage,  so  they  made  speeches  and 
drank  healths,  turning  their  glasses  upside  down  to  show  that  they  left 
no  heel-taps.  They  then  took  off  their  coats  and  laid  themselves  on  the 
table,  to  sleep,  for  they  did  not  stand  much  upon  ceremony.  But  the 
old  Gobold  danced  about  the  room  with  his  future  wife,  and  changed 
boots  with  her.  which  is  better  manners  than  changing  rings. 

''  The  cock  is  crowing,**  the  old  Elfin-maiden,  who  attended  to  the 
house  duties,  said.  ''  We  must  now  shut  the  shutters,  so  that  the  sun 
may  not  scorch  us  up.** 

The  hillock  then  closed  up. 

But  outside  the  Lizards  ran  about  in  the  split  tree,  and  the  one  said, 
"  Oh,  how  much  I  did  like  the  old  Oobold  !*' 

"  I  Hke  the  boys  better,**  the  Worm  said,  but  then  it  could  not  see, 
the  miserable  creature ! 


HOLGER  DANSKE. 


IN^  Deninark  tbere  Btanda  an  old  caetle,  wMch  is  caUed  Kronbni^ ;  it 
stands  in  the  Sound,  where  the  lar^  vesseb  pass  daUy  hy  hundreds, 
English  as  well  as  Bossian  and  Pnisuan,  and  they  salnte  the  old  castle 
with  cannon:  "Boom!"  and  the  old  caatle  answers  with  cannon: 
"  Boom !"  for  that  is  the  way  tiie  cannon  say  "  Good  day '."  "  Many 
thanks!"  In  winter  no  vessels  sail  past  there,  for  it  is  then  all  ice,  nght 
across  to  the  Swedish  coast ;  bnt  it  is  like  a  regular  road,  where  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  flags  are  displayed,  and  the  Danish  and  Swedi^ 
people  say  to  each  other:  "Good  day!"  "  Many  thanks!"  not  with 
cannon,  however,  but  with  a  iriendly  shake  of  the  hand ;  and  they  bny 
cakes  and  biscuita  from  each  other,  fancying  they  taste  bett«r  than  their 
own.  Bnt  the  most  remarkable  of  aD  is  old  Kronbnrg,  and  beneaUi  it 
in  a  deep,  dark  cellar,  which  no  one  ever  enters,  sits  Holger  Danskt. 
He  is  dad  in  iron  and  steel,  and  rests  his  head  on  his  strong  hsndii, 
whilst  his  long  beard  hangs  down  nptai  the  marble  table,  into  which  it 
has  grown  fast ;  he  sleeps  and  dreams,  bnt  in  his  dreams  he  sees  tU 
that  goes  on  in  Denmark.  Every  GhnBtmae-eve  an  angel  oomee  down 
from  heaven  and  tells  him,  that  ^  he  has  been  dreaming  is  perfectly 
right,  so  that  he  may  go  to  sleep  again  in  peace,  as  Denmark  is  in  no 
actual  danger.  Bnt  should  it  be  in  dai^r,  then  old  Holger  Danske 
will  arise,  breaking  the  table  ae  he  draws  ont  his  beard,  and  he  wiD 
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lay  about  lum  with  his  sword,  so  that  it  shall  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

An  old  grandfather  was  telling  all  this  about  Holger  Danske  to  his 
Httle  nepbeWy  and  the  little  boy  knew  that  all  his  grandfather  told  him 
was  true.  And  whilst  the  old  man  sat  talking  he  was  carving  at  a 
large  wooden  image,  representing  Holger  Danske,  intended  to  serve  as 
figure-head  to  a  ship,  for  the  old  grandfather  was  a  wood-carver,  tbat  is, 
a  man  wbo  carves  the  figures  after  which  the  vessels  are  named.  He 
bad  now  carved  Holger  Danske,  who  stood  so  proudly  with  his  long 
beard,  holding  a  battle-axe  in  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  rested  on  the 
Danish  coat-of-arms. 

And  the  old  grandfather  told  so  many  stories  of  celebrated  Danish 
men  and  women,  that  at  last  it  appeared  to  the  little  nephew  as  if  be 
knew  as  much  as  Holger  Danske  himself,  who,  after  all,  only  dreamed 
it ;  and  when  the  little  fellow  was  in  bed,  he  thought  so  much  of  it  that 
he  pressed  his  chin  against  the  bed-covering  and  imagined  1ft  had  a 
long  beard,  whicb  had  grown  fast  to  it. 

But  the  old  man  went  on  with  his  work  which  he  was  just  finishing, 
for  be  was  carving  at  the  Danish  coat-of-arms ;  and  when  be  had  done, 
be  examined  the  whole,  thinking  of  aU  he  had  read  and  heard,  and  had 
bimself  been  telling  his  little  nephew.  He  then  nodded  his  bead,  wiped 
bis  spectacles,  and  putting  them  on  again,  said,  "  During  my  lifetime 
Holger  Danske  will  probably  not  come  again,  but  that  boy  in  bed  may 
perhaps  see  him,  and  be  present  when  there  is  really  sometbuig  to  do ; " 
and  be  nodded  his  head  again ;  and  the  more  he  looked  at  his  work,  the 
more  evident  it  appeared  to  him  that  what  he  had  done  was  good.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  it  actually  had  colour,  and  that  the  armour  glittered 
like  iron  and  steeL  The  hearts  in  the  Danish  coat-of-arms  grew  redder 
and  redder,  and  the  Hons  sprang  forward  with  the  golden  crowns  on 
their  heads. 

"That  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  coat-of-arms  in  the  whole 
world,"  the  old  man  said.  "  The  lions  represent  strength,  and  the 
bearts  mildness  and  love."  He  looked  at  the  top  lion,  and  thought  of 
King  Canute,  who  joined  mighty  England  to  the  Danish  throne.  He 
looked  at  the  second  lion,  and  bought  of  Waldemar,  who  united  the 
wbole  of  Denmark  and  subdued  Sdavonia ;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  third 
lion,  be  thought  of  Margaret,  who  joined  Sweden  and  Norway  to 
Denmark.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  red  hearts,  they  shone  stronger 
than  before ;  they  became  moving  flames,  and  his  mind  followed  each. 

The  first  flame  led  him  into  a  narrow,  dark  prison ;  there  sat  a 
prisoner,  a  beautiful  woman,  Elenor  Ulfeld,  the  daughter  of  Christian 
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the  PourOi.  and  the  flame  settled  like  a  loae  upon  her  boeom,  heooming 
one  with  the  heart  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  Danish  women. 

«  Yes,  that  is  a  heart  worthy  of  the  Danish  coat-of-anns,   tbe  oia 

"^^d  hiB  mind  followed  the  second  flame,  which  led  him  ^^^J^^^ 
the  sea,  where  the  cannon  thnndei^d  and  the  Bhipe  lay  veiled  ^JT^ 
and  the  flame  settled  as  a  cross  of  honour  on  the  breast  of  Hvitfeiat, 
when  to  save  the  fleet  he  blew  up  his  ship  and  himself. 

And  the  third  flame  led  him  to  Greenland's  miserable  hnta,  wnere 
the  preacher,  Hans  Egede,  by  word  and  act  performed  a  duty  ot  love, 
and  the  flame  was  a  star  on  his  breast,  a  heart  for  the  DamaH  c5oai-oi- 

The  old  man's  mind  now  went  before  the  flitting  flame,  for  he  toew 
ite  destination.  In  the  midst  of  poverty,  in  the  room  of  Ae  peas^aaa, 
stood  Frederick  the  Sixth,  and  wrote  his  name  with  chalk  on  a  beMoa. 
The  flame  flickered  on  his  breast,  flickered  in  his  heart,  and  in  ^e 
peasant's  room  became  a  heart  for  the  Danish  coat-of-arms.  And  tbe 
old  man  dried  his  eyes,  for  he  had  known  Kmg  Frederick  with  his 
silvery  hair,  and  his  honest  blue  eyes,  and  folding  his  hands  he  sat  m 
thought.  His  daughter-in-law  then  came  and  said  it  was  time  to  reet, 
as  it  was  late,  and  the  table  laid  for  supper.  ^^ 

"  What  you  have  done  is  heautiful,  my  dear  grandfather,"  she  SMd  ; 
"  Holger  Danske  and  the  whole  coat-of-arms.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
have  seen  that  face." 

"  No,  you  have  scarcely  seen  it,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have,  and  have 
striven  to  carve  it  in  wood,  just  as  I  bear  it  in  memory.  It  was  wlwn 
the  English  ships  lay  in  our  roads,  on  the  Danish  second  of  April, 
when  we  showed  that  we  Were  the  Danes  of  old.  When  I  was  in  Steen 
Bille's  company,  a  man  stood  by  my  side.  It  was  as  if  the  balls  were 
afraid  of  him.  Merrily  he  sang  old  songs,  and  fired  and  fought  as  if 
he  were  more  than  man.  I  remember  his  face  well,  but  where  he  came 
frem,  or  whither  he  went,  I  do  not  know,  and  no  one  knows.  I  have 
often  thought  that  was,  perhaps,  old  Holger  Danske  himself,  whe  had 
swam  down  from  Kronburg  to  help  us  in  our  danger.  That  was  an 
idea  of  mine,  and  there  is  his  likeness." 

The  figure  threw  its  large  shadow  on  the  waU,  and  on  part  of  the 
"If  *J?'  ^^  ^*  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  shadow  of  Holger  Danske  him- 
self, for  it  moved ;  but  that  might  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  flame 
of  the  candle  not  burning  steadily.  The  young  woman  kissed  her  old 
father-m-law,  and  led  him  to  a  large  arm-chair  standing  at  the  table, 
awa  Bbo  and  her  husband,  who  was  the  old  man's  son,  and  father  of  the 
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little  boy,  then  in  bed,  sat  down  to  sapper.  The  old  man  spoke  of  the 
Danish  lions  and  of  the  Danish  hearts,  of  strength  and  mildness,  and 
he  explained  qnite  clearly,  that  there  was  other  strong^  besides  that 
which  lay  in  the  sword.  He  pointed  to  a  shelf  on  which  stood  some 
old  books,  and  amongst  them  Holberg's  Plays,  which  have  been  so  often 
read  because  they  are  so  interesting ;  and  it  seems  as  if  one  can  recognise 
all  the  people  of  past  days. 

**  He  knew  how  to  strike,  too,"  the  old  man  said,  "  and  did  not 
spare  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  world."  He  then  pomted  to  the 
almanack,  on  which  was  a  pictare  of  the  Copenhagen  Observatory,  and 
said,  "  Tycho  Brahe  was  also  one  who  wanted  the  sword,  not  to  cnt 
into  flesh  and  bone,  but  to  cnt  out  a  clear  way  amongst  the  stars  of 
heaven.  And  then  there  is  he,  whose  father  belonged  to  my  callmg, 
the  old  wood -carver's  son,  whom  we  have  seen  with  his  white  hair  and 
broad  shoulders,  he  whose  name  is  celebrated  aU  over  the  world,  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen.  Yes,  Holger  Danske  may  come  in  many  shapes,  so  that 
Denmark's  strength  is  heard  of  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us 
now  drink  BerteFs  health." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  little  boy  in  bed  saw  old  Kronburg  quite 
plainly,  and  the  real  Holger  Danske,  who  sat  below  with  his  beard 
grown  fast  in  the  marble  table,  dreaming  of  all  that  happened  above. 
Holger  Danske  dreamed  also  of  the  little,  room  where  the  wood-carver 
was  at  work  :  he  heard  all  that  was  spoken  there,  and  nodding  in  his 
dream,  said, — 

"  Yes,  think  of  me,  you  Danish  people !  keep  me  in  your  memories ! 
I  shall  come  in  the  hour  of  need ! " 

Above  Kronburg  the  sky  was  dear  and  the  wind  carried  the  sound 
of  the  huntsman's  horn  from  the  neighbouring  land,  and  the  ships 
saluted  as  they  passed,  ''Boom!  boom!"  and  from  Kronburg  was 
answered,  "  Boom  !  boom  ! "  but  Holger  Danske  did  not  wake  up,  as 
loud  as  they  fired,  for  it  was  no  more  than  "  Good  day ! "— •"  Many 
thanks !"  The  firing  must  be  different  before  he  awakes,  but  awake  he 
^mi,  for  there  is  faith  in  Holger  Danske. 


MOTHER-ELDER. 

THERE  was  once  a  little  boy  wiio  had  coaght  cold,  for  he  had  gone 
out  and  got  hig  feet  wet,  thongh  no  one  coold  imagine  how,  as 
the  weatl:ier  was  perfectly  dry.  His  mother,  having  undresBed  him,  put 
him  to  bed,  and  had  the  tea-pot  brought  in  to  make  him  a  good  cnp  of 
elder-tea,  for  that  wanna  one.  At  the  same  time  the  good-natored  old 
man,  who  lived  right  at  the  top  of  tiie  house,  came  into  the  room.  He 
lived  quite  alone,  for  he  had  neither  wife  nor  children ;  bat  of  children 
be  was  very  fond,  and  knew  ao  many  atorieH,  that  it  was  quite  a  treat 
to  listen  to  him. 

"Now,  if  yon  drink yonr  tea,"  the  little  boy's  mother  aud,  "yon 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  story  told  you." 

"  Yes,  if  I  did  but  know  anything  new,"  the  old  man  said,  nodding 
kindly.     "  But  how  did  the  little  fellow  get  his  feet  wet  ?"  he  asked. 

"  How  that  happened,"  the  mother  eaid,  "  no  one  can  gneas." 

"  Am  I  to  have  a  story  told  me  ?  "  the  boy  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  tell  me,  pretty  correctly,  how  deep  tie  gutter  is 
in  the  Uttle  street  where  you  go  to  sehool,  for  I  must  know  that  first" 

"  Exactly  halfway  np  the  leg  of  my  boot,"  the  little  boy  answered; 
"  but  then  I  have  to  go  into  the  deep  hole." 

"  Now  we  know  how  we  got  our  feet  wet,"  the  old  man  siud ;  "  and 
now  I  suppose  I  must  tell  a  story,  but  I  do  not  know  one." 

"  You  can  eaoly  invent  one,"  the  Uttle  fellow  stud ;  "  for  mother 
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SEVERAL  large  liEarda  were  running  about  qoickfootedly  in  the 
defta  of  an  old  tree,  and  they  onderatood  each  other  well  enough, 
for  they  all  apoke  the  Lizard  hioguage. 

"What «  rompns  and  confueion  there  ib  in  the  old  Elfin -hillock !" 
one  of  the  Lizards  aaid.  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  close  my  eyea  for 
two  nights  with  the  noise,  so  that  I  might  juBt  as  well  have  had  the 
toothache,  for  then  I  cannot  sleep  either." 

"  There  ia  evidently  8(»nething  afloat  there,"  another  Lizard  said, 
"  for  the  hillock  etauda  raised  up  on  four  red  poles  all  night  till  the  cock 
crows.  It  b  being  thoroughly  uied,  and  the  Elfin-maidens  have  been 
learning  new  dances.     There  is  something  in  the  wind." 

"  Yes ;  I  was  speaking  with  a  Worm,  who  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,"  a  third  Lizard  said,  "  jost  after  it  had  come  out  of  the  hillock, 
where  it  had  been  burrowing  day  and  night.  It  had  heard  a  good  deal, 
' — see  it  can't,  the  miserable  creature  1  bat  feeling  and  hearing  it  is  up 
to.  Btrangera  are  expected  in  the  Elfin-hillock, — grand  etraogera  — 
but  who  they  are  the  Worm  would  not  tell,  and  very  likely  did  not  know 
itselfl  All  the  Will-o'-the-wisps  areoidered  for  a  torch -light  proceamcn, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  ulver  and  gold,  of  which  there  is  plraity  in  the 
hillock,  is  being  polished  up,  and  laid  ont  in  the  moonshine." 

"Iwonderwho  the  strangers  can  be?"  all  the  Lizards  said.    "What 
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can  be  going  on  there  ?     Listen !  what  a  humming  and  buzzing  thete 


is  I" 


Ju£t  then  the  El&i-hillock  opened,  and  an  old  Elfin-maiden  came 
tripping  out.  She  was  the  old  Elfin -king's  housekeeper,  and  was 
distantly  related  to  the  family,  on  which  account  she  wore  an  amber 
heart  on  her  forehead.  How  quickly  her  legs  moved !  Trip !  trip  ! 
Good  gradioiis !  how  she  trips  along,  and  that  straight  to  the  Carrion 
Crow! 

"  You  are  invited  to  the  Elfin-hilloek'for  to-night,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
win  you  not  first  do  us  a  great  service,  and  undertake  the  invitations  ? 
You  know  that  you  ought  to  do  sometihing,  as  you  do  not  give  parties 
yourself.  We  expect  some  grand  people,  magicians,  who  are  of  great 
importance,  and  on  that  account  the  Elfin-kmg  intends  to  show  himself." 

"  Who  is  to  be  invited  ?"  the  Crow  asked. 

"  Why,  to  the  ball  all  the  world  may  come,  even  human  beings,  if 
they  do  but  talk  in  their  sleep,  or  can  do  something  of  that  sort ;  but 
the  dinner  is  to  be  very  select,  to  consist  only  of  the  very  highest.  I 
have  had  a  dispute  with  the  King  about  it,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
cannot  even  admit  ghosts.  The  Water-nix  and  his  daughters  must  be 
the  firsts  and,  though  they  will  not  much  like  coming  on  dry  land,  they 
shall  have  a  wet  stone  to  sit  upon,  or,  perhaps,  something  better,  and 
00  I  think  they  will  not  refuse  for  this  once.  We  must  have  all  the  old 
Demons  of  the  first  dass  with  tails,  Gobolds  and  Witches ;  and  I  think 
we  can  scarcely  leave  out  the  HiU-man,  the  Skeleton-horse,  the  Kelpies, 
and  the  Pixies." 

'^  AU  right,"  the  Haven  said,  and  flew  off  to  give  the  invitations. 

The  Elfin-maidens  were  aheady  dancing  on  the  Hillock,  and 
they  wore  shawls  made  of  mist  and  moonshine,  which  look  very  pretty 
to  those  who  like  them.  The  great  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  hillock 
was  beantifally  got  up,  the  floors  had  been  washed  with  moonshine,  and 
the  walls  rubbed  down  with  witches'  fat,  so  that  in  the  light  they  shone 
like  tulip-leaves.  In  the  kitchen  there  were  plenty  of  frogs  on  the 
spits,  there  were  snails'  skins,  with  children's  fingers  inside,  and  salads 
of  mushroom,  the  snouts  of  mice,  and  hemlock,  and,  to  drink,  sparkling 
saltpetre-wine ;  everything  of  the  best  The  dessert  consisted  of  rusty 
nails  and  broken  church-window  glass. 

The  old  Elfin-king  had  his  golden  crown  fresh  polished,  and  in  the 
bed-room  dean  curtains  were  put  t|{>,  fastened  with  snails'  horns. 
What  a  noise  and  confusion  there  was ! 

''  Now  the  whole  place  must  be  fumigated  with  burnt  horse-hair 
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and  hog's  bristleB,  and  then  I  think  I  shall  have  done  my  part,"  the  old 
Elfin-maiden  said. 

"  My  own  sweet  father! "  the  youngest  daughter  said,  coaxingly, 
"  may  I  not  now  know  who  the  noble  strangers  are  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  tell,"  he  said.  "  Two  of  my  daughters 
must  be  prepared  to  marry,  for  certainly  two  will  be  married.  The  old 
Oobold  from  Norway,  he  who  lives  in  the  Dovre-rock,  and  possesses 
many  stone -quarries  and  a  gold-mine,  which  is  worth  more  than  is 
generally  supposed,  is  coming  with  his  two  sons,  who  are  to  choose 
themselves  wives.  He  is  a  right-down  honest  northern  old  Oobold, 
merry  and  straightforward ;  and  I  know  him  from  olden  times,  when 
he  was  down  here,  seeking  himself  a  wife ;  she  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rock-king  of  Moen,  but  she  is  now  dead.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  aee  the 
old  Oobold  again !  His  sons  are  said  to  be  pert,  forward  boys,  but, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  true,  and,  no  doubt,  they  will  improve  as  they  grow 
older.     Let  me  see  you  girls  teach  them  manners." 

"  And  when  are  they  coming  ?"  another  of  the  daughters  asked. 

"  That  depends  upon  wind  and  weather,"  the  Elfin-king  said,  "  for 
they  travel  economically,  and  come  by  water.  I  wished  them  to  come 
through  Sweden,  but  my  old  Mend  does  not  fancy  that.  He  does  not 
advance  with  the  age,  and  that  I  do  not  like." 

Just  then  two  Will-o'-the-wisps  came  hopping  along,  the  one  faster 
than  the  other,  and  it  therefore  arrived  first. 

"  They  are  coming  I  they  are  coming !"  they  cried. 

"  Give  me  my  crown,  and  let  me  stand  in  the  moonshine,"  the  King 
said. 

His  daughters  raised  their  shawls,  and  bowed  down  to  the  ground. 

There  stood  the  old  Oobold  of  Dovre,  with  his  crown  of  hardened 
ice  and  fir-cocks,  dressed  in  a  bear-skin  and  snow-boots.  His  sons,  on 
the  contrary,  had  bare  necks,  without  any  handkerchief,  for  they  were 
hardy  young  men. 

"  Is  that  a  mound?"  the  youngest  of  them  asked,  pointing  to  the 
EUn-hillock.     "  In  Norway,  we  call  that  a  hole." 

'^Boys!"  the  old  man  said,  ''a  hole  goes  inwards,  a  mound 
upwards.     Have  you  no  eyes  in  your  head?" 

The  only  thing  they  wondered  at,  they  said,  was,  that  they  could 
understand  the  language  down  there  without  any  trouble. 

"  Mind  what  you  are  about,"  their  father  said,  "  or  people  wiQ  think 
you  half  fools." 

They  then  went  into  the  Elfin-hillock,  where  the  high  and  polite 
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^It  IB  beaotiM  here  in  ^ter/'  tbe  little  girl  0aid,  and  all  the 
trees  ^veie  ecrireied  with  frost,  so  that  they  looked  like  white  eoral. 
7%e  BBow  creaked  under  the  feet,  b$  if  eveiy  one  had  new  shoes  on,  and 
one  Bhooting-Btar  fell  after  the  other.  In  the  rooms,  Christmas-treee 
were  lighted,  and  there  were  presents  and  merriment;  and  in  ihe 
peaaante'  hottses,  in  the  oonntry,  there  was  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the 
violin.     Even  the  poorest  child  said,  "  It  is  beautiM  in  winter." 

Yes,  it  was  beantifnl;  and  the  httle  girl  showed  the  boy  every- 
thing, and  the  elder-tree  continued  to  scent  the  air,  and  the  red  flag 
with  the  white  cross  waved*— die  flag  under  which  the  old  sailor  had 
gone  to  sea.  The  boy  became  a  young  man,  and  he  was  to  go  out  in 
the  woild,  far  away  to  the  warm  oountries  where  the  cofiee-plant  grows. 
At  pardi^,  the  little  girl  took  one  of  the  elder-flowers  from  her  bosom, 
and  gave  it  him,. and  it  was  put  into  his  Prayer-book ;  and  in  foreign 
ooimtries,  when  he  opened  the  book,  it  was  aJways  at  the  place  where 
the  flower  was,  and  the  more  he  looked  at  it,  the  fresher  it  became ;  so 
that  it  was  ahnost  as  if  he  inhaled  the  air  of  the  Danish  forests ;  and 
plainly  he  saw  the  little  girl,  as  with  her  dear  blue  eyes  she  looked  out 
from  amongst  the  flower-leaves,  and  whispered,  ''  It  is  beautifrd  here  in 
spring,  in  summer,  autumn,  and  in  winter,"  and  hundreds  of  pictures 
glided  through  his  thoughts. 

Many  years  passed  thus ;  and  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  sat  with 
his  old  wife  benfiath  an  elder -tree  full  of  blossom. 

They  heH  each  other  by  the  hand,  exactly  as  the  great-grandfather 
and  the  great-grandmother  had  done  before  them,  and  they  spoke 
exactly  like  them  of  old  times,  and  of  their  fiftieth  wedding-day.  The 
-little  girl  with  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  elder-flowers  in  her  hair,  sat  in 
the  tree,  and,  nodding  to  them  both,  said,  "To-day  is  your  fiftieth 
wedding-day ; "  and  then  she  took  two  flowers  out  of  her  wreath,  kissed 
thean,  and  they  shone,  first  like  silver,  and  then  like  gold,  and  as  she 
placed  them  upon  the  old  people's  heads,  the  flowers  turned  to  golden 
crowns  :  so  there  they  sat  like  a  king  and  queen  under  the  tree,  which 
looked  exactly  like  an  elder-tree.  He  then  tol^  his  old  wife  the  story 
of  Mother-elder,  as  it  had  been  told  him  when  he  was  stiU  a  little  boy, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  contained  so  much  that  was  like  their 
oven  story ;  and  just  those  parts  that  were  like  pleased  them  most 

"  Yes,  so  it  is,"  the  little  girl  in  the  tree  said ;  ''  some  call  me  Mother- 
elder,  whilst  othefe  call  me  Dryad;  but  my  name  in  reality  is  Re- 
collection. It  is  I,  sitting  in  the  tree,  who  grow  and  grow.  I  can 
recall  the  past,  and  I  can  tell  stories.  Now  let  me  see  whether  you 
have  your  flower  still." 

p 
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And  the  old  man  opened  hie  Pnyer-book,  and  there  wtu  the  elder- 
flower,  as  &eah  as  if  it  had  just  heen  pot  there.  Recollection  nodded 
her  head.  And  the  old  couple,  with  the  golden  crowns  (hl  their  heads, 
sat  in  the  red  evening  sun ;  they  cloeed  their  eyes,  and — and — well, 
that  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  tittle  boy  lay  in  tue  bed ;  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
dreamed  or  heard  the  atory.  The  tea-pot  stood  on  the  table,  bat  no 
elder-tree  was  growing  ont  of  it,  and  the  old  man,  who  had  been  telling 
tlie  story,  waa  jost  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  the  room,  which  he  did. 

"How  pretty  that  was!"  the  little  boy  said.  "Mother,  I  have 
been  in  the  warm  eonntries." 

"I  should  think  you  have!"  bis  mother  said,  "  for  any  one  who 
has  swallowed  two  cups  of  elder-tea  njay  well  be  in  a  warm  country ;" 
and  ahe  covered  him  op  well,  that  he  might  not  catch  cold.  "  I  euppoee 
you  have  slept  whilst  I  wag  disputing  wiiti  him  whether  it  was  a  histotj' 
or  a  tale." 

"  And  where  is  Mother-elder  ?"  the  boy  asked. 

"She  is  in  the  tea-pot,"  his  mother  said,  "and  there  let  her  remain.*' 


/ 


/ 


.■<.-•■■ 


\  ♦. 


THE  BELL. 


OF  an  eveiung,  iu  the  narrow  streets  of  the  large  town,  when  the 
ann  was  going  down  and  the  clouds  ghone  like  gold  between  the 
diiinney-pots,  there  was  freqnently  heard,  first  by  one  and  then  by 
another,  a  attauge  soond,  like  the  ringing  of  a  chnrcli-be]l ;  but  it  was 
only  heud  for  a  moment,  for  there  was  too  great  a  rattling  of  carta  and 
noise  of  voices.  "  The  evening-bell  is  ringing,"  it  was  then  said;  "the 
sun  is  setting." 

Those  who  were  outside  of  the  town,  where  the  honses  ore  fiirther 
apart,  with  gardens  and  little  fields,  saw  the  beauty  of  the  sky  more 
dearly,  and  more  plainly  heard  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  to  dkem  it 
appeared  to  proceed  from  a  church  in  the  depth  of  the  laige  forest 

When  this  had  continued  some  time,  one  said  to  another,  "  I 
wonder  whether  there  ie  really  a  church  in  the  forest  ?  The  bell  has  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  tone,  suppose  we  go  and  tiy  to  find  out  where  it 
comes  from."  So  the  rich  people  drove  out  of  the  town,  and  the  poor 
wsU^  but  the  way  seemed  wonderfbUy  long  to  them ;  and  when  they 
came  to  a  number  of  willow-trees,  which  grew  <m  the  borders  of  tina 
forest,  they  rested  there,  and  looking  up  amoi^t  the  long,  thick 
branches,  thought  they  had  gone  far  enough.  A  confectioner  from  the 
town  came  and  erected  himself  a  tent  there,  and  then  came  another  ooO' 
fectioner,  who  hnng  up  a  bell  over  his  tent,  which  he  had  tarred  to  keep 
it  dry ;  bnt  it  had  no  dapper.     "When  the  people  got  home  agwn,  they 
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said  it  had  been  very  romantic  out  there  — much  better  than  a  tea-party. 
Thiee  people  pretended  that  they  had  been  in  the  forest,  right  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  that  they  had  still  heard  the  peculiar  tones  of  the  bell,  but 
that  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  town.  One  of  them  wrote  a 
whole  poem  about  it,  saying  that  the  bell  sounded  like  the  Yoioe  of  a 
mother  to  her  dear  child,  and  that  no  melody  could  be  more  delighduL 

Thus  the  Emperor's  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he  promised  that 
whoever  discovered  whence  the  sound  came  should  have  the  title  of 
"  The  World's  Bell-ringw,"  if  ^ven  it  were  no  bell  at  alL 

For  the  sake  of  so  good  an  appointment,  many  now  went  to  the 
fdrest,  but  only  one  retmacKl  witii  anything  like  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  No  one  had  p^ieteafeed  far  enough,  and  he  no  further  than 
the  others,  but  he  said  thad  tke  bdl-like  sound  proceeded  from  a  veiy 
large  owl  knocking  its  haad  against  a  hollow  tree  in  which  it  dwelt ; 
but  whether  the  sound  came  from  the  head  or  the  tree  he  could  not 
with  certainty  determine,  and  he  received  the  appointment  of  ihe 
World's  Bell-ringer,  and  wrote  a  short  pamphlet  about  the  owl  every 
year,  in  spite  of  which  people  were  no  wiser  than  before. 

It  was  now  confirmation-day,  and  the  clergyman  spoke  so  beautifully 
and  impressively  that  all  were  very  much  affected.  It  was  an  impor* 
ti^t  day  for  those  who  had  been  confirmed,  and  the  sun  ahone 
beautifully  as  they  went  out  of  the  town,  and  just  then  t^e  myeteiv 
bell  from  the  forest  sounded  particularly  loud.  They  were  all  h 
diately  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  tberQ,  with  the  exo^tlon  of  three  of 
them ;  one  of  these  wanted  to  get  home,  in  order  to  try  oft  her  batt'* 
dress ;  the  second  was  a  poor  boy,  who  had  borrowed  the  ooat  and 
boots  which  he  wore  from  a  young  friend,  and  had  to  return  them  at  a 
certain  time ;  and  the  third  said  that  he  never  went  to  strange  places 
without  his  parents ;  that  he  had  always  been  a  good  boy,  and  intended 
to  remain  so,  though  he  was  now  confirmed ;  and  that  ihey  need  not 
laugh  at  him  on  that  account,  which  they  did,  however. 

Three  of  them,  therefore,  did  not  go  with  the  rest,  but  the  others  ran 
off.  The  Sim  was  shining  and  the  birds  singing,  and  the  young  party 
sang  with  them,  for  they  had  no  appointments  aa  yet,  and  had  thraelbie 
nothing  else  to  do. 

But  two  of  the  Eonallest  soon  grew  tired,  and  they  returned  to  tlie 
town,  and  two  young  girls  seated  theQ]^selves  in  the  grass  to  mafce 
wreaths  of  the  flowers  they  had  gathered,  so  they  did  not  go  either ; 
and  when  the  others  reached  the  willow-trees  where  the  confectioners 
had  their  tents,  they  siad,  "  We  have  now  coufie  far  enough  to  find  out 
that  the  bell  really  does  not  exist ;  it  is  only  a  thing  of  the  imagination.** 
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Th6in  saddeidy  tto  bell  soimded  frdtti  the  deptihi  of  the  forest,  so 
beautifiilly  aad  Bolemnly,  that  four  or  five  detennined  to  go  fortiher  in ; 
bat  the  trees  and  bnshee  were  so  tMoki  the  liyiKsinths  and  ittemones 
grew  so  bigh,  and  brambles  and  oonvolynM  b^ing  m  lestoons  from  tree 
to  tree,  <iiat,  however  beautifbl,  it  was  i«aUy  difficult  to  get  on,  and  for 
giria  quite  impossible,  for  they  wonld  have  torn  their  dothas.  Large 
pieoas  of  rook  ky  there  covered  with  diiferent-cdonMd  mosses,  and  dear 
<q)ring'>watBr  ooeed  Arom  between  them,  **  Bnbble,  bubble,  bnbble  \" 

**  Can  that  be  the  bell,  I  wonder  ?"  one  of  the  pftrty  said,  and  he 
lay  down  to  listen.  ''  That  is  worth  examining  into !"  so  he  remained 
aiid  let  the  odiers  go  on* 

They  came  to  a  house  built  of  branches  and  (^  bark  of  trees,  and 
the  roof  was  covered  with  roses.  A  large  wild  apple-tree  bent  over  it, 
and  on  one  of  the  branches  hung  a  small  b^  Could  that  be  the  bell 
that  was  heaxd  ?  All  agreed  that  it  was  so,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  maintained  diat  the  bell  was  much  too  small  to  be  heard  at  such  a 
distanee.  This  one  was  the  son  of  a  King,  and  the  rest  said,  **  The  like 
of  him  mnst  always  be  wiser  than  others" 

60  they  let  him  go  on  alone,  and  as  he  pursued  his  way  his  breast 
was  more  and  more  filled  with  the  solemnity  of  the  forest.  He  still 
heard  the  little  bell,  over  which  the  others  were  rejoicing,  and  oc* 
'Casioiially,  when  the  wind  blew  that  way,  the  sounds  of  singing  were 
carried  over  from  the  confectioner's  tent;  but  there  were  the  deep  tones 
as  of  a  large  bell  above  all,  and  with  them  the  notes  of  an  organ,  which 
sounds  came  from  the  left  side,  the  side  of  the  heart. 

There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  a  little  boy  stood  before  the 
King*s  son,  a  boy  in  wooden  shoes,  and  with  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket  so 
diort  that  they  did  not  nearly  reach  to  his  wrists.  They  knew  eadi 
other,  for  the  boy  was  that  one  who  had  not  been  able  to  come  with  the 
rest,  as  he  had  to  go  home  to  return  the  borrowed  dothes,  which  he  had 
done,  and  was  now  in  wooden  shoes  and  shabby  dothes,  but  the  bell 
sounded  so  loud  that  he  could  not  remain  at  home. 

**  Now  we  can  go  together,'*  the  King's  son  said,  but  the  poor  boy 
was  quite  ashamed ;  he  tried  to  pull  down  his  short  sleeves,  and  said  he 
wi»  i^aid  he  could  not  get  on  fast  enough ;  besides  that,  he  thought  the 
beU  must  be  sought  to  die  right,  as  that  was  the  |daoe  for  all  that  is 
great  and  glorious. 

''  Then  we  shall  not  meet  at  all  I"  the  King's  son  said,  and  nodded 
to  the  poor  boy,  who  pressed  on  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest^ 
where  die  thoms  tore  his  clothes  to  pieces  and  scratched  his  face,  hands, 
and  feet  Neither  did  the  Swing's  son  escape  some  good  scratches,  but  the 
sun  shone  on  his  path,  and  him  we  shall  follow,  for  he  was  a  brisk  lad. 
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**  I  must  and  will  find  the  bell,"  he  said,  *'  if  even  I  have  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world ! " 

Ugly  monkeys  sat  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  chattering.  ''  Let  ns  give 
it  him  well,  let  ns  thrash  him,  for  he  is  a  King's  son." 

But,  nndannted,  he  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest,  where  the 
most  wonderfiil  flowers  grew, —  asters  with  blood-red  stamens,  sky- 
blue  tulips,  and  apple-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  exactly  like  large 
shining  soap-bladders  ;  so  you  may  imagine  how  they  glittered  in  the 
sun.  There  were  beautiful  green  meadows  with  deer  playing  in  the 
grass,  and  there  were  large  lakes  with  white  swans  swimming  about  on 
them.  The  King's  son  often  stood  still  and  listened,  for  every  now  and 
then  he  thought  that  the  sound  of  the  bell  came  up  from  one  of  these 
lakes  ;  but  then,  again,  it  was  dear  to  him  that  it  did  not  come  from 
there,  and  that  the  beU  sounded  from  still  deeper  in  the  forest. 

The  Sim  was  fast  going  down,  the  whole  air  looked  red,  as  if  from 
fire,  the  forest  was  stUl,  and,  sinking  down  upon  his  knees,  he  sang  the 
evening  hymn,  and  then  said,  "  I  shall  never  find  what  I  am  looking 
for.  The  sun  is  going  down,  and  now  comes  night,  dark  night ;  but 
once  more,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the  sun  before  it  sinks  entirely 
behind  the  earth.  I  will  climb  up  there  on  to  the  rocks  whidi  are 
about  the  height  of  the  highest  trees." 

He  laid  hold  of  the  tendrils  and  roots  and  climbed  up  the  wet  stones, 
where  the  water -snakes  were  gliding  about,  and  the  toads  seemed  to 
bark  at  him,  but  he  reached  the  top  before  the  sun,  seen  from  this 
height,  had  quite  disappeared.  Oh,  what  magnificence!  The  sea, 
the  vast,  beautiful  sea,  rolling  its  high  waves  towards  the  shore,  lay 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  the  sun  stood  there,  like  a  large  glittering 
altar,  where  the  sea  and  sky  met  All  melted  in  glowing  colours  into 
one.  The  forest  sang,  and  the  sea  sang,  and  his  heart  sang  too. 
Nature  was  a  vast,  glorious  church,  trees  and  clouds  forming  the 
pillars,  grass  and  flowers  the  embroidered  altar-cloth,  and  heaven  itself 
the  large  dome.  The  red  colours  faded  from  the  sky  as  the  sun  dis- 
appeared, but  millions  of  stars  were  lighted,  there  shone  millions  of 
diamond-lamps,  and  the  King's  son  spread  out  his  arms  towards  the  sky, 
towards  the  sea  and  the  forest,  when  suddenly  the  -poor  boy  with  the 
short  sleeves  and  the  wooden  shoes  appeared  fi:om  the  right  side.  By 
the  way  he  had  chosen  he  arrived  at  the  same  point,  and  taking  each 
other  by  the  hand  they  stood  in  the  vast  church  of  Nature  and  of  Poetry, 
and  from  above  them  sounded  the  invisible,  holy  bell,  whilst  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed  hovered  around  them,  dancing  to  the  music  with  a 
universal  Hallelujah. 
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^f  X 


THE  ROSE-ELF- 

MANY,  many  years  o^o,  in  a  lai^  garden,  there  grew  an  enormous 
roee-tree,  wbicli  wae  literally  covered  with  roses,  and  in  one  of 
theae,  the  most  beantifhl  of  tliem  all,  lived  an  Elf.  He  was  so  very 
BtDall  that  he  was  not  perceptible  to  any  hmnaa  eye,  bnt,  at  the  same 
time,  BO  delightfol  and  so  beantifiilly  made,  as  one  can  only  imagine  on 
angel  to  be  ;  and  two  transparent  wings,  which  reached  from  hia  shoulders 
to  the'  soles  of  his  feet,  made  him  still  more  like  an  angel.  Beneath 
each  rose-petal  he  had  a  soft  chamber,  and,  oh !  what  a  delicious  scent 
filled  all  his  apartments,  and  how  beautifully  clear  and  bright  were  the 
walls,  for  they  were  the  delicate,  pale  red  rose-leaves  themselves. 

The  whole  day  long  he  Inxuriated  in  the  warm  snnshine,  and  danced 
on  the  wings  of  the  roving  bntterfliee,  and  sometimes  in  the  dreamy 
honrs  of  idleness  he  would  sportively  calculate  the  number  of  steps  he 
wonld  have  to  take  to  walk  along  all  the  high-roads,  bye-roads,  and 
ibotpaths,  on  a  mngle  lime  or  horse-chestnnt  leaf.  Those  by  us  so- 
called  vdns  in  a  leaf  he  looked  npon  as  roads ;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  interminable  roads  to  him,  for  one  day,  before  he  had  accomfdished 
that  long -meditated  jonmey,  the  snn  nnfortnnately  went  down.  He 
Bhonld  have  begnn  earlier,  but  the  first  dawn  of  morning  had  faUed  to 
wake  him. 

It  was  growing  cold,  the  dew  fell  and  the*trind  blew,  and  the  moet 
pmdent  thing  for  the  deUcate  little  gentlenun  to  do,  was  to  get  home  •■ 
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fast  as  poBsible.  He  hurried  as  much  as  lie  could,  but  before  be  leaehed 
the  tree  the  roees  were  doeed,  so  that  he  oonld  not  get  in,  and,  alas ! 
there  was  not  a  single  roat  within  his  reach  open  for  his  reception. 
The  poor  Elfin-prince  was  dreadfully  frightened,  for  he  had  never  been 
ont  so  late  before,  but  at  tfiat  >onr  had  always  been  safely  slnmbering 
behind  the  sweet  rose-leaf  walls.  Passing  a  night  in  tiie  open  air 
would,  no  doubt,  causa  his  death  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  Teiy 
thought  of  it  gave  him  a  afarvering  fit 

At  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  he  knew  there  was  a  bower  of 
splendid  honeysuckles,  and  in  one  of  these  he  determined  to  pass  the 
night. 

Quickly  he  flew  thidier— but  sofUy  I  In  the  bower  were  two  beings 
anxious  to  hide  from  every  obtmsiye  eye ;  the  one,  a  handsome  young 
man,  and  the  other,  the  most  ehaiming  girL  They  were  sitting  side 
by  side,  and  their  sinoerest  wish  was  never  to  be  parted,  for  they  loved 
each  other  inexpressibly,  but  the  young  man  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh, — 

<<  We  must  part,  for  your  brother  is  not  well-dispoeed  towards  me, 
and,  therefore,  he  now  sends  me  on  a  disagreeable  commission,  far  from 
here,  across  mountains  and  rivers.  Farewell,  my  dearest,  my  own 
bebved!" 

They  kissed  each  other  again  and  again,  the  young  girl  crying 
bitterly,  and,  at  parting,  she  gave  him  a  rose ;  but^  before  doing  so,  die 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  it,  so  fervently,  that  the  flower  opened.  The  Ht^ 
Elf  immediately  slipped  in  amongst  the  leaves  and,  exhausted,  rested  his 
head  against  the  soft^  sweet-smelling  walls ;  but  he  couM  hear  that 
'^  Farewell !  farowell  !**  was  said,  and  he  felt  that  the  rose  had  its  place 
on  the  young  man's  heart.  Oh,  how  that  heart  beat !  so  violently,  indeed, 
that  the  little  Elf  could  not  sleep. 

The  rose  did  not  long  remain  quiet  in  its  resting-plaoe,  for  the  yovng 
man  drew  it  forth,  and  as  he  walked  alone  through  the  dark  forest  he 
kiesed  it  so  often  and  so  passionately,  that  the  Elfin-prince  was  near 
being  squeezed  to  death.  But  too  sensibly  could  he  feel,  through  the, 
at  least,  ten-leaf-thick  covering,  how  the  youth's  lips  burned,  and  the  rose 
had  completely  unfolded  itself  as  in  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun. 

Anodier  man  then  appeared,  with  a  fierce,  sinister-looking  counte- 
nance, and  this  was  the  wicked  brother  of  the  beautiM  girl.  He  held  a 
large,  sharp  knife  in  his  hand,  and  whilst  the  other  was  kissing  the  roas 
treacherously  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  He  then  cut  off  his  vicdm^s 
head,  which,  together  with  the  body,  he  buried  under  a  large  lime«>trae, 
where  the  ground  was  849ft. 

"  Now  he  is  gone,  and  will  be  forgotten,"  the  villam  said.     '^  A 
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was  to  go  a  long  jomneyy  acrosB  riyen  and  mountains,  and,  trayefling, 
one  may  easily  lose  one's  life.  He  will  neyer  Tetoim,  and  neyer  will  my 
sister  dare  to  ask  me  about  him." 

With  bis  foot  he  then  drew  some  dead  leayes  together  oyer  the 
newly^dug  graye,  and  is  the  dark  night  retamed  home,  hut  mot  done^ 
as  he  thought.  The  little  Elf  aocompanied  him,  seated  in  a  withered, 
cuiied'-iip  lime  leaf,  which  had  fallen  into  the  murderer's  hair  whilst 
be  was  digging  the  grays,  for  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  when  he 
resumed  it  the  leaf  was  underneath.  The  Elf  was  now  in  the  most  ter- 
rifying darkness,  whidi  made  him  tremble  doubly  with  fear  and  anger 
at  the  horrible  crime. 

The  wicked  man  reached  home  early  in  the  morning,  and  haying 
taken  off  his  hat,  went  at  once  into  his  sister^s  bedroom.  The  beautifnl 
gill  was  asleep,  dreaming  of  him  she  loyed  so  inexpressibly,  and  who, 
she  thought,  was  then  wandering  oyer  the  mountains ;  but  her  unnatural 
brotiier,  guessing  her  thoughts  as  he  bent  oyer  her,  laughed  as  one 
would  imagine  a  fiend  only  could  laugh,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  withered 
leftf  fell  out  of  his  hair  upon  the  bed.  He  did  not  notice  it,  but  left  the 
room  to  seek  a  few  hours'  rest  in  his  own.  The  little  Elf  now  left  the 
leaf,  and  cautiously  creeping  into  the  sleeping  girl's  ear  told  her,  as  if  it 
were  a  dream,  of  the  hofrible  murder,  minutely  describing  the  place 
where  her  loyer  was  buried,  and  finally  said, ''  That  you  may  not  think 
what  I  tell  you  is  a  mere  dream,  you  will,  on  awaking,  find  a  withered 
leaf  upon  your  bed."     She  awoke  immediately  and  found  it  there. 

Oh,  what  bitter  tears  she  shed  I  and  to  no  one  dared  she  discoyer  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow  and  despair,  which  bordered  upon  insanity.  The 
whole  day  her  window  stood  open,  and  easily  could  the  tender-hearted 
Elfin-prince  haye  flown  out  to  tibe  roees  and  other  flowers,  but  he  would 
not  leaye  the  poor  girl  in  her  sorrow,  so  he  seated  himsdf  in  a  rose  that 
stood  in  the  window  and  wat(died  her.  Her  brolher  came  into  the  room 
seyeral  times  during  the  day,  and  the  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  hide  the 
grief  which  was  consuming  her  heart ;  but  as  soon  as  night  approached 
she  stole  quietly  out  of  the  house  and  hurried  into  the  forest,  which  was 
familiar  to  her,  "vdiere  she  sought  the  lime-tree  under  which  the  darling 
of  her  heart  lay  buried.  With  her  tender  hands  she  dug  up  the  earth, 
and  soon  found  the  lifeless  body  of  her  loyer.  How  she  cried,  and 
prayed  to  God  that  she,  too,  might  soon  die ! 

Gladly  would  she  haye  carried  the  body  home,  but,  unable  to  do  that, 
she  raised  the  head,  kissed  its  cold  lips,  and,  haying  filled  up  the  grays 
again,  took  it  with  her,  as  well  as  a  twig  of  jasmine  which  grow  near 
the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  oommitted. 
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Having  readied  her  quiet  little  room,  she  took  a  large  empty  flower- 
pot, put  the  head  in,  and,  having  covered  it  with  mould,  pbmted  the 
jaamine-twig. 

''Farewell,  farewell!"  the  little  Elf  whispered,  and,  finding  it  im- 
possible  to  witness  so  much  sorrow,  he  flew  into  the  garden  to  his  rose- 
tree,  but  the  roses  had  withered ;  and  as  he  sought  another  dwelling  he 
sighed,  "  Oh,  how  quickly  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  passes  away!" 

Every  morning,  early,  he  flew  to  the  poor  girl's  window,  and  there 
he  always  found  her  crying  by  the  side  of  the  flower-pot  in  which, 
watered  incessantly  by  her  tears,  the  jasmine-twig  took  root ;  and  as,  day 
after  day,  she  grew  paler  and  paler,  it  sent  forth  shoots,  and  at  length 
the  little  white  buds  became  flowers.  But  her  wicked  brother  could  not 
imagine  why  she  was  always  crying  over  the  "  foolish-flower  pot,"  and 
he  scolded,  asking,  since  when  she  had  lost  her  senses,  for  he  did  not 
know  what  treasure  it  contained.  One  day,  when  the  little  Elfin-prince 
came  from  his  rose  to  pay  her  a  visit,  he  found  her  dozing,  and  creep- 
ing into  her  ear,  he  told  her  of  the  night  in  the  bower,  of  the  scent  of 
the  rose,  and  the  love  of  the  Elves.  She  dreamed  so  delightfully,  and 
during  the  dream  her  life  passed  away ;  she  had  died  an  easy  death,  and 
was  now  in  heaven  with  him  whom  she  loved  beyond  everything. 

The  jasmine-flowers  opened  their  white  ¥ellB  and  sent  forth  such  a 
delightfully  sweet  perfume,  for  that  was  the  only  way  they  could  ciy 
over  her  who  was  dead. 

The  wicked  brother  thoughtfully  examined  the  beautiful  tree,  now 
in  fuU  blossom,  which  he  had  placed  in  his  bed-room  close  to  the  bed,  for 
it  was  so  very  pretty,  and  the  scent  so  delightful ;  but  the  little  Elf  went 
with  it,  fluttering  from  flower  to  flower,  for  in  each  flower  dwelt  a 
spirit,  and  he  told  of  the  young  man  whose  head  was  now  earth  und^r 
the  earth  ;  he  told  of  the  wicked  brother  and  his  poor  sLster. 

''  We  know  it  already,"  the  spirit  answered  from  each  of  the  flowers ; 
''  we  know  it,  for  have  we  not  sprung  up  from  between  the  lips  and  out 
of  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man  ?  We  know  it !  we  know  it ! "  Aiid  as  they 
said  this  they  nodded  their  heads  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  Rose-elf  could  not  imagine  how  it  was  they  remained  so  quiet, 
and  he  flew  away  to  the  bees,  who  were  gathering  honey.  He  told 
them  the  story  of  the  wicked  brother,  and  the  bees  told  their  Queen, 
who  immediately  ordered  that  they  should  kill  the  hateful  murderer  the 
next  morning. 

But  that  very  night, — it  was  the  first  night  after  the  sLster's  death, 
<— whilst  the  brother  was  lying  in  bed  asleep,  dose  to  the  jasmine-tree, 
every  flower  opened  suddenly,  and  from  each  issued  the  spirit  of  the 
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flower,  invisible,  but  anned  with  a  poisoned  spear.  The  first  whispered 
horrible  dreams  into  his  ear,  and  then,  flying  across  his  lips,  pricked  the 
sleeper's  tongue  with  their  spears.  ''  Now  we  have  avenged  the  mnr- 
dered  man,"  they  said,  and  retaroed  to  their  flowers. 

As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  window  was  violently  thrown  open 
from  the  inside,  and  the  Rose-elf  with  the  Queen-bee  and  the  whole 
swarm  flew  in  to  hold  judgment  on  the  murderer. 

But  he  was  already  dead,  and  by  his  bed-side  people  were  standing 
who  said,  ''  The  strong  scent  from  the  jasmine  has  killed  him." 

The  Rose-elf  then  understood  the  revenge  of  the  flowers,  and  he 
told  it  to  the  Queen-bee,  who  with  her  whole  swarm  surrounded  the 
mysterious  flower-pot.  They  could  not  be  driven  off,  and  when  one 
of  the  bystanders  took  it  up  to  carry  it  away,  the  bees  stung  him  so 
severely  in  the  hand  that  he  let  it  fall,  and  the  broken  pieces  rolled 
about  the  floor. 

With  astonishment  and  horror  the  people  saw  the  white  skull,  and 
they  now  knew  that  he  who  was  lying  dead  in  his  bed  was  a  murderer. 

And  die  Queen  of  the  bees  flew  out  into  the  open  air,  humming  the 
revenge  of  the  flowers,  the  praise  of  the  Rose -elf,  and  how  that  beneath 
the  smaDest  leaf  dwells  one  who  can  expose  and  avenge  crime. 


THE  BUCKWHEAT. 

OFTEN,  mttet  a  ttnitdeTstonn,  any  one  waUdiig  by  the  nde  of  a 
field  of  bnckwhe&t  may  obBcrre  kow  black  and  scorched  it  looki, 
eo  that  it  might  almost  be  bought  a  flame  of  fire  had  passed  over  it, 
and  the  farmers  then  say,  "  The  lightning  has  done  that"  "  But  why 
has  the  lightning  done  that?"  a  wanderer  might  ask,  who  seeks  a 
natural  cause  for  every  set  of  Nature,  or,  at  least,  a  probable  explanatjoo. 
I  will  now  narrate  what  a  Sparrow  told  me  abont  it.  The  Sparrow  had 
heard  it  from  an  old  Willow-tree,  which  stood  close  by  a  field  of  bnck- 
wheat,  and  stands  there  still.  This  Is  a  large,  respectabb,  but  wrmkled 
and  very  old  WiDow-tree,  which  seems  to  be  split  right  through  the 
middle.  From  the  gap  grass  and  brambles  grow  in  great  luxuriance, 
and  the  trunk  leans  very  considerably  forward,  as  if  needing  a  prop, 
whilst  the  branches  hang  down  to  the  ground  Uke  long  green  hair. 

In  all  the  fields  round  about  grew  beautiful  crops  of  wheat,  bariey, 
and  oats — the  charming  oatsl — which,  when  ripe,  look  Uke  so  many  little 
canaries  aitting  on  one  branch.  The  wheat  was  highly  favoured,  and 
the  heavier  it  was  the  more  lowly  it  bent  down  in  pious  humility. 

There  was  also  a  field  of  bucWheat,  and  on  one  side  this  field  reached 
right  up  to  the  old  Willow-tree.  The  Buckwheat  did  not  bend  at  all, 
hke  the  other  crops,  but  stood  up  as  proudly  and  etifSy  as  it  possibly  conld, 

"  I  am  as  rich  as  the  best  of  them,"  it  said,  "  and  certainly  mndi 
more  beautiful,  for  my  flower  is  lovely,  like  the  rosy  apple -blossom,  bo 
that  it  is  reslly  a  delight  to  look  at  me  and  mine.     Do  you  know  any- 
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thing  as  beantiful  and  as  dignified  ?  in  short,  anything  that  can  he  com- 
pared to  ns,  you  dreamy  old  Willow?" 

The  dry  old  stump  nodded^  its  mossy  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Oh,  yes,  that  I  do  I "  hut  the  Buckwheat  only  puffed  itself  up  all  the 
more,  and  said,  arrogantly,  **  The  stapid  tree  is  so  old,  that  grass  and 
weeds  are  growing  out  of  its  inside  !" 

In  the  meantime  a  dreadfid  storm  was  gathering,  and  all  the  flowers 
in  the  fields  folded  up  their  tender  leaves,  or  timidly  howed  down  their 
heads  to  the  earth,  whilst  the  storm  should  pass  over  them,  hut  the 
Buckwheat  held  itself  all  the  more  upright,  in  its  impertinent  pride. 

Bow  down  your  head,  as  we  do,"  the  anxious  Flowers  whispered. 
There  is  no  need  for  that,"  the  Buckwheat  answered,  for  it  did 
not  like  to  he  advised. 

"  Bow  down  your  head,  as  we  do,"  the  Com  cried,  "for  the  Angel  of 
the  storm  is  now  coming.  He  has  wings  which  reach  from  the  edge  of 
the  clouds  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  valleys,  and  he  will  destroy  you 
heibre  you  can  pray  for  mercy." 

"  Once  for  aU,  I  will  not  humhle  myself,"  the  Buckwheat  answered. 

"  Close  your  flowers,  and  draw  in  yoer  leaves,"  the  old  WiDow-tree 
said,  waningly.  "  Do  not  look  up  at  the  lightning  when  the  doud 
Imnrts.  Even  man  date  not  do  that,  for  through  the  lightning  one  can 
flee  into  heaven  itself,  hut  instant  hlindness  is  the  oonsequenoe ;  and  what 
would  happen  to  us  then,  the  mere  vegetation  of  the  earth,  and  far 
inferior  to  man?" 

"  Far  inferior ! "  the  Buckwheat  said,  contemptuously.  "  Well,  you 
shall  see,  for  now  I  will  look  right  into  heaven." 

And  with  impious  arrogance  it  did  so.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
world  w^re  in  flames,  so  vivid  was  the  lightning. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  had  cleared  off,  the  Flowers  and  the  Com  rose, 
refreshed  hy  the  rain,  hut  the  Buckwheat  was  scorched  hy  the  light- 
ning, and,  black  as  a  coal,  it  could  now  only  he  looked  upon  as  a  useless 
weed,  encumbering  the  field.  The  old  Willow-tree  waved  its  brandies 
in  the  wind,  and  large  drops  of  water  fell  from  the  green  leaves,  as  if 
it  were  crying,  so  that  the  Sparrows  asked,  "  Why  are  you  crying  ? 
It  is  so  beauti^l  here.  How  brightly  the  sun  shines,  and  how  the  douds 
sail  along !  Do  you  not  breathe  the  delightful  scent  firom  the  flowers 
and  the  bushes,  and  why,  then,  do  you  cry,  you  old  Willow^tree  ?" 

The  Willow  then  related  dl  about  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the 
Buckwheat,  and  the  punishment  that  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  follow 
sin.  I,  who  now  repeat  the  story,  heard  it  from  the  tdkative  Sparrows, 
who  told  it  me  one  evening  when  I  asked  them  for  a  tde. 
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FAR  from  here,  in  the  favoured  country  whither  the  awallowB  fly, 
when  with  qh  all  is  covered  with  snow,  there  lived  a  King,  who 
had  eleven  eons  and  one  daughter,  nuned  Eliza.  The  eleven  brothers, 
all  bom  princes,  went  to  school  with  Btore  on  their  breaata  and  swords 
at  their  eddea,  &nd  wrote  with  diamond  pens  on  gold  tablets.  It  conld 
be  seen  at  once  that  they  were  of  royal  blood.  The  sister,  Eliza,  sat  in 
the  meanwhile  on  a  little  stool  of  looking-glass,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  picture-book  which  had  cost  half  a  kingdom. 

Oh  !  tioae  children  were  very  happy,  although  their  good  mother 
wae  DO  longer  living  ;  but  that  was  not  to  last 

Their  father,  who  reigned  over  die  whole  land,  married  a  wicked 
Queen,  who  could  not  bear  the  dear  little  children.  Already,  on  her 
wedding-day,  she  plunly  showed  her  unnatural,  inimical  faelingB  towards 
them,  for  althongh  there  was  great  feasting  and  rejoicing  going  on  in 
the  palace,  she  gave  the  chUdreu  only  a  little  sand  in  a  tea-cup,  telling 
them  to  imagine  that  was  something  nice,  whereas  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  as  much  sweet  cake  and  as  many  roasted  apples  as 
they  could  eat 

The  very  next  week,  the  wicked  step-mother  sent  little  Eliza  into 
the  country,  to  rough  peasants,  and  before  long  she  had  told  the  weak 
King  so  much  that  was  bad  of  the  haled  princes,  that  he  no  l<mger 
troubled  himself  about  them. 

"  Ply  out  into  the  wide  world,"  the  wio^d  Queen  said,  "  and  take 
cBre  of  yourselves.  Fly  away  as  large  birds  without  voices."  How- 
ever, it  did  not  happen  quite  as  she  wished,  for  they  were  changed  into 
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eleven  beautiful  wild  ep^ans,  and  with  a  peculiar  Bcream  they  flew  out  of 
the  palace  across  the  park  and  the  forest 

It  was  still  quite  early  in  the  morning  when  they  came  to  the 
peasant's  hut  where  their  sister  Eliza  was  lying  fast  asleep.  They  flew 
repeatedly  round  the  roof,  turning  their  long  necks  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  looking  for  their  sister,  and  flapped  with  their  wings ; 
but  no  one  heard  them  nor  saw  them,  and  they  had  to  continue  their 
flight,  high  up  towards  the  clouds,  and  far,  far  into  the  vast  boundless 
world. 

Poor  little  Eliza,  in  the  meantime,  sat  in  the  peasant's  room  playing 
with  a  green  leaf,  for  she  had  no  other  plaything.  She  pricked  a  hole 
in  the  leaf  with  a  pin,  and  looked  through  it  up  at  the  sun,  when 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  saw  her  brothers'  dear,  bright  eyes,  and 
whenever  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  her  cheeks  she  thought  of 
all  their  afiectionate  kisses. 

One  day  passed  exactly  like  the  others,  and  when  the  wind  blew 
through  the  rose-bush  hedge,  by  the  side  of  the  hut,  it  whispered  to  the 
Roees,  "  Who  can  possibly  be  more  beautiful  than  you  ?"  and  the  Roses 
answered,  "  Oh,  Eliza  is  more  beautiful ! "  And  when,  on  Sundays,  the 
old  woman  sat  at  her  door  reading  the  Psalm-book,  the  wind  turned 
over  the  leaves  and  said,  '^  Who  can  be  better  than  you  ?"  "  Oh,  Eliza 
is  better ! "  the  Psalm-book  answered.  And  what  the  Roses  and  the  Book 
said  was  true. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  fetched  home,  but  when  die  Queen  saw 
how  beatstiful  she  had  grown,  she  was  inflamed  with  envy  and  anger, 
and  hated  her  lovely  step-daughter  twice  as  much  as  before.  She  would 
gladly  have  changed  her  into  a  wild  swan,  like  her  brothers,  but  she 
dared  not,  for  the  King  wished  to  see  nis  daughter. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Queen  took  three  hideous  toads  into  the 
bath-room  with  her,  which  was  built  of  marble,  and  most  extravagantly 
fhrmshed  and  decorated,  and  affectionately  kissing  the  nasty  creatures, 
she  said  to  the  one,  **  Seat  yourself  on  Eliza's  head  when  she  g^ts  into  the 
bath,  so  that  she  may  be  as  stupid  and  sleepy  as  you  are."  ''  Take 
your  seat,"  she  said  to  the  second,  "  on  her  forehead,  that  she  may  be  as 
ugly  as  yourself,  and  that  her  father  may  not  recognise  her."  And  to 
the  third  she  said,  "  Seat  yourself  upon  her  heart,  so  that  she  may  have 
a  bad,  spiteful  disposition,  which  will  consume  her  like  slow  poison." 
She  then  threw  the  toads  into  the  dear  water,  which  immediatdy 
assumed  a  green  ting^,  and  having  called  EHza  to  her,  with  crud  delight 
helped  her  to  undress  and  get  into  die  water.  No  sooner  did  the 
unsuspecting  princess  dip  under  the  water  than  the  three  toads  took 
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their  appointed  places,  the  first  in  her  hair,  the  second  on  her  Ibrdietd, 
and  the  third  on  her  hreast;  hut  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  When 
she  rose  from  the  water,  three  red  poppies  floated  on  its  sarfaee.  If  the 
creatures  had  not  heen  poisonous  and  kissed  hy  the  witch,  they  would 
have  heen  changed  into  i«d  roses,  hut  floweiB  they  still  hecame,  hecanse 
they  had  rested  upon  Eliza's  head. and  heart  She  was  much  too  good 
and  innocent  for  the  oharm  to  take  any  effect  upon.  her. 

When  the  wicked  step-mother  saw  this,  she  mbhed  Efiza  all  oTer 
with  walnut-juice,  so  that  her  skin,  formerly  as  white  as  snow,  hecame 
a  dark-hrown  colour.  She  then  smeared  her  lovely  face  over  vnth  an 
offiansive  salve,  and  ruhhed  it  into  her  heautiful  soft  hair  tiU  it  was 
inextricahly  entangled,  so  that  it  was'  utterly  impoesihle  to  recognise  the 
diarming  Eliza, 

Her  father  was  horrified,  when  the  Queen^  with  ill-concealed  delight, 
led  her  to  him,  and  the  deceived  monarch  disowned  her  as  his  daughter; 
nor  was  there  any  one  found  who  would  acknowledge  knowing  her. 
Only  the  house-dog  and  the  swaUows,  ia  their  own  particular  wayi, 
greeted  the  discarded  Princess  as  an  old  and  loved  acquaintance ;  hut 
what  good  could  they  do,  poor  creatures? 

Poor  EHza  wept,  and  thinking  of  her  eleven  lost  hrothers,  with  a 
heavy  heart  stole  out  throi]^h  the  cas^-gate,  and  alter  wandering  the 
whole  day  over  fields  and  through  swamps,  entered  a  large,  dark  ibreai 
She  had  not  the  slightest  idea  which  way  to  turn  her  steps,  hut  die 
was  so  dejected,  and  felt  such  an  inexpressible  long^ing  after  her  brothers, 
who,  no  doubt,  like  herself,  were  now  wandering  about  the  world,  that 
to  seek  and  find  them  must  henceforth  be  the  task  of  her  whole  life. 

She  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  the  forest  when  it  became  night, 
and  having  lost  all  trace  of  a  path,  despondingly  she  stretched  heraelf 
upon  the  soft  moss,  and  having  said  her  evening  prayer,  leant  her  head 
against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which  had  in  aU  probabiHty  been  destroyed 
by  lightning.  A  soft,  melancholy  stillness  reigpied  through  the  whole 
of  nature ;  the  air  was  so  mild,  and  all  around  shone  hundreds  of  glow-  - 
worms,  which  fell  down  upon  her  like  shooting-stars  when  she  touched 
one  of  the  branches  which  formed  a  covering  to  her. 

The  whole  night  she  dreamed  of  her  brothers ;  they  were  again 
playing  joyfiiUy  together  like  children,  wrote  with  their  diamond  pendls 
on  the  gold  tablets,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  splendid  picture* 
book  which  had  cost  half  a  kingdom.  But  her  grown-up  brothers  no 
longer  scribbled  mere  noughts  and  strokes,  but  wrote  down^  in  intel- 
ligible words,  all  their  deeds,  and  all  that  they  had  experienced  and 
seen.     The  tablet  assumed  a  new  and  far  greater  importanoCy  and  in 
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the  piciare*1)ook  all  was  alive.  The  different  figures  stepped  out  from 
tlie  book,  kindly  speaking  to  Eliza  and  her  brothers,  but  as  each  leaf  was 
tnnied  over  they  went  back  to  their  places,  so  that  ^  order  and  story 
of  the  pictures  might  not  be  interfered  with.     For  onler  rules  the  world. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  refreshing  sleep  the  sun  was  already 
higb  up  in  the  heavens.  She  could  not  see  it,  indeed,  for  the  branches 
of  the  trees  formed  so  dose  a  covering  over  her  head,  but  here  and  there 
a  ray  broke  through  like  bunushed  gold.  A  bahny  scent  filled  the  air, 
and  the  birds  seated  themselves  upon  her  shoulders.  She  heard  the 
splashing  of  water,  for  several  running  streams  emptied  themselves 
together  into  a  lake,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strewed  with  the  most 
inviting  sand.  The  luxuriant  creepers  and  bushes  here  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier;  but  in  one  place  the  deer  had  made  an  opening,  and 
through  this  Eliza  crept  to  reach  the  water,  which  was  so  dear,  that 
if  the  wind  had  not  moved  the  branches  and  leaves,  she  would  have 
almost  thought  the  reflection  of  them  a  skilful  imitation,  painted  at  the 
bottom,  so  dearly  was  each  leaf  reflected,  as  well  that  on  which  the 
bright  sun  shone  as  that  which  was  in  sombre  shade. 

When  she  saw  her  own  face  in  the  dear  water,  she  started  back  in 
surprise  and  horror,  she  was  so  brown  and  ugly  ;  but  when  she  wetted 
her  little  hands  and  rubbed  her  eyes  and  forehead,  her  snow-white  skin 
ahone  g^radually  brighter  and  brighter  through  the  nasty  coating. 
EUza  was  so  delighted  at  this,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  o£f  her 
dothea  and  entrust  herself  to  the  dear,  refreshing  water.  And  a  more 
beautifbl  daughter  of  royalty  than  she  was  never  seen  in  the  world. 

No  sooner  was  she  dressed  again,  and  had  simply  but  prettily  plaited 
her  hair,  than  she  went  to  one  of  the  bubbling  springs,  and  having 
drank  out  of  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  wandered  joyously  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  forest,  without  knowing  where  die  was  going.  She 
thought  of  her  brothers,  and  of  her  heavenly  Father,  who  would  certainly 
not  fbrsake  her,  for  He  made  the  wild-fruits  grow  to  feed  the  hungry. 
She  soon  found  a  tree  of  beautiful  apples,  which  himg  nearly  down  to 
the  ground,  and  of  these  she  made  her  morning  meaL  When  she  was 
aatisfied,  she  gratefully  put  props  under  the  heavy,  hanging  branches, 
and  pursued  her  way  through  tiie  darkest  part  of  the  forest  AU  was 
so  still,  that  she  plainly  heard  her  own  footsteps  and  the  rustling  of 
each  leaf  as  she  lightiy  trod  upon  it ;  not  a  single  bird  was  to  be  seen, 
and  no  ray  of  the  sun  could,  penetrate  the  thick  leafy  covering.  The 
high  tnu^  of  the  trees  stood  so  close  together,  that  they  looked  like 
the  bars  of  a  railing,  and  here  reigned  a  solitude  sudi  as  die  had  never 
before  known« 
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It  grew  darker  and  darker,  till  it  was  quite  night ;  not  a  smgle 
glow-worm  was  to  be  seen,  and,  qnite  sad,  £liza  laid  herself  down  to 
sleep.  Then  it  seined  to  her  as  if  the  branches  above  her  head  were 
suddenly  drawn  back,  and  she  saw  an  angel  looking  kindly  down  up(m 
her  from  heaven. 

When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  she  did  not  know  whether  she 
had  merely  dreamed  this,  or  whether  it  was  really  true. 

She  went  on  a  few  steps,  when  she  met  an  old  woman  with  all  sorts 
of  wild  berries  in  a  basket.  She  gave  Eliza  some  of  them ;  and  to 
her  question,  whether  she  had  happened  to  see  eleven  Prinoes  ride 
through  the  forest,  she  answered, — 

"  No ;  but  yesterday  I  saw  eleven  swans,  with  golden  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  swim  down  the  brook  that  rans  close  by  here." 

She  led  EHiza  a  short  distance  towards  some  sloping  ground  which 
was  a  little  less  thickly  wooded ;  and  there,  indeed,  she  saw  a  slream 
below.  The  trees  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  stretched  forth  their 
branches  as  if  lovingly  striving  to  meet ;  and  where  the  natural  growth 
of  the  trees  would  not  allow  this,  their  roots  had  torn  themselves  from 
the  earth,  and  spread  over  the  quiet  surface  of  the  water. 

Eliza  wished  the  old  woman  a  friendly  farewell,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  the  stream  till  it  flowed  into  the  sea. 

The  grand  expanse  of  sea  was  majestically  fipread  out  before  the 
young  girl's  eyes,  but  no  sail  was  to  be  seen,  and  how  should  she  now 
go  further?  She  examined  the  innumerable  stones  on  the  shore,  and 
all  had  been  polished  smooth  and  round  by  the  water.  Glass,  iron, 
stones,  and  all  that  had  been  thrown  up  there  was  ground  U>  one  form 
by  the  waves,  although  the  water  was  much  softer  than  her  tender  hands. 

"  It  rolls  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  thus  the  hard  ' 
edges  are  gradually  ground  off,"  she  uttered,  involuntarily.     '^  I  also 
will  have  untiring  perseverance,  and  my  heart  tells  me  that  some  day 
I  shall  find  my  dearly  beloved  brothers.     Many  thanks,  you  clear- 
rolling  waves,  for  the  lesson!" 

On  the  sea-weed  that  had  been  washed  on  to  shore  lay  eleven  white 
swans'  feathers,  which  she  quickly  picked  up  and  tied  together. 
Single,  clear  drops  of  water  hung  upon  them  like  pearls,  as  if,  by  their 
purity,  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  feathers ;  but  whether 
those  drops  were  the  morning  dew  or  tears,  no  one  could  distinguish. 
It  was  solitary  there  on  the  shore,  but  Eliza  scarcely  felt  it,  for  the  sea 
offered  constant  variety ;  yes,  more  in  a  few  hours  than  a  dozen  of  the 
most  picturesque  lakes  can  show  in  a  year.  When  a  large,  dark  doud 
Came  floating  along  in  the  air,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sea  said,  *'  1  can  look 
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l)lack  too.*'  And  then  the  wind  blew,  and  the  waves  threw  up  their 
white  foam.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  clouds  were  red  and  transparent, 
the  sea  looked  Hke  a  gigantic  rose-leaf;  but  soon  it  changed  colour,  as 
if  it  were  fading,  for  at  one  time  it  was  green,  then  blue,  and  then 
white;  and,  however  calm  and  quiet  the  water  was,  there  was  a  constant 
noise,  like  breathing,  on  the  shore,  and  the  waves  rose  gently,  like  the 
breast  of  a  sleeping  child. 

When  the  sun  was  going  down,  Eliza  saw  eleven  wild  swans,  with 
g^ld  crowns  upon  their  heads,  flying  towards  her.  They  floated  high 
up  in  the  air,  one  behind  the  other,  forming  in  appearance  a  fluttering 
silver  ribbon.  Eliza  then  mounted  an  eminence  that  was  near,  and  hid 
herself  behind  a  bush,  and  soon  the  swans  alighted  by  her  side,  flapping 
their  large  white  wings. 

The  very  instant  that  the  sun  had  entirely  disappeared  behind  the 
water  the  swans'  feathers  fell  ofiF,  and,  behold !  there  stood  eleven  hand- 
some Princes  by  Eliza's  side.  These  were  her  brothers.  She  uttered 
a  loud  cry ;  for  although  they  had  altered  much,  she  knew  them,  and 
felt  that  it  must  be  they.  She  threw  herself  into  their  arms,  calling 
each  by  his  name,  and  they  were  no  less  filled  with  delight  to  see  their 
little  sister,  who  had  grown  so  tall  and  so  wonderfully  beautiful.  They 
laughed  and  cried  by  turns  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  and  soon  they 
had  related  to  each  other  how  cruel  their  step-mother  had  been  to 
them  alL 

''  We  eleven,"  the  eldest  said,  "  fly  about  as  wild  swans  as  long  as 
the  sun  is  up  in  the  heavens ;  but  when  it  has  gone  down,  we  regain 
our  human  form ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  be  careful  to  find  a  resting- 
place  for  our  feet  towards  evening ;  for  should  the  sun  set  whilst  we 
we  were  high  up  in  the  clouds,  we  should,  as  human  beings,  fall  down 
to  our  destruction.  We  do  not  live  here,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  where  there  is  a  country  as  beautiful  as  this,  which  is,  however, 
very  far,  and  there  is  not  a  single  island  where  we  can  pass  the  night, 
only  a  small  rock  rises  from  amidst  the  rolling  waves.  This  rock  is 
merely  just  large  enough  for  us  to  lie  upon,  dose,  side  by  side ;  and 
when  the  sea  is  rough,  the  water  is  thrown  up  over  us ;  but  yet  we  are 
thankful  for  that  dangerous  resting-place.  There  we  pass  the  night 
in  our  human  forms ;  and  without  that  place  of  refuge  we  should  never 
be  able  to  visit  our  own  dear  country,  for  it  requires  two  of  the  longest 
days  in  the  year  to  accomplish  the  distance.  Only  once  a-year  are  we 
allowed  to  visit  the  land  of  our  birth ;  and  then  we  can  remain  eleven  days 
and  fly  over  this  vast  forest,  from  whence  we  can  see  the  proud  palace 
where  we  were  bom,  and  where  our  father  lives,  and  the  high  steeple 
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of  the  chnrch  where  our  dear  mother  lies  huried.  Here  it  seems  as  if 
the  trees  and  hushes  were  related  to  us ;  here  the  wild  horses  race  with 
joyous  leaps  across  the  grassy  plains,  just  like  daring  the  days  of  our 
happy  youth ;  and  here  the  dharcoal-hnmers  sing  their  old  songs,  to 
which,  as  hoys,  we  delighted  to  dance.  This  is  oar  coantry,  to  which 
we  are  irresistibly  drawn,  and  here  we  have  at  last  found  you,  our  own 
dear,  beautiful  sister !  We  have  still  two  days  to  remain ;  hut  then 
we  must  fly  across  the  sea  to  a  country  which,  though  beautiful,  is  un- 
fortunately not  our  home.  How  can  we  take  you  with  us,  for  we  have 
neither  ship  nor  boat  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  how  can  I  save  you  ?"  the  Princess  said,  sighing. 

They  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  talking  to  each  other, 
and  only  a  couple  of  hours  before  daybreak  were  devoted  to  sleep. 

Eliza  was  waked  by  the  noise  of  the  swans'  wings,  and,  already 
high  above  her,  she  saw  her  brothers,  who  had  been  again  changed, 
flying  in  wide  drdee,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distance.  But  one,  the 
yoangest  of  them,  remained  behind ;  and  the  swan  laid  its  head  in  her 
lap,  whilst  she  stroked  his  white  plumage,  and  the  whole  day  the 
brother  and  gister  were  side  by  side.  Towards  evening  the  others 
returned ;  and  when  the  sun  had  fully  gone  down,  they  all  appeared 
again  in  their  natural  forms. 

**  To-morrow  we  fly  away  from  here,'*  the  eldest  said ;  and  the 
other  ten  confirmed  these  words,  spoken  vdth  evident  emotion ;  '^  bat 
we  cannot  thus  forsake  you.  If  you  have  the  inclination  and  courage 
to  go  with  us,  we  certainly  shall  have  strength  enough  in  our  wings  to 
carry  you  across  the  sea." 

''  Yes,  take  me  with  you ! "  Eliza  said,  beseechingly. 

That  whole  night,  without  once  closing  their  eyes,  the  eleven  bro- 
thers spent  in  unremitting  industry  over  the  difficult  task  of  making  a 
net  sufficiently  large  and  strong,  of  the  peel  of  the  young  willow-branches 
and  of  tough  reeds.  On  this  they  laid  EHza ;  and  when  the  sun  rose, 
and  they  had  been  changed  into  swans,  they  laid  hold  of  the  net  with 
their  beaks  and  flew  high  up  towards  the  clouds  with  their  dear  sister, 
wiio  was  still  asleep.  One  of  the  swans  constantly  flew  over  her  head, 
in  order  to  shade  her,  with  his  large  wings,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

They  were  already  far  from  land  when  Eliza  awoke,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  must  still  be  dreaming,  so  strange  it  was  to  be  floating 
in  the  air  above  the  sea.  By  her  side,  on  the  net,  lay  a  branch  covered 
with  delicious  berries,  and  a  handfcd  of  sweet-tasting  roots,  which  her 
youngest  brother  had  gathered  for  her ;  and  she  smiled  him  her  thanks, 
for  she  guessed  it  was  he  who  was  flying  above  shading  her  with  his  wings. 
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They  were  np  so  high,  that  the  first  ship  which  they  saw  under 
them  looked  only  like  a  white  guU  floating  on  the  water.  A  huge 
cloud,  like  a  mountain,  hxmg  in  the  air  behind  them,  and  on  this  magic 
background  she  saw  the  idiadow  of  herself  and  the  eleven  swans  of 
a  gigantic  size.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  beautifdl  a  paint- 
ing ;  but,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  and  they  left  the  cloud  farther  behind 
them,  the  picture  gradually  faded. 

With  imtiring  exertion  they  sped  through  the  air  during  the  whole 
day,  like  the  whizzing  of  the  swiftest  arrow ;  but  yet,  having  their 
sister  to  carry,  their  flight  was  not  so  fast  as  usual.  A  storm  was 
blowing  up  towards  evening,  and  with  fear  Eliza  saw  the  sun  sinking, 
when  there  was  yet  no  rock  to  be  seen.  She  thought  the  swans'  wings 
moved  quicker ;  that  they  could  not  get  on  faster  she  knew  was  her 
&ult  When  the  sun  had  disappeared,  they  would  be  changed  to 
human  beings,  and,  falling  into  the  sea,  be  drowned.  The  thought  of 
this  almost  killed  her,  and  then  she  prayed  most  fervently  to  God,  but 
stOl  her  strained  eyes  could  not  discover  the  saving  rock.  The  dark 
clouds  came  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  they  seemed  to  form  one  black 
mass  with  the  element  below,  which  rolled  on  like  a  sea  of  lead.  One 
flash  of  lightning  followed  rapidly  upon  the  other. 

The  sun  was  now  dose  upon  the  edge  of  the  water.  Oh,  how  Eliza's 
heart  beat !  Then  the  swans  shot  down  with  such  velocity  that  she 
thought  they  were  falling ;  but  they  floated  in  the  air  again,  and,  now 
that  the  sun  had  half  disappeared,  she  saw  the  point  of  the  rock  below, 
no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  porpoise,  rising  above  the  sea.  The  sun 
sank  so  swiftly,  and  now  it  only  appeared  as  a  star  when  Eliza  felt  her 
foot  touch  the  firm  rock.  Then  the  sun  disappeared  like  the  last  spark 
in  smouldering  paper,  and  the  terrified  Princess  saw  her  eleven  bro- 
thers, arm-in-arm,  standing  in  a  close  circle  around  her ;  but  there  was 
only  just  room  for  the  twelve.  The  sea  broke  furiously  against  the 
rising  rock,  throwing  its  spray  over  the  half-fearing  and  half-hoping 
sister  and  brothers.  The  thunder  continued  to  roll,  and  the  sky  seemed 
as  if  on  fire ;  but  the  twelve  stood  hand-in-hand,  joined  in  the  bond  of 
the  truest  love  and  affection,  and  they  fervently  sang  some  hymns  in 
praise  of  their  heavenly  Father,  which  filled  them  with  renewed  hope 
and  courage.  With  the  break  of  day  the  sky  became  clear,  and  as 
soon  as  the  son  rose  the  swans  flew  away  with  Eliza  from  their  little 
resting-place.  The  sea  was  still  rough ;  and,  from  the  height  they 
were  flying,  the  white  foam  on  the  dark  green  water  looked  like  a 
number  of  swans  floating  along  its  surface. 

When  the  sun  had  risen  high  up  in  the  heavens,  EHza  saw  beneath 
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her,  floating  in  the  air,  a  mass  of  mountainB  with  ice-oovered  rocks, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  place  miles  in  length,  with  one  row  of 
columns  rising  above  another.  There  were  also  forests  of  pahn-treea, 
and  the  most  wonderful  flowers,  as  large  as  the  wheels  of  a  water- 
mill.  She  asked  if  that  were  the  country  to  which  they  were  going ; 
but  the  swans  shook  their  heads,  for  what  she  saw  was  the  splendid, 
constantly-changing  Palace  of  the  Fairy  ''  Morgana,"  which  no  human 
being  might  enter.  Eliza  kept  her  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the 
splendour  below  her,  when  mountains,  palace,  and  forests  fell  together 
in  one  chaotic  mass,  and  in  their  places  stood  twenty  proud  churches, 
exactly  like  each  other,  with  pointed  windows  and  high  steeples. 
She  thought  she  heard  the  organs,  but  it  was  the  melodious  murmur- 
ing of  the  sea.  They  were  now  close  upon  the  churches,  which,  how- 
ever, changed  into  a  fleet  of  stately  ships,  and  when  she  looked  down 
upon  them  these  were  again  changed  into  a  sea-mist,  which,  like 
swelling  sails,  swept  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  constant  change 
'  was  going  on  before  her  eyes,  one  picture  taking  the  place  of  the  other  ; 
and  now  she  at  length  saw  the  real  land,  which  for  a  time  was  to  be 
her  and  her  brothers'  abode.  There  arose,  in  soft  outlines,  the  most 
wonderful  blue  mountains,  cedar  forests,  cities,  and  palaces ;  and  long 
before  the  sun  had  gone  down,  Eliza  sat  before  a  cave  covered  inside 
and  out  with  luxuriant  green  creepers,  as  if  decorated  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  with  the  most  costly  tapestry. 

"  Now  we  shafl  see  what  you  dream  here  to-night,"  her  youngest 
brother  said,  as  he  showed  her  her  sleeping  apartment 

''  Oh,  may  I  but  dream  how  I  can  disenchant  you  I"  she  said,  and 
this  thought  occupied  her  incessantly  till  she  retired  to  rest.  She  then 
prayed  fervently  to  God  for  assistance,  and  even  in  sleep  her  prayer 
continued,  till  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  floating  high  up  in  the 
air,  towards  the  cloud  palace  of  the  Fairy  **  Morgana,"  when  the  Fairy 
herself  came  towards  her,  so  beautiful  and  luminous,  and  yet  resembling 
the  old  woman  who  had  given  her  the  berries  in  the  forest,  and  told  her 
of  the  eleven  swans  with  the  golden  crowns. 

"  Your  brothers  can  be  saved,"  the  Fairy  said ;  "  but  will  you  have 
sufficient  courage  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task? 
Certainly  the  sea  is  softer  than  your  delicate  hands,  and  yet  it  polishes 
the  hard  stones ;  but  then  it  does  not  feel  the  pain  your  tender  fingers 
will  have  to  experience ;  it  has  no  heart,  and  therefore  cannot  suffer 
from  the  anxiety  and  agony  you  must  necessarily  endure.  Do  you  see 
these  stinging -nettles  in  my  left  hand  ?  Of  these  there  are  quantities 
growing  round  the  cave  in  which  you  sleep ;  such  only,  and  those  which 
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are  sometimes  seen  on  the  graves  in  chnrchyardsy  will  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required, —  rememher  this.  You  must  gather  them 
yourself,  if  even  they  raise  blisters  on  your  skin.  These  you  must  crush 
with  your  naked  feet,  and  you  will  obtain  yam,  with  which  you  must 
make  eleven  shirts  with  long  sleeves,  and  throw  them  over  the  wild 
swans.  If  you  succeed  in  this,  as  I  trust  you  will,  the  charm  will  be 
inmiediately  broken ;  but,  of  all  things,  do  not  forget  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  From  the  moment  that  you  begin  your  work  up  to  the  hour — 
the  very  minute — that  the  task  is  accomplished,  you  must  not  speak  a 
single  word,  if  even  years  should  pass  by,  for  the  first  syllable  your  lips 
should  utter  would  penetrate  your  brothers'  hearts  like  a  dagger.  On 
your  tongue  hang  their  lives.     Remember  all  this !" 

The  Fairy  then  touched  the  sleeping  girl's  hand  with  the  nettles, 
and  she  was  awakened  by  the  burning  pain.  It  was  broad  daylight, 
and  dose  by  her  side  lay  a  nettle,  just  like  those  she  had  seen  in  her 
dream.  She  fell  upon  her  knees,  thanked  her  heavenly  Father  for  His 
mercy,  and  left  the  cave,  in  order  to  begin  her  work. 

She  thrust  her  tender  hands  amongst  the  nasty  nettles,  which  bumed 
like  red-hot  coals,  so  that  her  hands  and  arms  were  covered  with  blisters ; 
but  that  she  would  cheerfully  bear,  if  she  could  but  save  her  dear 
brothers.  She  crushed  each  nettle  with  her  naked  feet,  and  with  her 
blistered  fingers  wound  the  yam. 

Immediately  after  sunset  her  brothers  came,  and  they  were  greatly 
frightened  to  find  her  apparently  dumb.  They  thought,  at  first,  it  was 
a  new  charm  of  their  wicked  step-mother's;  but  when  they  saw  the 
dreadful  state  of  their  noble  sister's  hands,  and  the  nettles  by  her  side, 
they  understood  what  she  was  doing  for  their  sakes,  and  the  youngest 
cried  bitterly  over  her.  Wherever  his  tears  fell  she  felt  no  pain,  and 
the  burning  blisters  disappeared. 

The  whole  night  she  continued  her  work  without  ceasing,  for  she 
could  have  no  rest  till  she  had  saved  her  dear  brothers ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  following  day,  whilst  the  swans  were  absent,  she  sat  at  work  in 
her  solitude,  and  never  had  the  time  flown  so  quickly.  One  shirt  was 
finished,  and  instantly  she  began  another. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  the  merry  sound  and  echo  of  huntsmen's 
horns  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  young  Princess  was  filled  with 
fear  and  dread.  The  noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  she  plainly 
heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and,  trembling  with  anxiety,  she  with- 
drew into  the  cave,  and,  having  tied  the  nettles,  which  she  had  gathered 
and  crushed,  into  a  bundle,  she  seated  herself  upon  it,  as  if  to  protect 
this  her  most  valuable  treasure  firom  all  danger. 
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The  next  moment  a  Urge,  fierce-looking  dog  broke  through  the 
hoehes,  and  immediately  after  a  eeoond,  and  then  a  third.  They  barked 
fiirioQflly,  ran  back,  and  then  appeared  again,  and  in  a  few  minntes  all 
the  huntsmen  stood  before  the  cave,  of  whom  the  handsomest  was  King 
of  the  land.  Quickly  he  advanced  towards  Eliza, — never  had  he  seen 
so  beautiful  a  girL 

^*  How  did  you  get  here,  you  lovely  child?"  he  asked;  but  EBsa 
shook  her  head  sadly,  for  she  dared  not  speak,  as  her  brothers'  lives 
depended  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  hiding  her  hands  under  her  apron, 
that  the  King  might  not  see  what  she  was  sufiering. 

"  Follow  me,"  he  said ;  ''  for  here  you  must  not  remain ;  and  if  you 
are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful,  I  will  clothe  you  in  silk  and  satin, 
place  the  golden  crown  upon  your  head,  and  you  shall  dwell  in  my 
splendid  palace."  With  diese  words  he  lifted  the  fainting  and  struggling 
Princess  upon  his  horse ;  and  as  she  continued  to  cry  and  wring  her 
hands,  he  said,  "  Calm  yourself,  you  lovely  girl !  for  it  is  only  your  good 
I  wish,  and  some  day  you  will  thank  me  with  all  your  heart"  He 
galloped  off  over  the  beautiful  mountains,  carrying  his  lovely  burden 
before  him  on  his  horse,  and  the  huntsmen  followed. 

Towards  sunset  the  magnificent,  regal  city,  with  its  churches  and 
domes,  rose  from  the  valley,  forming  an  inimitable  panorama ;  and  the 
King  hastened  to  conduct  his  charming  companion  to  the  palace,  where 
sparkling  fountains  played  in  the  lofty  marble  halls,  decorated  with 
paintings  and  curiosities ;  but  she  had  no  eyes  for  all  the  splendour,  as, 
buried  in  grief,  ehe  continued  to  cry.  Unresistingly  she  allowed  the 
ladies'  maids  to  array  her  in  princely  garments,  put  pearls  in  her  hair, 
and  draw  silk  gloves  on  her  blistered  hands. 

As  she  now  appeared,  her  beauty  was  so  dazzling,  that  the  whole 
court  bowed  down  before  her,  and  the  King  at  once  declared  her  his 
future  bride,  although  the  Archbishop  shook  his  head,  whispering  to 
his  friends,  that  the  beautiful  forest  maiden  was  no  doubt  a  witch,  who 
blinded  and  deceived  the  King. 

But  the  King  shut  his  ears  to  such  suspicions,  the  music  sounded 
louder,  the  most  delicious  refreshments  were  provided,  and  he  hastened 
the  preparations  for  more  splendid  festivities.  Through  the  most 
delightful  gardens  Eliza  was  conducted  to  splendid  apartments,  where 
the  loveliest  girls  surrotmded  her  with  joyous  dances;  but  no  smile 
parted  her  lips,  nor  ray  of  merriment  lighted  up  her  eyes ;  no,  eveiy 
feature,  and  her  whole  expression,  denoted  the  deepest,  all-consuming 
sadness.  The  King  then  opened  a  small  room,  by  the  side  of  her 
sleeping  apartment,  which  was  painted  and  fitted  up  in  exact  imitation 
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<^  ihe  cave  in  the  forest  where  he  had  found  her.  On  the  floor  lay  the 
yam  which  ehe  had  made  from  the  netdes,  and  which,  in  apite  of  her 
Borpriee  and  fear,  she  had  so  carefnlly  made  np  into  a  bundle,  and  from 
the  ceiling  hnng  the  one  shirt  she  had  already  finished. 

^  Here  yon  can,  in  imagination,  return  to  your  former  home,"  the 
King  said.  ''  Here  is  the  work  at  which  you  were  occupied ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  present  splendour,  afford  you  pleasure  to 
think  sometimes  of  the  past** 

When  Eliza  saw  these  things,  which  were  of  such  inestimable  value 
to  her,  a  happy  smile  played  around  her  lovely  mouth,  and  the  blood 
returned  to  her  cheeks.  She  thought  of  the  time  when  she  could  save 
her  brothers,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  her  gratitude  she  kissed  the 
King's  hand.  He  pressed  her  to  his  beating  heart,  and  ordered  all  the 
church -bells  to  proclaim  their  speedy  marriage.  The  charming  dumb 
girl  of  the  forest  was  Queen  of  the  coimtry. 

The  suspicious  Archbishop  whispered  evil  words  into  the  King's 
etatj  but  they  did  not  sink  as  deep  as  his  heart.  The  marriage  took 
l^aoe,  and  the  Archbishop  himself  had  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
bride's  head,  which,  in  his  with-difficulty -concealed  vexation,  he  pressed 
down  so  heavily,  that  it  hurt  her  forehead ;  but  grief  and  anxiety  for 
her  brothers  caused  her  heart  much  more  intense  suflering.  What  was 
bodily  pain  ?  Her  mouth  remained  dumb,  for  a  single  word  would 
have  destroyed  her  brothers'  lives,  but  her  eyes  expressed  the  deepest 
love  for  the  good,  handsome  King,  who  left  nothing  untried  to  cheer 
her.  Daily  she  became  more  devoted  to  him ;  oh,  could  she  but  have 
confided  in  him,  and  told  him  all  her  grief!  But  she  must  remain  dumb 
till  her  task  should  be  completed.  For  this  she  stole  away  from  his 
side  at  nights,  and  hurried  to  the  little  room,  like  the  cave  in  the  forest, 
of  which  she  always  carried  the  key  with  her.  Here  she  worked, 
finishing  one  shirt  i^ter  the  other,  but  when  she  wanted  to  begin  the 
seventh  she  had  no  more  yam. 

She  knew  that  in  the  churchyard  the  same  sort  of  nettles  grew, 
which  she  might  use,  but  she  must  gather  them  herself,  and  how  could 
she  do  that  unnoticed  ? 

''  Oh  I  what  is  the  pain  in  my  fingers,'*  she  thought,  "  compared  to 
the  agitation  of  my  heart  ?  It  must  be  ventured,  and  my  heavenly 
Father  wiU  not  withdraw  His  protection  from  me  in  this  hour  of  trial." 
With  fear  and  trembling,  as  if  she  were  about  to  commit  a  bad  action, 
she  stole  down  into  the  garden,  through  the  avenue  and  along  the 
deserted  streets  to  the  churchyard.  With  horror,  she  there  beheld  a 
circle  of  the  most  revolting  witches,  who  threw  off  their  disgusting  rags. 
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aod  began  digging  with  their  long,  bony  fingers  down  into  the  newly- 
made  graves.  She  had  to  pass  close  by  die  side  of  them,  and  they  fixed 
their  evil  eyes  upon  her,  but,  praying  to  herself,  she  hastily  gathered  the 
burning  nettles  and  carried  them  home  to  the  palace. 

Only  one  human  being  had  seen  her  during  her  night  expedition, 
and  that  was  the  Archbishop,  who  was  up  and  awake  whilst  others 
were  sleeping.  There  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  his  suspicions  were 
well  founded,  that  all  was  not  right  with  the  Queen.  She  was  evidently 
a  wicked  sorceress,  who  had  bewitched  the  King  and  all  the  people. 

In  the  confessional  he  told  the  King  his  suspicions,  and  aU  that  he 
had  seen;  and  as  his  venomous  tongue,  with  cruel  eloquence,  nttered  the 
words,  the  carved  images  of  the  saints  shook  their  heads,  as  if  to  say, 
''  It  is  not  so,  Eliza  is  innocent"  But  the  Archbishop  explained  it 
otherwise,  maintaining  that  they  confirmed  his  words.  Two  large  tears 
rolled  down  the  King's  cheeks,  and  with  the  first  seeds  of  suspicion 
sowed  in  his  breast  he  returned  to  the  palace.  At  night  he  pretended 
to  be  asleep,  but  watched  Eliza  as  she  got  up.  Every  night  she 
repeated  this,  and  each  time  he  followed  her  noiselessly  and  saw  her 
enter  the  littie  room,  the  door  of  which  she  immediately  locked  after 
her. 

Day  after  day  the  King's  countenance  became  more  sombre,  and 
Eliza,  in  secret,  fi^tted  at  this  change,  the  reason  for  which  she  could 
not  guess ;  and  her  heart  was,  besides,  torn  by  the  most  acute  suffering 
on  account  of  her  unfortunate  brothers,  who,  as  wild  swans,  were  still 
wandering  about  far  firom  her.  Bitter  tears  fell  upon  the  satin  and 
velvet  of  her  regal  attire,  where  they  lay  like  glittering  diamonds ;  but 
all  the  people,  seeing  such  splendour,  only  envied  her.  Her  task  was  at 
lengtli  nearly  accomplished ;  only  one  shirt  still  remained  to  be  done ; 
but  she  had  no  more  yam,  and  not  a  single  nettie  of  which  to  make  any. 
Once  more,  therefore,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  she  must  go  to  the 
churchyard  to  gather  a  few  handfuls.  She  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  that  lonely  walk  and  the  hateful  witches,  but  her  will  was  as  finn  as 
her  trust  in  the  Ruler  of  the  destiny  of  man. 

Eliza  went,  but  followed  at  a  distance  by  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  lost  sight  of  her  as  she  disappeared  through  the  churchyard- 
gate,  which  they  no  sooner  reached  than  they  saw  the  witches  as  Eliza 
had  seen  them.  Shuddering,  the  King  averted  his  face  from  the  scene 
of  horror,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  group  he  imagined  her  whoee  head 
but  a  short  time  back  had  rested  on  his  breast 

"  The  people  shall  judge  her,"  he  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice ; 
and  the  people  condemned  her  to  be  burned. 
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Slie  was  dragged  from  her  magnifioent  rooms  to  a  damp  hole,  where 
the  wind  whistled  incessantly  through  the  window,  but  ill  secured  by 
the  rusty  iron  bars.  Instead  of  velvet  and  satin,  they  gave  her  the 
bundle  of  nettles  she  herself  had  gathered  in  the  churchyard,  for  her  to 
lay  her  head  upon  ;  and  for  a  covering  they  gave  her  the  harsh  burning 
shirts  she  had  made.  Nothing  could  have  been  so  welcome  to  her,  and 
immediately  she  resumed  her  painfal  work,  praying  at  the  same  time 
with  increased  fervour.  The  rabble  sang  songs  in  derision  of  her,  and 
there  was  not.  one  being  to  console  her  with  a  single  word  of  pity. 

Towards  evening  she  heard  the  "  whirring  "  of  a  swan's  wings  dose 
to  the  grating  of  her  window.  It  was  her  youngest  brother,  who  at 
length  had  found  her,  and  she  smiled  with  delight  and  happiness,  though 
there  was  scarcely  a  doubt  but  what  this  would  be  her  last  night.  But 
now  her  work  was  nearly  finished,  and  her  brothers  were  at  hand. 

The  Archbishop  came  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  her,  as  he  had 
promised  the  King ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  by  signs  gave  him  to 
understand  that  she  wished  to  be  left  alone.  In  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant night  of  her  Hfe,  her  work  must  be  finished,  or  all  would  have  been 
in  vain, — all — her  sufferings,  tears,  silence,  and  sleepless  nights.  The 
Archbishop  went  away  uttering  angry  words,  but  poor  Eliza  knew  that 
she  was  ionocent,  and  without  ceasing  she  continued  her  work. 

The  little  mice  ran  about  the  floor  quite  tame  and  fearlessly ;  they 
dn^ged  the  nettles  and  laid  them  at  her  feet,  that  they  might  be  of  some 
use  to  her,  and  a  thrush  sat  on  one  of  the  iron  bars  of  her  window,  sing- 
ing, as  merrily  as  it  possibly  could,  during  the  whole  night,  that  the 
prisoner  might  not  lose  her  courage. 

It  was  just  the  break  of  day,  an  hour  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
when  the  eleven  brothers  appeared  at  the  palace  gate  and  desired 
earnestly  to  be  conducted  to  the  King,  but  they  were  answered  that  it 
was  impossible,  as  it  was  still  night,  and  they  dared  not  wake  the  King 
from  his  sleep.  They  begged,  they  threatened,  when  the  guards  came, 
and  at  length  the  King  himself.  Just  then  the  sun  rose,  and  no  longer 
were  any  brothers  to  be  seen,  but  eleven  wild  swans  flew  over  the 
palace. 

An  innumerable  concourse  of  people  crowded  together  to  witness  the 
burning  of  the  witch.  A  miserable  horse,  a  walking  skeleton,  dragged 
the  cart  in  which  she  sat.  A  loose  smock  of  sackcloth  had  been  thrown 
over  her,  and  her  beautiful  long  hair  hung  down  upon  her  shoulders, 
surrounding  her  noble  face,  childishly  pibus,  like  that  of  an  angel.  She 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  there  was  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement  of 
her  lips,  whilst  her  fingers  with  strained  velocity  strove  to  finish  the 
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ahnost-accomplished  tafik,  which  she  would  not  give  up,  even  on  her  way 
to  death.     At  her  feet  lay  the  ten  finished  shirts. 

*'  Look  at  the  witch  I"  the  rahble  cried,  "how  she  presses  her  lips 
together.  There  is  no  hymn-book  in  her  hands, — no,  she  is  going  on 
with  her  horrid  sorcery.  Let  us  tear  the  Satanic  work  into  a  thousand 
shreds." 

They  began  to  press  upon  her,  intending  to  deprive  her  of  the 
fruits  of  the  noblest  sisterly  sacrifice  and  love,  when  eleven  white  swans 
surrounded  her,  and  the  crowd  fell  back  in  terror. 

"  That  is  a  sign  from  heaven  of  her  innocence,"  many  whispered,  but 
they  dared  not  say  it  out  loud. 

The  executioner  now  laid  hold  of  the  unfortunate  Princess's  hand, 
when  hastily  she  threw  the  eleven  shirts  over  the  swans,  and  in  their 
places  there  suddenly  stood  eleven  handsome  Princes ;  but  the  youngest 
of  them  had  a  swan's  wing  instead  of  one  of  his  arms,  for  one  sleeve  was 
wanting  to  his  shirt,  though  his  good  sister  Elijsa  had  striven  with 
unexampled  industry  to  finish  it 

"  Now  I  may  speak,"  she  said.     "  I  am  innocent !" 

And  the  people,  who  saw  what  had  happened,  bowed  down  before 
her,  as  before  a  saint,  whilst  she  sank  lifeless  into  her  brothers'  anns,  so 
violently  had  anxiety,  fear,  and  pain  affected  her. 

"  Yes,  she  is  innocent !"  her  eldest  brother  exclaimed,  and  whilst  he 
was  relating  all  the  events  that  had  occurred,  a  sweet  scent,  as  of  thou- 
sands of  roses,  filled  the  air,  for  each  stick  of  the  pile  that  was  to  con- 
sume the  Princess  had  taken  root,  and  they  formed  a  h\gh  thick  hedge 
of  dark  red  roses.  But  higher  than  the  rest  was  one  flower  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  which  shone  as  a  silver  star,  crowning  the  red  tint  of  a  fine 
sunrise.  This  flower  the  King  plucked  and  laid  it  upon  Eliza's  breast, 
when  animation,  for  a  short  time  suspended,  returned,  and  peace  and 
happiness  filled  her  heart. 

All  the  bells  rang  of  their  own  accord,  whilst  innumerable  flights  of 
birds  gathered  around,  dud  there  was  a  bridal  procession,  back  to  the 
palace,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 
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THE  8AJTDMAN. 

JO  one  in  the  whole  worid  knows  bo  m&ny  storiea  u  the  Sandman ; 

yes,  he  ia  an  incomparable  master  in  story-telling. 
Of  an  evening,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  and  the  children 
are  sitting  qnietly  at  the  table,  or  in  their  little  chain,  the  Sandman 
comes ;  he  comes  np  the  sture  without  the  slightest  noise,  for  he  walks 
in  his  stocktnga  only ;  gently  he  opens  the  door,  and  throws  sand  into 
the  children's  eyes, —  fine,  fine  Band,  but  so  much  of  it  that  they  can 
keep  their  eyes  open  no  longer,  and  therefore  they  cannot  see  him.  He 
steals  doee  behind  them,  and  as  soon  as  his  warm  breath  touches  the 
ba(A  of  their  necks  their  heads  become  heavy  and  sink  forward.  Bnt  it 
.doee  not  hurt  them, — oh,  no  I — for  the  good  Sandman  only  plays  off 
,  that  joke  upon  them,  which  is  in  reality  his  serione  earnest  for  the  good 
of  hia  young  charges.  He  only  wishes  them  to  be  quiet,  and  it  is  best 
for  them  to  be  taken  to  bed.  He  wants  them  to  be  silent,  in  order  to 
tell  them  stories,  quite  andiitnrbed,  as  he  sits  on  their  beds  after  they 
are  asleep. 

The  Sandman's  dress,  although  not  according  to  the  last  faediion,  is 
handsome,  and  even  eleganL  His  coat,  resembling  rather  a  loose  tunic, 
is  of  a  rich  silk,  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  colour,  for  it  is  green, 
1^1  or  blue,  according  to  how  the  gentlnnan  turns.  Under  each  arm 
ha  carries  an  umbrella,  the  one  of  which  is  lined  thnmgh  and  through 
with  the  most  beautiful  pictores,  aud  this  he  holds  over  the  good  childnn, 
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BO  tlut  dnring  the  whole  night  they  dream  the  moet  d^ghtfnl  sloriee, 
whereu  in  the  other  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen,  and  that  ha 
opena  over  the  naoghty  children,  eo  that  they  aleep  heavily,  and  whan 
they  awake  of  a  morning  have  not  dreamed  anything. 

Now  we  shall  aee  how  the  Sandman,  during  a  whole  week,  came 
regnlarly  every  night  to  a  KttJe  boy  whose  name  was  Pred  ;  and  hear 
slao  what  he  told  him.  There  are  exactly  seven  atoriea,  for  the  week 
baa  seven  daya. 


MoNDAT. 


'X 


"  Now,  pay  attendon,"  the  Sandman  said  at  night,  after  he  had 
,  covered  Fred  np  warm  in  hia  soft  bed,  "  for  I  will  ahow  you  something 
worth  looking  at"  Suddenly  all  the  little  planta  in  the  china  flower- 
pots grew  to  large  trees,  which  spread  out  their  long  branches  picta- 
resquely  across  the  walls  of  the  room,  forming  a  lea^  dome  at  the  top, 
so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  beantitiil  green-honse.  The  branches 
were  thickly  covered  with  flowers  and  buds,  and  each  of  the  thouaands 
of  flowers  was  more  beautiful  than  a  roae,  they  had  such  a  delightful 
scent ;  and  if  one  wished  to  eat  them,  were  sweeter  than  any  of  the 
preserved  frnita  which  the  confectioner  baa  in  hia  ahop.    The  fruits 
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themBelves  shone  like  pfnre  gold,  and  altogether  it  was  a  scene  of    ^^ 
Bplendonr  such  as,  perhaps,  only  Aladdin  saw  in  the  enchanted  cave.  • 
Nor  -was  there  any  want  of  the  most  delicious  cakes  and  tartlets,  so  full 
of  jam  that  they  could  scarcely  contain  it     That  was,  indeed,  a  state  of 
happiness ;   hut  at  that  moment  there  arose  a  dreadful  moaning  and 
sighing  in  the  tahle-drawer,  where  Fred's  school-books  were  kept 

''  What  can  that  be  ?"  the  Sandman  said,  going  up  to  the  noisy 
table^   the  creaking  drawer  of  which  he  pulled  out  at  once.      The 
moaning  and  sighing  proceeded  from  a  slate,  set  in  a  wooden  frame, 
with  metal  comers,  for  a  wrong  figure  had  got  into  the  sum,  which 
was,  in  consequence,  near  upon  falling  to  pieces.     The  hopping  and 
jumping  of  the  slate-pencil,  fastened  with  a  piece  of  string  to  the  frame, 
like  a  chained  dog,  were  truly  deafening,  in  its  strained  but  fruitless 
efforts  to  correct  the  gross  mistake  in  the  algebra  sum.     Then  Fred's 
copy-book  began  complaining  so  bitterly,  that  it  was  quite  distressing  to 
listen  to  it     At  the  beginning  of  each  line,  all  the  way  down  the  leaves, 
was  written  a  capital  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  small  letter  next  to 
it^  as  copies,  written,  no  doubt,  by  the  master,  and  all  along  the  lines 
were  unreadable  hieroglyphics,  thinking  themselves,  in  their  unpardon- 
able vanity,  exact  representations  of  the  copies.     Fred  had  scratched 
these  down,  and  they  were  all  falling,  head  first,  over  the  lines,  which 
were  intended  for  them  to  stand  upon. 

''  Look,  this  is  the  way  you  should  hold  yourselves,"  the  Copies 
cried,  impatiently.  *'  Look  here  !  in  this  manner,  with  a  graceful  bend 
to  one  side." 

"We  would  willingly  do  so,"  Fred's  letters  answered,  "but  we 
cannot,  we  are  so  badly  made." 

"  You  must  feel  the  edge  of  the  knife,  then,"  the  Sandman  said, 
threateningly  holding  up  his  finger. 

"  Oh,  no!"  they  cried,  entreatingly,  and  they  stood  upon  the  hne,. 
so  straight,  and  with  such  ease,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  them. 

"  There  will  be  no  stories  to-night,"  the  Sandman  said,  "  for  I  must     » 
drill  these  crazy  letters.    One,  two  !"  and  he  drilled  them  so  thoroughly 
that  they  stood   as  gracefully  as  only  the  best  writing-master  could    ^^ 
accomplish ;  but  when  he  had  gone,  and  Fred  looked  at  them  in  the        i 
moining^  they  were  as  bad  as  ever. 


Attdersen'e  TaUt. 


Tuesday. 

As  Boon  as  Fred  was  in  bed,  the  Sandman  tuncHed  tlie  different 
pieces  of  fnrmtare,  and  all  began  to  chatter ;  bnt  each  only  talked  of 
itself,  without  paying  any  attention  to  what  the  other  said.  Over  tbe 
drawers  there  hang  a  large  painting  in  a  gilt  frame,  representing  a 
landscape  with  high,  old  trees,  flowen  in  the  grass,  and  a  lai^  river, 
which  wonnd  round  the  wood,  past  Beveral  castles,  till  it  was  lost  in  die 
wild,  raging  sea. 

The  Sandman  only  gently  t«uched  the  [dotnre,  and  immediately  the 
birds  in  it  began  to  dng,  the  branches  of  the  trees  moved,  set  in  motion 
by  the  wind,  and  the  flight  of  the  clouds  was  evident,  for  their  shadows 
'  conld  be  plainly  seen  gliding  across  the  landscape. 

The  Sandman  now  held  little  Fred  np  towards  tlie  frame.  Fred 
pnt  ont  one  leg  into  the  punting,  right  into  the  grass,  and  there  he 
stood.  The  snn  ahone  throogh  the  fresh,  green  leaves,  as  if  smiling 
upon  him.  He  ran  down  to  the  water,  and  seated  himself  in  a  little 
boat  which  lay  there,  as  if  on  purpose  for  him.  Painted  red  and  whit^ 
the  little  craft  looked  almoet  like  a  Dutch  tulip ;  the  sails  glittered  like 
silver  ;  and  six  swans,  all  with  gold  crowns  on  the  lower  part  of  thdr 
necks  and  a  bright  blue  star  on  their  heads,  drew  the  boat  swiftly  past 
the  green  forests,  in  which  the  trees  spoke  eloquently  of  robbers  and 
witches,  and  the  flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  little  dvee,  as  well  as  of 
other  things  which  their  sisters,  the  bntterfliea,  bad  told  them. 
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The  moet  beautiful  fisli,  with  scales  like  gold  and  silver,  swam  after 
the  boat,  one  occasionally  venturing  on  a  jump  into  the  air,  and  then 
going  splash  into  the  water  again,  whilst  birds,  blue  and  rod,  large  and 
small,  followed  in  two  long  rows.  The  gnats  danced  in  the  air,  and 
the  cock-chafers  hunmied,  ''  Whoooo !  whoooo ! "  and  each  had  its 
owTk.  particular  story  to  teU. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  joyous  trip  along  the  flowing  stream.  At  one 
time  the  forests  were  thick  and  dark,  tiien  like  the  most  delightful 
g^arden,  with  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  to  the  right  and  left  were  vast 
palaces  of  glass  and  marble.  Bplaididly-dressed  Princesses  leaned  over 
the  fpit  railings  on  the  terraces,  all  little  girls  whom  Fred  knew  well, 
having  formerly  played  with  them,  and  each  of  them  stretched  out  her 
hand  towards  him,  smilingly  offering  the  dearest  litde  sugar-pig  that 
any  cake-woman  ever  sold.  As  he  sailed  past,  Fred  laid  hold  of  one 
end  of  the  pig,  whilst  the  Princess  held  tight  hold  of  the  other,  so  that 
each  had  a  piece;  but  Fred  had  the  largest  By  the  side  of  each 
palace  litde  Princes  kept  watch,  shouldering  their  gold  swords,  and 
throwing  regular  showers  of  figs  and  tin-soldiers,  so  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  their  being  real  Princes. 

Now  he  passed  through  forests,  and  then,  as  it  were,  through  large 
looniB  or  imperial  dties,  till  he  came  to  the  village  where  his  nurse 
li'ved, — she  who  had  carried  him  as  a  baby  in  her  arms,  who,  depriving 
beiBBlf,  had  stilled  his  hunger  and  thirst,  and  who  had  loved  him  almost 
as  a  mother.  She  nodded  to  him,  and  sang  the  pretty  little  verse  which 
ahe  herself  had  compoBed  and  sent  to  him,^- 

«  I  think  of  you,  so  oft,  so  oft !  — 

Yoa  know,  my  love,  my  darling  Fred ! — 
I've  kissed  your  little  lips,  so  soft, 

Your  forehead,  and  your  cheeks  so  red  ! 
I  heard  yon  utter  your  first  word, 

Then  was  I  forced  to  say  farewell ! 
But  ever,  ever,  may  the  Lord 

Bless  yon,  my  Pred,  where'er  you  dwell ! " 

And  all  the  birds  sang  too,  the  flowers  dangled  backwards  and 
forwaids  on  their  stalks,  and  the  old  trees  nodded  as  if  the  Sandman 
had  been  telling  them  these  stories.    What  wiU  not  people  imagine ! 
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Wedhebdat. 

In  what  torrents  the  rain  came  down,  bo  that  Fred  could  hear  it 
even  in  hia  sleep ;  the  whole  town  eeemed  one  lake,  and  when  the  Sand* 
man  opened  the  window  the  most  magnificent  ship  lay  anchored  cloeeto 
the  bouse  where  the  good  Uttle  boy's  parents  lived. 

"  Will  yon  sail  with  me,  little  Fred  1 "  the  Sandman  asked.  "  Yon 
can  visit  far,  far  distant  fordgn  lands  dnring  this  night,  and  be  back 
in  time  for  school  to-morrow  morning." 

Then  snddoily  Fred  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  the  rain  1^ 
off,  and  the  sky  became  clear ;  in  short,  it  could  not  be  more  favourable 
or  beautiful  than  it  was.  Quickly  they  sped  on,  through  straight  ud 
crooked  streets,  and,  as  if  flying,  tnmed  round  to  the  Jeft  of  the  church, 
and  then  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  vast,  wild  eea,  with  waves 
and  foam.  They  had  long  lost  sight  of  land,  when  they  saw  above  than, 
in  the  air,  a  numerous  body  ofpilgrims,  nothing  but  long-legged  storks, 
who,  like  themselves,  came  from  their  distant  home,  bound  for  a  wanner 
country.  One  stork  flew  immediately  after  the  other,  in  a  close  column ; 
and  they  had  already  left  several  hundred  miles  behind  them,  in  coa< 
sequence  of  which  one  of  them  was  so  tired  that  his  wings  could 
scarcely  carry  him  any  furdier ;  he  was  last  in  the  row,  and  gradually  < 
he  renudned  farther  and  further  behind,  at  the  same  time  sinkiug  low« 
and  lower.   He  made  a  few  more  desperate  efforts,  but  in  vain.  Already 
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liiB  feet  touched  the  cordage  of  the  ship,  and,  shaking  with  fear,  he  slid 
down  the  sail,  till,  plump,  he  stood  quite  confused  upon  the  deck. 

He  was  immediately  seized  by  the  ship-hoy,  who,  dancing  with 
delight  at  his  catch,  put  him  into  the  «hicken-house,  with  the  chickens, 
j^eeee,  and  ducks.  The  poor  Stork  did  not  know  how  he  ought  to 
b^ave,  whether  with  dignity,  according  to  his  rank,  or  whether  quite 
humbly,  and  for  consideration  his  feathered  companions  left  him  neither 
peace  nor  time. 

''  Do  just  have  a  look  at  this  one,"  the  Chickens  said. 

And  the  proud  Cock,  making  himself  as  tall  as  he  could,  asked  the 
new-comer,  with  the  airs  of  a  policeman,  who  and  what  he  really  was. 
The  Ducks  waddled  backwards,  and  most  awkwardly  knocking  against 
each  other,  cried,  with  a  nasal  twang,  ''£e  quick!  be  quick!  will 
vou?" 

Then  the  8tork  told  them  about  hot  Africa,  and  the  Pyramids,  and 
of  the  ostrich  that  races  across  the  desert  like  a  wild  horse ;  but  the 
Ducks  did  not  imderstand  a  word  he  said,  and  again  sidling  and  back- 
ing against  each  other,  mumbled, ''  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  new- 
comer is  a  stupid  and  impertinent  Monsieur." 

"  Yes,  he  is  stupid — as  stupid  as  an  owl !"  the  Cock  cried,  letting 
big  shrill  voice  have  xmrestrained  play.  "Stupid,  stupid,  stupid!" 
Then  the  Stork  was  quite  silent,  and  thought  of  his  dear  Africa. 

"  What  inimitable,  thin  legs  you  have !"  cackled  a  fat  Goose ;  "  how 
much  are  they  a  yard  ?  " 

"Quack!  quack!  quack!"  the  Ducks  sneered,  but  the  Stork  pre- 
tended not  to  hear. 

"  You  may  as  well  laugh  with  the  rest,  MonsieufXongleg,"  the 
(jroose  said, "  for  it  \!>as  very  wittily  spoken ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  too  low 
for  such  a  high  gentleman.  Cackle!  cackle!  cackle!"  and  the  Ducks 
joined  in,  "  Quack!  quack!  quack!"  as  if  they  had  to  help  the  Geese 
in  watching  the  ship,  like  another  Capitol. 

But  Fred,  who  was  considerably  annoyed  by  the  uproar,  and  the 
injustice  of  the  whole  feathered  company  to  the  interesting  Egyptian 
g^uest,  made  an  attack  upon  the  chicken-house  and  released  the  Stork, 
who  had  been  driven  into  a  comer  by  his  numerous  persecutors.  The 
Stork,  hearing  himself  caUed  by  name,  hopped  joyfully  on  to  the  deck, 
and,  having  now  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  spread  out  his  wings  and 
flew  away,  nodding  to  his  little  champion,  as  if  to  thank  him  for  his 
assistance.  He  flew  off  to  a  warmer  country,  where  he,  no  doubt,  hoped 
shortly  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  of  the  same  old,  noble  race ;  for  it 
coiold  easily  be  seen  that  he  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  love.     The 
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Dvcln  onktuiDed  to  "qnack,"  tlie  OeesB  to  "cackle,"  and  tlte  Cod 
crowed,  m  that  his  comb  vu  aa  red  u  fiie  with  the  exerdoo. 

"  To-morrow  we  will  m&ke  soup  of  yon,  yon  stupid,  nurow- minded 
Mt  I"  Fred  said,  and  spoke  so  loai  that  it  w^d  him.  Only  half  awake, 
he  tabbed  his  eyes,  as  he  Uy  in  Jbis  >of^  warm  bed,  when  iba  chardi 
doiA  Btnick  wTen,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  exactly,  he  bad  to  be  in  school, 
to  he  had  not  mneh  time  to  waste. 

It  wM  certainly  a  wonderfiil  voyage  the  Sandman  had  taken  biM 
that  night 


Tbtrbbat. 

"Do  yon  know  what?"  the  SuidmaD  said;  "but  do  not  be 
frightened ;  yon  shall  now  see  a  Kttle  Monse ;"  and  he  abetched  out  his 
hand,  in  wldch  he  held  the  pretty,  nimble  <»«attite  toward  the  boy, 
smiling  sweetly  in  hie  sleep.  "  The  little  Mouse  has  come  to  invite  you 
to  a  fredding,  for  two  little  bnt  stately  Mice  are  going  to  be  married 
to-night.  It  is  trne  they  live  eomewhat  low  down,  namely,  nnder  the 
flooring  of  yonr  mother's  store-room,  hut  it  is  said  to  be  a  most 
convenient  pkce." 

"  Bnt  how  shall  I  get  through  the  little  Monse's  hole  in  the  floor?" 
Fred  ukei,  in  alarm. 

"  L«ave  that  to  me,"  the  Sandman  said,  with  the  self-satisfied  tir  of 
tiie  most  perfect  confidence.  "I  shall  have  no  diEGculty  in  making  yon 
small  enough  ;"  whereupon  he  tonched  Fred,  who  became  smaller  and 
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smaller,  till  Ite  was  nothing  near  as  big  as  a  finger.  "  Ton  can  now 
borrow  the  Tin-soldier's  clothes,  which,  I  think,  will  jnst  fit  yon,  for  it 
always  looks  well  to  wear  nniform  in  the  company  of  ladies." 

"  That  is  tme,"  Fred  said,  and  the  same  moment  he  was  dressed  in 
the  clothes  of  the  smartest  of  the  Tin-soldiers. 

"  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  seat  yonrself  in  yonr  moiher*s 
thimble  ?*'  the  pretty  little  Mopae  said  with  its  little  voice,  "  and  then  I 
shall  have  the  hononr  to  drag  yon." 

"  I  am  qnite  ashamed  that  yon  shonld  have  that  tronble,"  Fred  said, 
with  a  graceful  bow,  but,  seating  himself,  was  dragged  off  to  the  wedding. 

The  first  part  of  their  way  lay  through  a  passage  running  down- 
wards under  the  floor,  which  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  the  thimble  to  glide  through,  and  this  ingenious  tunnel  was 
illuimnated  by  the  phosphoric  light  of  dried  herrings*  heads,  instead  of 
torches. 

"  Does  it  not  smell  delightfol  here  ?  "  the  Htde  Mouse  that  dragged 
him  squeaked.  '*  The  whole  passage  has  been  rubbed  in  with  hog's 
lard  from  top  to  bottom.     What  can  be  more  delicious  ?" 

They  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  tastefully-decorated  room,  for 
taste  is  the  first  consideration  with  Mice,  as  well  as  with  many  human 
beings,  though  their  tastes  differ.  To  the  right,  inside  the  room,  stood 
the  most  lovely  litde  lady -mice,  giggling  and  whispering  in  each  other's 
ears,  as  if  they  were  m^ng  game  of  each  other,  and  to  the  left  stood 
the  gentlemen-mice,  most  perseveringly  stroking  their  chins ;  whilst  in 
the  middle,  seated  side  by  side,  in  a  piece  of  transparent  rind  of  cheese, 
were  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  kissing  each  other,  quite  unabashed  by 
all  the  company. 

Fresh  guests  were  constantly  arriving,  till  the  crowd  grew  so  great 
that  they  almost  squeezed  each  other  to  death ;  and  now  no  one  could 
get  either  in  or  out,  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  thought  proper  to 
take  their  place  right  in  the  centre  of  the  only  door.  The  whole  room 
was  well  smeared  with  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  that  was  all  the  refreshment 
they  got ;  but  ought  they  not  to  be  satisfied  with  smelling  that  ?  For 
dessert,  however,  a  pea  was  shown  them,  on  which  an  ingenious  Mouse 
had  nibbled  the  names,  that  is,  the  first  letter  of 'the  names,  of  the  newly- 
married  couple.     That  was  something  quite  extraordinary. 

All  the  Mice  protested  that  they  had  never  experienced  the  pleasute 
of  being  present  at  so  splendid  and  interesting  a  wedding ;  and  that  the 
conversation,  in  particrdar,  had  been  so  witty,  varied,  and  rich  in  material 
for  thought 

Fred  then  drove  home  again.     There  was  no  denying  that  he  had 
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been  in  very  grand  company;  but  then  be  bad  had  to  make  himself  v( 
Rtnall,  beddes  putting  on  a  Tin-soldier'e  tmiform.  Truly,  no  vm 
•acrifice! 


Friday, 

"  It  is  incredible  bow  many  there  are  amoi^  the  elder  people  wiio 
would  often  gladly  seize  me  in  my  flight,"  the  goodnatured  Sandman 
said,  "  more  particularly  those  who  have  committed  any  wicked  actionii. 
'Good  Old  Smdman!'  they  say  to  me, 'our  eyea  will  not  close  at  all,  and 
thus  we  lie  the  whole  night  Bleepleaa  and  see  all  our  bad  deeds,  which, 
in  the  form  of  frightM  Uttle  imps,  ait  at  the  edge  of  oar  beds,  sprinkling 
boiling  water  over  as,  and  sometimee  boiling  oil  If  you  would  but 
come  and  drive  them  away,  that  we  might  have  a  little  quiet  sleep' — 
and  then  they  sigh  bo  deeply — 'we  will  gladly  pay;  the  money  lies  there 
at  the  window ;  take  as  much  aa  yea  like  ;  take  it  all.'  But  I  do  nothing 
for  money ;  money  is  of  no  nse  to  me,"  the  Sandman  said. 

"How  are  wfc  to  paaa  this  night?"  Fred  asked,  for  he  waa  no 
longer  afraid  of  his  old  friend  and  amusing  companion  of  every  night. 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  know  whether  you  are  inclined  to  come  to  another 
wedding,  though  it  will  be  quite  a  different  Kte  to  that  of  last  night"    ' 
the  Sandman  said,  with  the  most  serious  face  in  the  world,     "  Your 
Bister's  big  doll,  which  looks  like  a  man,  and  is  called  Hermann,  is  going 
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to  mAny  the  doll  Bertha,  and,  as  it  is  her  hirthday,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  preeents." 

**  Yes,  I  know  that,"  Fred  said,  '^  for  when  the  doUfi  want  new 
clothes,  my  sister  makes  them  keep  their  birthday,  or  marries  them. 
That  has  happened  at  least  a  hundred  times." 

*'  Tea,  bnt  to*night  will  be  the  hondred^and-first  time/'  the  Sand- 
man broke  in,  '*  and  when  the  hundred-and-first  time  is  over,  all  is 
over,  and  therefore  this  fete«will  be  so  particnlarly  splendid.  Just 
look." 

Fred  did  look,  and  with  the  greatest  cariosity,  towards  the  table  to 
which  the  Sandm^m  pointed.  There  stood  the  pretty  little  card-board 
house,  with  all  the  windows  lighted  np,  and  in  front  of  the  house  the 
Tin-soldiers  presented  arms.  The  betrothed  sat  on  the  floor,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table,  half  cheerfully  and  half  sadly,  ot, 
at  any  rate,  thoughtfully,  looking  down  upon  the  ground,  for  which, 
perhaps,  in  their  present  position,  they  might  have  more  reasons  than 
one.  But  the  Sandman,  to  whom  Fred*s  Grandmother's  black  apron 
served  as  cancmicals,  married  them,  or  joined  them  together,  giving  them 
a  perfectly  illegible,  but  otherwise  legsd,  certificate.  After  the  ceremony, 
all  the  Furniture  joined  in  the  following  pretty  song,  written  by  the 

Pencil :  — 

«<  To  them,  ye  breeses,  waft  our  song, 
To  them,  of  kid  bo  soft  and  strong. 
Press  forward  with  the  eager  throng, 
Our  homage  does  to  them  belong. 
Hurrah,  for  kid  that 's  soft  and  strong ! 
^  Echo,  loudly  repeat  oar  song !" 

Now  appeared  all  the  presents,  but  eatables  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
had  wisely  forbidden,  as  their  love  would  be  all-suffident 

**  Shdl  we  take  lodgings  somewhere  in  the  country  here,  my  dear 
Bertha  ?"  the  bridegroom  asked ;  "  or  shall  we  take  post  and  travel  on 
to  the  Continent?" 

The  inexperienced  Bertha  did  not  know  which  she  would  prefer, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  come  to  any  decision.  The 
difficulty  of  a  choice  really  became  painful,  when  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  consult  the  SwaUow,  which  had  travelled  far,  and  the 
old  Hen  in  the  yard,  which  had  five  times  reared  a  brood  of  chicks. 
The  Swallow  told  of  the  warm  countries,  where  the  grapes  are  so 
beautiful  and  large,  where  the  air  is  so  soft,  and  where  the  mountains 
appear  in  colours  unknown  in  colder  climates. 

"  But  they  have  not  got  our  green  cabbage,  which  is  not  good  till 
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ihme  has  been  a  sharp  frost,"  the  Hen  said.  "  I  was  in  ihe  eouatry 
one  Bnmmer  with  all  my  little  chicks,  where  there  was  a  sand-pi^  in 
which  we  conld  scratdito  our  hearts'  content,  and  we  had  the  nndi^nited 
right  of  entrance  into  a  garden  of  green  oabbages,— -oh,  how  gvean  tliey 
were !     I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  delightfiiL*' 

"  Bnt  one  cabbage  ia  ahrays  exactly  like  the  other/'  the  Swallow 
objected ;  **  and  ^wn  there  ia  very  bad  weather  here  sometimes." 

"  Bni  to  that  we  are  naed/'  the  Hen  said. 

"  And  it  is,  besides,  cold  here ;  it  snows,  it  freezes." 

"  Oh,  jnst  that,  as  I  have  said,  does  the  cabbage  good,"  the  Hen 
insisted ;  "  and,  besides,  we  have  it  sometimes  warm  enough.  Had  we 
not  a  summer  four  years  ago  which  lasted  quits  five  weeks,  and  it  was 
so  hot,  so  hot,  that  one  could  scarcely  breathe  ?  And  then,  too,  we  aie 
free  fipom  all  the  venomous  creatures  which  abound  in  wannar  ooimtiiea, 
and  we  have  no  robbers.  Whoever  does  not  acknowledge  our  favonied 
country  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  cepmxm 
of  all  sensible  people,  nothing  but  an  order-disturbing  rogue,  and  diould 
not  be  allowed  here  at  alL"  And  the  good,  honest  Hen  cried  aa  she 
added,  "  I  have  travelled,  too,  and  have  something  to  say  About  it 
Shut  up  in  a  coop  with  my  dear  Htde  ones,  I  was  carried  idwve  thirty 
miles,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  travelling  is  anything  but  pleasant." 

^'  Oh,  the  Hen  is  a  sensible  woman,"  the  doH  Bertha  said ;  "  neither 
am  I  much  in  favour  of  mountainous  country,  for  it  is  all  up  and  then 
down  again.  No,  after  due  consideration,  I  decidedly  vote  for  the 
sand-pit  and  the  cabbage-garden,  where  we  can  wander  about  undis- 
turbed." 

And  thus  matters  remained. 


Saturday. 

"  Awi  I  now  to  hear  stories  ?"  little  Fred  Baid,  aa  soon  as  the  Sand- 
man had  pat  litm  quietly  to  aleep. 

"  To-night  we  h&ve  no  time  for  thitt,"  be  answered,  and  opened  hie 
most  beautiful  nmbrella  over  the  boy.  "  Look  at  theae  Chinese  ;"  and 
the  nmbrella  teemed  to  be  a  large  Chinese  plate,  with  bine  tr«es, 
pointed  bridges,  and  Chineee  men  and  women,  who  stood  there  nodding 
their  heads.  "  Before  to-morrow  the  whole  world  most  be  pat  ia  order," 
the  Sandman  said,  "  for  to-morrow  ia  a  holy  day.  First,  I  must  go  into 
the  chorch- steeples,  to  see  whether  the  little  chnrcb-sprites  hare  poliahed 
the  bells  properly,  that  their  sonnd  may  be  dear  ;  I  maat  go  ont  into 
the  fields  to  see  whether  the  winds  have  blown  the  dost  off  the  graae 
and  leavee ;  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  I  mast  qaickly  fetoh 
down  all  the  stars,  in  order  to  polish  them.  I  carry  them«n  vay  coat- 
tail,  bat  they  have  all  to  be  nombered  first,  as  well  as  the  holes  in  which 
they  are  fixed  ap  there,  so  that  they  may  be  put  back  in  their  proper 
places,  or  they  might  not  fit  tightly,  and  we  should  have  too  many 
falling  stars." 

"  Listen  to  me.  I  pray,  Mr.  Sandman,"  said  an  (M  Portrait  which 
hung  in  the  room.  "I  am  Fred's  Great-grandfather — do  you  know 
that?  Now,  I  am  oertunly  very  much  obliged  to  yon  lor  telling  the  boy 
Btoriee,  but  you  must  not  fill  his  head  widi  such  groee  fabehoods.    The 
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stars  CAODot  be  tabu  down  And  poliabed,  for  they  are  regular  and 
perfect  heavenly  bodies,  like  our  earth." 

"Many  thanks,  old  Great-grandfather,  many  thanks!"  the  Sand- 
man answered,  who,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  busy,  took  pleasure  in  the 
fiin,  "  You  are  the  venerable  head  of  the  family — the  real  old  one,  but, 
for  all  that,  I  am  older  than  yon.  I  am,  in  fact,  a  real  classic  heath«n. 
vhom  the  Romans  and  Greeks  used  to  crU  the  god  of  dreams.  From 
times  immemorial  I  have  been  a  visitor  in  the  first  houses,  and  stiD 
continue  so,  for  I  am  everywhere  received  with  open  arms.  I  know 
how  to  manage  big  and  small — indeed,  I  am  suited  to  alL  But  now 
you  can  relieve  me  for  once  in  a  way,  and  amuse  tlie  little  sleeper  with 
merry  tales."  And  away  went  the  Sandman,  not  forgetting  to  tab 
his  umbrella  with  him. 

"  One  has  no  right,  I  suppose,  to  express  an  opinion,"  the  old 
Portrait  grumbled. 

And  Fred  awoke  out  of  hia  sweet  sleep. 
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"  Good  evening  !"  the  Sandman  said,  and  Fred  nodded,  but  then 
he  jumped  up,  and  quickly  tamed  the  portrait  of  hia  Great-grandfather, 
witii  the  face  to  the  wall,  so  that  it  might  not  join  in  the  tslk,  as  it  did 
the  night  before. 
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"  Now  you  are  going  to  tell  me  stories,  my  dear  Sandman,"  the 
little  boy  said,  coaxingly ;  "  but  wait,  I  will  tell  you  what  about.  Of 
the  five  green  peas  that  lived  in  the  same  pod,  or  of  my  Lord  Oocksleg 
who  made  love  to  Lady  Chickenleg,  or  of  the  Darning-needle  that  was 
BO  fine  that  it  thought  itself  a  sewing-needle.*' 

"  There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  even,"  the  Sandman 
answered  "  You  know,  my  dearest  Fred,  that  I  prefer  showing  you 
things ;  and  now  I  will  show  you  my  brother,  who  is  likewise  called  the 
Sandman,  but  he  only  comes  once  to  all  creatures  that  have  life,  and 
then  he  takes  them  with  him  on  his  horse,  and  tells  them  stories.  Un- 
fortunately he  only  knows  two,  one  of  which  is  so  wonderful,  that  no 
one  in  the  world  can  imagine  it,  and  the  other  so  horrible  that  it  cannot 
be  described."  The  Sandman  then  helped  Fred  to  climb  up  into  the 
window,  and  said,  "Now  you  shall  see  my  brother,  the  other  Sand- 
man, who  is  also  called  Death,  but,  believe  me,  he  does  not  look  as  bad 
as  he  is  drawn  in  picture-books — all  bones.  That  which  you  see 
looking  so  bright  on  his  dress  is  all  silver  embroidery.  He  wears  the 
most  beautiful  hussar's  uniform.  A  short  cloak  of  black  velvet  hangs 
behind  him,  on  to  the  fiery  horse.     See,  how  he  gallops  past !" 

And  Fred  saw  how,  as  he  rode  along,  he  took  up  both  old  and 
young  people  upon  his  horse.  Some  he  took  before,  whilst  others  he 
seated  behind  him,  but  he  always  asked  them  first,  "  What  character 
does  your  book  show  you  to  bear?" 

"  Good !"  they  invariably  answered. 

''I  must  see  it  myself,"  he  then  said,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
show  him  their  books.  AH  those  who  bore  the  characters  of  "  very 
good,"  and  "  exceedingly  good,"  had  their  places  in  front  of  him,  to 
listen  to  the  heavenly  story,  but  those  who  were  marked  "pretty 
good,"  "middling,"  or  "bad,"  were  seated  behind  him,  and  had  to 
hear  the  horrible  story.  They  trembled  and  cried,  and  would  have 
thrown  themselves,  head  first,  off  the  horse,  but  they  could  not,  for  it 
was  as  if  they  had  grown  to  it. 

"Why,  Death  is  the  more  beautifal  Sandman  of  the  two!"  Fred 
exclaimed ;  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him." 

"  And  you  need  never  fear  him,"  the  Sandman  said,  "  if  you  take 
care  that  you  have  a  good  character." 

"  Now  that  is  instructive,"  the  Great-grandfather's  Portrait  mum- 
bled. "  It  was  of  some  use  speaking  my  mind,"  and  the  good  man  was 
quite  pleased. 

Well,  that  is  the  story  of  the  Sandman ;  and  now,  my  children^  may 
he  tell  you  something  himself  to*night. 


THE  tiai-T  LITTLE  DUCK. 

IT  WM  BO  deMglitfiil  in  the  country,  for  Bummer  wa*  at  the  height  of 
ite  BplendoDT.  The  com  was  yellow,  the  oate  green,  the  h&y,  heaped 
into  cocks  in  the  meadow  below,  looked  like  little  grass  hillocks,  and  tlw 
Btork  Btrutted  about  on  ita  long,  red  legs,  chattering  Egyptian,  for  that 
iraa  the  language  it  had  learnt  from  its  mother.  | 

The  fieldn  and  meadows  were  surronnded  by  more  or  leas  thickly- 
wooded  forests,  which  also  enclosed  deep  lakes,  the  smooth  watan  of 
which  were  sometimes  raffled  by  a  gentle  breeze.  It  was,  indeed, 
delight^  in  the  country.  In  die  bright  euuehine  stood  an  old  mannon 
surronnded  by  a  moat  and  wall,  strong  and  proad  almost  as  in  the 
feudal  times.  From  the  wall  all  the  way  down  to  the  water  grew  ■ 
complete  forest  of  bnrdock-leaveB,  which  were  so  high,  that  a  little  child 
conld  stand  upright  mtder  them  ;  it  was  a  real  wilderness,  eo  quiet  lad 
sombre,  and  here  sat  a  Duck  upon  her  neet  hatohing  a  quantity  of  eggs ; 
but  she  was  almost  tired  of  her  tedious,  though  important,  occnpalun, 
for  it  lasted  eo  very  long,  and  she  seldom  had  any  Tisttorn.  The  other 
ducks  preferred  swimming  about  on  the  moat  and  the  canals  that  ru 
through  the  garden,  to  vinldng  her  in  her  solitude. 

At  length,  however,  there  was  a  cracking  iu  one  of  tlie  ^gs,  then 
in  a  eecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eiztih.  "  Fiep !  pep ! "  sounded 
from  here  ;  "  Piep  I  piep  I "  sounded  from  there,  at  least  a  dosen  timet. 
There  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  life  in.the  eggs,  and  the  littJe  half-naW 
creatures,  their  dwellings  having  become  too  ctotfined  for  them,  thmsl 
out  their  heads  as  out  of  a  window,  looking  quite  confused.  '    J 
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'*  Quick  I  quick !"  their  mother  cried,  ao  the  little  ones  made  as  much 
ha^te  as  they  possibly  could.  They  stared  about  them,  as  if  examining 
the  green  leaires,  and  their  mMher  let  them  look  as  long  as  they  liked, 
for  green  is  good  fo^the  eyes. 

"  How  large  the  world  is !"  they  said ;  and  certainly  there  ky  b^ore 
ihem  a  much  more  extensive  space  than  in  their  eggs. 

"  Do  youcmagine  this  is  t^e  whole  world  ?'*  their  mother  answered. 
**  Oh,  no,  it  stretches  far  beyond  the  garden,  and  on  the  ol^r  side  the 
meadow,  where  the  parson's  cows  are  grazing,  thongh  I  have  never  been 
there.  But  yon  are  all  here,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  added,  with  true  maternal 
solicitude,  and  she  stood  up,  whereby,  in  spite  of  all  her  care,  there  was  a 
great  overthrow  and  confusion  amongst  the  little  ones.  **  No,  I  have 
not  them  all  yet^"  she  said,  sighing.  "  The  largest  of  the  eggs  lies  there 
stQL  How  mnch  longer  is  it  to  last  ?  It  is  becoming  really  too  wear- 
ily."    She  mustered,  however,  all  her  patience,  and  sat  down  again. 

**  How  are  you  getting  on  ?"  an  old  Duck  inquired,  coming  to  pay 
her  friend  a  formal  visit 

'*  With  one  of  the  eggs  there  seems  no  end  of  the  tronble,"  the  over- 
tired mother  complained.  **  The  shell  must  be  too  thick,  so  that  the 
poor  little  thing  cannot  break  through ;  but  you  must  see  the  others, 
which  are  the  prettiest  little  creatures  that  a  mother  could  ever  wish  for. 
And  what  an  extraordinary  resemblance  they  bear  to  their  father,  who 
is  certainly  the  handsomest  drake  in  the  whole  yard,  but  he  is  giddy 
and  faithless,  as,  indeed,  all  men  are !  He  has  not  visited  me  once  here 
in  my  soUtude." 

*'  Show  me  the  egg  which  will  not  bnrst,"  the  old  Duck  said, 
inteirupting  her.  *'  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  a  torkey's  egg.  I  was 
once  i^ayed  the  same  trick,  and  precious  trouble  I  had  with  the  little 
ones,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  water.  How  I  coaxed,  scolded,  and 
fumed,  but  all  of  no  use,  they  would  not  be  induced  to  go  in.  Now  let 
me  examine  the  obstinate  egg.  Yes,  it  is  just  as  I  suspected ;  it  is  a 
turkey's  egg.  Take  my  advice,  leave  the  nest  and  go  and  exercise  the 
other  little  ones  in  swimming,  for  you  are  not  bound  by  any  duties 
towards  this  cheat." 

"  I  would  rather  sit  a  little  longer  on  it,"  the  other  said,  shaking 
her  head.  '*  I  have  already  had  so  much  trouble,  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  I  am  kept  to  it  a  day  or  two  longer  or  not" 

"  Oh,  if  yon  like  it,  I  have  no  objection,"  the  old  one  answered,  and 
with  a  stiff  courtesy  took  her  leave,  philosophising  on  her  way,  "  she'll 
have  trouble  enough  with  it" 

At  length  the  large  egg  burst  '' Piep,  piep!"   cried  the  tardy 
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confer,  and  he  fell  head-foremost  out  of  the  shell.  He  was  so  big  and 
ugly,  that  his  mother  scarcely  dared  look  at  him,  and  the  more  she  did 
so  ^e  less  she  knew  what  to  say.  At  last  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily, 
''  That  is  certainly  the  most  frightfully  curious  youmg  drake :  can  it  pof « 
sibly  be  a  turkey?  But  wait,  we  will  soon  see,  for  into  the  water  lie 
eheJl  go.  I  win  push  him  in  myself,  without  further  to-do ;  and  then^ 
if  he  cannot  dive  and  swim,  he  may  drown,  and  serve  him  right  too!'* 

The  following  day  it  was  splendid  weather,  the  sun  shming  brightly 
upon  the  burdock-leaves,  and  the  duck  mamma  with  her  whole  family 
waddled  down  to  the  moat  "8plash!"  and  she  was  in  the  water. 
"  Quick,  quick !"  she  cried,  and  one  duckling  after  another  followed  her 
example ;  not  one  would  remain  behind.  The  water  closed  over  their 
Jieads,  but  they  immediately  came  to  the  top  again  and  swam  most 
beautifully.  Their  legs  moved  of  their  own  accord,  and  even  the  ugly, 
grey  late-comer  swam  merrily  with  them. 

"  He  is  no  turkey,"  the  old  Duck  said ;  "  only  see  how  quiddy  he 
moves  his  legs,  and  how  straight  he  holds  himself !  Yes,  he  is  my  ovn 
ilesh  and  blood;  and,  after  all,  on  more  careful  examination,  he  is  a 
good-looking  fellow  enough.  Now  follow  me  quickly,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  into  the  world,  and  present  you  in  the  poultry-yard. 
But  mind  you  keep  dose  to  me,  that  no  one  may  tread  on  you,  and,  of 
all  things,  take  caie  of  the  cat." 

They  reached  the  yard,  wh^re  there  was  a  dreadfully  noisy  commo- 
tion, for  two  worthy  families  were  disputing  about  the  head  of  an  eel, 
which  the  cat  took  from  both  of  them. 

"  So  it  is  in  the  world,"  the  Mother-duck  said,  and  her  month 
watered,  as  she,  too^  would  have  gladly  had  the  eeVs  head,  for  which 
she  had  a  particular  weakness.  ''Now  move  your  legs,"  she  said,  "and 
bow  prettily,  slightly  bending  your  necks,  before  the  old  duck  you  see 
there,  for  she  is  considered  the  highest  of  all.  She  is  of  pure  Spanish 
blood,  and  therefore  she  is  so  solemn  and  proud.  Do  you  see  she  has  s 
piece  of  red  doth  round  her  left  leg,  which  is  something  extraordinarily 
splendid,  and  the  greatest  mark  of  distinction  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  duck  ?  It  means,  that  she  shall  be  known  to  all  beasts  and 
men,  and  that  she  is  to  enjoy  the  most  unusual  piece  of  good  fortune — 
to  end  her  days  in  peace.  Make  haste,  my  children,  but,  for  goodness* 
sake,  don't  turn  your  legs  in  so,  for  a  well-bred  young  duck  must  keep 
its  legs  far  apart,  just  like  papa  and  mamma.  Imitate  me  in  all  things, 
and  pay  attention  to  the  word  of  conunand.  Wlien  you  bow,  do  not 
neglect  to  bend  your  neck  gracefully,  ai^  then  boldly  say,  '  Quack, 
quack!'     Nothing  more  ! " 
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So  they  did,  but  the  other  Ducks  round  about  looked  upon  them 
with  contempt,  and  said,  out  quite  loud,  "  Well,  well,  now  aU  this  stupid 
pack  is  to  be  foisted  upon  us,  as  if  we  were  not  numerous  enough  with- 
out them  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  require  any  increase  of  that  sort,*— and, 
oh,  dear !  just  look  at  that  one  big  thing !  such  a  deformity,  at  least, 
we  will  not  allow  amongst  us  I"  Hereupon  an  upstaft  Drake  made  a 
rush  at  the  poor,  green-grey  youngster,  and  bit  him  in  the  neck. 

"  Leave  him  alone ! "  cried  the  highly -incensed  mother,  **  for  he  is  not 
doing  anything  to  offend  you ;  and  I  will  hot  allow  him  to  be  iQ-used." 

**  That  may  be ;  but  for  his  age  he  is  much  too  big  and  peculiar,'* 
the  snappish  Drake  answered ;  "  and  naturally,  therefore,  he  must  be 
put  down," 

"  They  are  very  pretty  children,  indeed,  that  mamma  has  there," 
the  old  Duck  with  the  red  cloth  round  her  leg  said,  "  aH  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  one  only,  and  he  has  certainly  not  succeeded." 

''I  am  very  sorry,  gracious  madam!"  the  mother  answered,  with 
difficulty  swallowing  her  mortification.  '*  He  is  certainly  not  a  pattern 
of  beauty,  but  he  has  a  charming  disposition,  and  swims  as  well  as 
any  of  them;  indeed,  I  may  say  a  little  better;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
he  win  grow  up  handsome  enough,  when,  instead  of  growing  taller,  he 
spreads  out,  and  gains  roundness  of  form.  He  lay  too  long  ih  the  egg, 
and  therefore  has  not  his  proper  shape."  Whilst  she' spoke  thus  in  the 
youngster's  favour,  she  did  heir  best  to  smooth  down  his  gxey-gieen 
uniform  where  it  had  been  ruffled.  '^  Besides,"  the  good  mother  con- 
tinued, warmly,  '*  the  same  fulness  and  eiegance  of  form  is  not  expected 
from  a  drake  as  from  a  duck.  I  have  an  idea  that  he  will  make  his 
way." 

"  The  other  little  ones  itre  charming,"  the  old  Spanish  Duck 
repeated.  ''  Now  make  yourselves  at  home,  and  if  you  should  happen 
to  find  an  eel's  head,  you  may  bring  it  me  without  hesitation.  You 
understand  me  I " 

And  now  they  were  at  home. 

But  the  poor,  ugly  green-grey  youngster,  who  had  come  last  out  of 
the  egg,  was  bitten,  jostled,  and  made  game  of  by  the  Ducks  as  well  as 
by  the  Chickens.  "He  is  much  too  big!"  they  all  said,  with  one 
accord.  And  the  stuck-up  Turkey,  because  he  was  bom  with  spurs, 
fancied  himself  almost  an  emperor,  gave  himself  airs,  and  strutted  about 
like  a  ship  in  full  sail,  whilst  his  fiery  head  grew  redder  and  redder. 
The  poor,  persecuted  young  thing  neither  knew  where  to  stand  nor 
where  to  go  to,  and  his  heart  was  saddened  by  aU  that  he  had  to  suffer 
cm  account  of  his  ugliness. 
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Thns  it  was  the  first  day,  and  day  afi»r  day  it  only  g^iew  ivone. 
The  ugly,  green-g^y  youngster  was  worried  and  hunted  by  all ;  even 
his  own  brothers  and  sisters  wen  against  him,  and  were  constanthr 
saying,  ''If  the  cat  would  but  take  you,  you  horror  1"  Hismothar, 
weighed  down  by  sorrow,  sighed,  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  noTer  bom  yon^ 
or  were  you  but  far  away  from  here  I"  The  du<^  fait  him,  the 
chickens  pecked  him,  and  the  girl  that  brought  them  their  food  kioksd 
him. 

Dri^n  by  fear  and  despair,  he  now  ran  and  fiew  as  far  as  his  tiled 
legs  and  weak  wings  would  carry  him,  till,  widi  a  great  effort,  he  got 
over  the  hedge,  which,  no  doubt,  was  not  very  low.     The  littk  smging 
birds  in  the  bushes  flew  up  in  a  fright,  and  the  young  fogitrra 
thought,  ''That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly.*'     He,  howerer,  huiried 
forward,  led  by  instinct,  towards  on  unknown  goal    This  was  a 
swamp,  surrounded  by  wood,  and  was  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  dioak  of 
wild  duoks.     Sad  and  tired  to  death,  he  remamed  here  the  whole 
night,  almost  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  whilst  the  full  moon  above 
bore  such  a  friendly  countenance,  as  if  laughing  at  the  foolish  fipgs, 
which  kept  jumping  from  the  water  on  to  the  grass,  and  back  agaia 
into  the  water,  as  if  imitatmg  the  danoe  of  merry  elves.  Early  the  next 
morning,  aroused  by  the  first  glimmer  of  the  sun,  the  wild  ducks  torn 
from  their  watety  beds  to  take  a  turn  in  the  warm  summer  air,  whn 
with  surprise  they  saw  the  stranger.    ^' What  funny  Guy  is  this?" 
they  exclaimed.    "  Where  can  he  have  come  from  ?"  they  inquind  n^ 
each  other ;  whilst  the  stranger,*with  all  possible  poHteness,  turned  fron 
side  to  side,  first  bowing  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  as  no  baUst' 
mistress,  much  less  a  ballet-master,  could  do. 

"  You  are  right-down  ugly,'*  the  wiM  Ducks  said ;  "  but  thsit  does 
not  make  much  diffsrenoe  to  us,  as  long  as  you  do  not  marry  into  ew 
family." 

The  poor  outcast  thought  of  nothing  less  than  marrying.  AH  lie 
wished  for  was  to  remain  undisturbed  among  the  rushes,  and  drink  a 
Httle  of  the  water  of  the  swamp.  Here  he  lay  two  whole  days,  when 
two  wild  Geese  arrived,  or  rather  Gkislings,  for  they  had  not  htag  come 
out  of  the  eggy  and  therefore  were  they  so  merry. 

"  Well  met,  comrade !"  one  of  them  said,  "  you  are  so  ugly,  that  I 
like  you.  Come  with  us,  for  close  by  there  is  another  swamp,  whsre 
there  are  some  wonderfully  beauti^  geese,  the  sweetest  of  young 
damsels,  who  did  not  get  married  last  autunm.  You  are  just  tk 
fellow  to  make  your  fortune  with  them,  you  are  so  exemplarily  ugly." 

"Bang,  bang!"   it  sounded  at  that  very  moment,  and  the  two 
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wild  G<MlmgA  fbll  do^m  dead,  the  water  bring  diaooloaied  witk  thdr 
Uood.  "  Bang,  bang!"  it  went  again,  and  a  quantity  of  geeae  flew 
op  from  the  roahea.  There  was  nore  firing,  for  the  aportamen  lay  all 
afoimd  the  marsh,  some  of  them  sittmg  even  in  the  branches  of  tha 
tieea  that  overhnng  the.  mass  of  rashes.  The  blue  smoke  from  the 
powder  rose  like  donds  amcmgst  the  dark  foliage,  and  '^  q[)lash'*  the 
do^  aprang  into  the  water,  little  heeding  the  fresh  bieeie  whidi 
whistled  among  the  waving  reeds.  A  nice  fright  the  poor  green-gp:<ey 
youngster  had,  and  he  was  abont  to  hide  his  head  nnder  one  of  his 
wings,  that,  at  least,  he  might  see  no  more  of  the  horrors^  when>  dose 
by  him,  appeared  an  enormous  dog,  ite  tongue  hanging  far  ont  of  its 
throat,  and  bloo<|tihiraty  rage  sparkling  in  ite  eyes.  With  wide-open 
jawB,  showing  two  formidable  row^  of  samderoos  teeth»  the  water- 
spaniel  advanced  towards  the  poor  bird,  that  now  gave  itself  up  aa 
utterly  lost,  butp  generously  disdaining  to  aeise  upon  ite  easy  prey,  the 
noUa  creature  went  on. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  the  poor  outeast  said.  ''  I  am  so  ugiy  that 
the  dog  does  not  like  to  touch  me ;"  and  he  lay  perfectly  quiet»  whikt 
the  shot  whizssed  over  his  head  amongst  the  rudies. 

Not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  did  the  firing  cease,  but  even  then  the 
poor  yoimgster,  whose  life  had  beein  saved  as  if  by  a  miracle,  did  not 
¥en9ture  to  move.  He  waited  several  hours  before  he  drew  hie  head 
from  nnder  his  wing,  and  cautioualy  looked  about  him ;  but  then  ha 
hastened,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  horror. 
Aa  before  he  had  flown  from  the  poultry-yard,  so  now,  but  with 
redoubled  exertion,  he  fled,  he  knew  not  whither.  A  boisterous  wind, 
which  followed  upon  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was  ungradous  enough  to 
have  no  consideration  for  the  scantily-oovered  traveller,  and  considerably 
impeded  his  p)9ogress,  exhausting  his  strength. 

Late  in  the  evening  our  fugitive  reached  a  miserable  cottage,  which 
was  in  such  a  wretched  state  that  it  did  not  know  on  which  side  to  fall, 
and  on  that  account  it  remained  standing  for  the  time  being.  The 
wind  blew  around  him,  and  shook  the  poor  bird  so  violently,  that  he 
had  to  seat  himself  upon  his  tail  to  be  able  to  ofibr  the  necessary 
resistance.  He  then,  with  no  small  delight,  discovered  that  the  rickety 
door  of  the  cottage,  whidi,  though  it  did  not  promise  much  comfort, 
yet  (^red  a  shelter  against  the  now  doubly-raging  storm,  had  broken 
loose  from  the  lower  hinge,  and  that  there  was  Urns  a  slanting  opening, 
through  which  he  could  slip  into  the  room;  and  this  he  did  without 
loss  of  time. 

Here  lived  an  old  woman  with  her  Tom-cat  and  her  Hen« 

s 
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The  Oat  was  a  perfect  master  in  **  pnrring"  and  in  **  wasbing/'  and 
he  could  turn  head  over  heels,  that  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  ooaM 
equal  him,  and  one  only  needed  to  rub  his  hair  repeatedly  the  contraiy 
way  to  bring  bright  sparks  from  his  back.  The  old  woman  called  him 
her  little  son.  The  Uen,  for  her  part,  had  very  thin,  short  legs,  on 
which  account  she  was  called  "  Gluck  Small-leg."  She  most  indus- 
triously laid  the  very  best  eggs,  and  her  mistress  loved  her  as  if  she 
were  her  own  child. 

Peace,  concord,  and  happiness  evidently  reigned  in  this  miserable 
hut,  as  they  do  in  many  others  of  a  like  sort. 

In  the  morning  the  strange,  unbidden  guest  was  immediately 
discovered,  when  the  Cat  began  to  purr,  and  the  Hen  to  gluck. 

"What  is  this?"  the  old  wonum  said,  and  began  a  close  exami- 
nation ;  but,  as  she  could  not  see  well,  she  took  the  young,  meagre  bird 
for  a  fat  duck,  which  had  got  into  her  room  by  mistaV^.  **  Here  is  mat 
unusual  piece  of  good  fortune  !'*  she  exclaimed,  in  joyous  surprise. 
"  Now  I  shall  have  duck's  eggs, — that  is,  if  the  stupid  thing  should 
not  at  last  prove  to  be  drake,"  she  added,  ihoughtMilly.  ''We  will 
give  it  a  triaL" 

So  the  green-grey  youngster  remained  there  three  weeks  on  trial, 
but  no  egg  made  its  appearance.  Now,  the  Cat  was  master  in  the 
house,  and  the  Hen  mistress,  and  they  used  to  say,  "We,  and  die 
world,"  for  they  thought  they  constituted  the  half,  and^by  far  the  better 
half,  of  the  world.  It  appeared  to  the  young  stranger  that  others 
might  have  another  opinion,  which  the  Hen  would  by  no  means  allow. 

''  Can  you  lay  eggs  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No." 

**  Then  please  to  hold  your  tongue." 

And  the  Cat  asked,  "  Can  you  purr,  or  arch  your  back  ?" 

"  No." 

''  Then  you  have  no  right  to  offer  an  opinion  when  sensible  people ' 
talk." 

And  the  poor,  ugly  outcast  sat  in  the  comer  quite  melancholy,  in 
vain  fighting  against  tiie  low  spirits  which  his  self-satisfied  compaQi<»s 
certainly  did  not  share.  Involuntarily  he  thought  of  the  fresh  air  and 
the  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors,  and  felt  himself  agitated  by  so  violent 
a  desire  once  more  to  be  swimming  on  the  clear  water,  and  to  sport 
about  in  the  liquid  element,  that  he  could  not  resist  one  morning,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  opening  his  heart  to  the  Hen. 

"  What  mad  fancies  are  turning  that  poor,  shallow  brain  of  youre 
again  ?  "  the  Hen  cried,  almost  in  a  rage^  in  spite  of  her  natural  quiet 
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indiffeTenoe.  **  Ton  have  nothing  to  do,  and  it  is  sheer  idleness  that 
tonnents  yon  and  pats  snch  foolish  fancies  into  your  head.  Lay  eggs, 
or  purr,  and  you  will  be  all  right." 

'**j^ttt  it  is  so  pleasant  to  swim/'  the  poor  child  answered ;  "  so 
deHghtfiil  to  dive  to  the  bottom  and  look  up  at  the  moon  through  the 
dear  water!" 

**  Yes,  that  must  be  a  great  treat/'  the  Hen  said,  oontemptuonsly. 
"  Tou  most  have  gone  stark  staring  mad.  Ask  the  Cat,  and  I  know  no 
one  more, sensible,  whether  he  likes  swimming  about  in  the  water  and' 
diving  to  the  bottom.  I  will  not  speak  of  myself,  but  just  ask  our 
mistrees ;  and  there  is  no  one  wiser  than  she  in  the  whole  world.  Do 
you  think  she  has  a  fancy  for  diving  and  swimming  ?" 

'*  You  do  not  understand  me,"  the  poor  Duckling  sighed. 
"  And  if  we  do  not  understand  you,  pray  who  can,  you  conceited, 
impertinent  creature  ?"  the  Hen  replied,  warmly.  "  You  will  not,  surely, 
set  yourself  up  a^  cleverer  than  the  Cat  and  our  mistress,  not  to  mention 
m!yBelf.  Pray  think  a  little  less  of  yourself,  and  thank  your  stars  for 
all  the  kindnebs'that  has  been  shown  you.  Have  you  not  got  into  a 
warm  room  here,  and  amongst  company  from  whom  you  may  learn 
some  good  ?'  But  you  are  a  shallow  prattler  and  a  long-necked  dreamer, 
whoee  society  is  anything  but  amusing.  You  may  believe  me,  for  I 
mean  really  well  with  you,  and  therefore  tell  you  things  you  do  not 
like  to  hear,  which  is  a  proof  that  I  am  your  true  friend.  Now,  of  all 
things,  mind  that  you  lay  eggs  and  learn  how  to  purr." 

*'  I  think  I  shall  wander  out  into  the  world,"  the  young  Duck  said, 
mustering  up  courage. 

"  Do  so,  by  aU  means,"  the  Hen  answered,  with  contempt.  "  One 
comfort,  we  sh^U  lose  nothing  by  your  absence." 

And  no^  the  green-grey  youngster,  without  many  parting  civilities, 
began  his  wanderings  again,  leaving  the  inhospitable  hut  without 
regset,  and  he  hurried  towards  the  so-much-longed-for  water.  He 
swam  about  joyously,  and  boldly  dived  down  right  to  the  bottom,  from 
whehce  he  saw  the  pale  moon  like  a  rolling  ball;  but  at  length  the 
loneliness  and  death-like  silence  became  oppressive,  and  when  another 
creature  did  appear,  it  was  sure  to  be  with  the  same  greeting  as  of  old, 
namely,  "  Oh,  how  frightful  you  are !" 

It  was  now  late  in  autumn,  with  frequent  storms  of  snow  and  hail, 
and  the  brown  and  yellow  leaves  from  the  forest  danced  about,  whipped 
by  the  wind,  whilst  above  all  was  a  cold  leaden  colour.  The  crows  sat 
in  the  hedge  and  cried,  "  Caw !  caw !"  with  sheer  cold.  It  makes  one 
shiver  to  think  of  it.     The  poor  outcast  was  anything  but  happy. 
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One  frosty  evemng,  wbfen  the  son  was  setdng,  like  a  fieiy  vbed 
in  the  gigantic  triumphal  car  of  the  creation,  a  quantity  of  niBgnifioeiit 
large  birds  swept  past,  and  the  ugly,  gieen-giey  youngster  thought  he 
had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful,  and  at  die  same  time  imporing. 
Their  spotless  plumage  shone  like  driven  snow,  and  they  utteted  a  ciy, 
half  singing  half  whistling,  as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  in  tlieir  flight 
towards  more  extensive  lakes.    A  strange  sensation  came  over  the  poor 
young  Duck,  and  he  turned  round  and  round  like  a  top,  and  stxetcliing 
out  his  neck  after  the  departing  birds,  gave  a  cry,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  so  loud  and  shrill  that  he  was  frightened  at  it  himaell     When 
they  qidte  disappeared  from  his  sight,  he  enddenly  dived  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  when  he  rose  again  was  as  if  beside  bimseiE 
From  that  moment,  never  could  he  forget  those  beauti&l,  happy  birds ; 
he  did  not  know  that  they  were  called  swans,  nor  where  tlwy  were 
flying  to,  but  he  loved  them  as  he  had  never  loved  an3rthing  before. 
He  did  not  envy  them  in  the  least,  for  how  could  it  ever  enter  his  head 
to  wish  himself  so  splendid  and  beautiful  ?    He  would  have  been  oon* 
tented  to  live  among  the  stupid  ducks,  if  they  would  but  have  left  him 
in  peace,  a  neglected,  ug^y  thing. 

The  winter  grew  so  bitterly  cold,  that  the  poor  yonng  creature  had 
to  swim  about  incessantly  to  pievent  the  water  freezing  quite  over. 
Night  after  night  the  hole  became  less,  till  at  last,  exhausted  by  oon-> 
stant  exertions,  he  got  frozen  tight  into  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  peasant  came  that  way,  and  sedng  the  poor 
bird  in  so  wretdbed  a  plight  he  had  compassion  on  it,  and  ventured 
boldly  on  to  the  ice,  for  he  was  a  good  Christian,  and  not  one  of  thoae 
who  first  see  that  no  inconvenience  will  attend  an  act  of  kindness. 
With  his  wooden  shoes  he  broke  the  ice,  extricated  the  to  aU  appearance 
dead  bird,  and  carried  him  home  to  his  wife,  whem,  in  a  warm  room, ' 
the  green-grey  youngster  soon  recovered  animation  and  strength. 

The  children  wished  to  play  with  him,  but  the  young  DtbIdb 
thought  they  were  bent  on  ill-using  him,  so  in  his  fnght  he  fiew  into  an 
earthenware  milk-pan,  which  he  turned  over,  and  the  milk  ran  about 
the  floor.  The  woman  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  raised  her  hands  in 
consternation,  which  thoroughly  bewildered  the  poor  bird,  and  he  flew 
into  the  freshly-made  butter,  and  then  into  the  flour-tub,  and  out 
again.  Oh,  what  a  figure  he  was  now!  Bewaifing  her  loaaes^  the 
woman  pursued  him  with  the  tongs,  and  the  children,  langhing  and 
shouting,  rolled  over  each  other  as  they  tried  to  catch  him. 

Fortunately  for  our  youngster,  who  was  now  no  longer  green-g^rey, 
but  of  a  delicate  paste  colour,  the  door  was  open,  and«  taking  advantage 
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of  the  general  oonfdsioa,  he  rufihed  out  into  the  open  air,  and  with 
difficulty  fluttered  to  eome  bushes,  not  fiar  off,  where  he  sank  down, 
exhAoatedy  into  the  deep  snow.  Here  he  lay  unconscious,  as  in  a 
torpor. 

But  it  would  be  too  painfol  to  follow  the  poor  outcast  through  all 
his  misfortunes,  and  to  witness  the  misery  and  privation  he  suffered 
during  that  severe  winter ;  we  will  therefore  only  say  that  he  lay  in  a 
dreamy  state  amongst  the  rushes  in  the  marsh,  when  the  sun  again 
began  to  shine  warmly  upon  the  earth,  and  the  larks  began  to  sing, 
for  it  waa  eariy  spring. 

Then  the  young  Drake  spread  out  his  wings,  which  had  grown 
much  stronger,  and  with  ease  they  carried  him  away,  so  that  almost 
before  he  knew  it,  he  found  himself  in  a  large  garden,  where  the  fruit- 
trees  were  in  all  the  splendour  of  fdU  blossom,  and  the  lilac  scented  the 
air,  whilst  the  green  branches  hung  down  to  the  stream  which  wound 
picturesquely  through  the  soft  lawn.  Oh,  it  was  so  spiinglike  and 
enchanting !  and  a  short  distance  before  him  three  beaatifi:d  white  swans 
came  sailing  along  the  water  from  behind  some  bushes.  The  poor, 
hitherto-despised  outcast  knew  the  magnificent  birds,  and  suddenly  a 
feeKng  of  deep  sadness  came  over  him. 

**  I  will  fly  to  them,  the  beautiful  birds  1  and  they  will  take  my  life, 
because  I,  ugly  as  I  am,  have  ventured  to  go  near  them.  But  it  does 
not  matter,  for  it  will  be  better  to  be  killed  by  them  than  being  bitten 
by  the  ducks,  pecked  by  the  chickens,  and  kicked  by  the  girl  in  the 
poultry-yard,  or  sufiering  all  the  hardships  of  this  winter."  Agitated 
by  these  feelings,  without  further  consideration,  but  with  assumed  con- 
fidence, he  swam  towards  the  three  swans,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  stranger,  shot  through  the  water  with  rounded  wings  and 
ruffled  feathers  to  meet  him. 

'*  Kill  me !"  the  poor  thing  said,  and  with  bent-down  head  awaited 
his  death  iii  quiet  resignation.  But  what  did  he  now  see  in  the  clear 
water?  He  saw  hi8.own  reflection ;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  ugly,  dirty, 
green-grey  bird, — no,  it  was  a  proud,  princely  swan  I 

True,  he  was  hatdied  by  a  duck,  but  why  should  that  not  happen 
to  a  swan's  egg  ? 

The  now  snow-white  youngster,  with  the  lovely  form,  heartily 
rejoiced  in  the  misery  and  hardships  of  his  early  youth,  for  he  could 
the  better  appreciate  all  his  happiness,  and  the  heavenly  beauty  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  And  the  large  swans  surrounded  him  with 
a  friendly  welcome,  and  lovingly  stroked  his  neck  with  their  bills. 

Just  then  two  young  children  appeared  in  the  garden,  running 
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merrily  down  to  the  water,  into  which  they  threw  bread  for  the 
swans. 

"  Look,  look !"  the  youngest  cried, "  here  is  a  new  one ! "  and  they 
clapped  their  hands  and  danced  about,  shouting  with  delight,  and  then 
ran  off  to  call  papa  and  manuna.  Now  fresh  bread  and  cake  were 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  all  said,  "  The  new  one  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  so  young  and  so  graceful !''  And  the  old  swans  showed 
no  envy,  but  treated  him  as  friendly  as  before. 

But  the  young  stranger  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hid  his  head  under 
his  wing.  He  scarcely  understood  his  own  feelings ;  he  was  too  happy, 
but  not  at  all  proud,  for  a  good  heart  is  never  proud.  He  thought, 
without  bitterness,  of  how  he  was  formerly  persecuted  and  mocked, 
whereas  now  all  said  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  these  magni- 
ficent birds ;  and  the  lilac,  with  its  long  green  branches  and  sweetly- 
smelling  blossom,  bent  down  to  him  in  the  water.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  he  said,  "  Such  great  happi- 
ness I  never  dreamed  of  when  I  was  the  Ugly  Little  Duck." 


THE  NEIGHBOURS. 


IT  migbt  have  been  thought  that  there  -waa  Bomethiog  oat  of  tb« 
way  going  on  in  the  village -pond,  but  there  was  nothing  up.  All 
the  dacks,  whether  lying  OD  the  water  or  etanding  on  their  heads — 
for  they  could  do  that  too — awam  with  one  accord  to  land,  where  the 
marks  of  their  feet  could  be  eeen  in  the  wet  clay,  and  they  could  be 
heard  from  afar  o£F.  The  water  was  iu  a  regular  commotion,  whereas 
before  it  had  been  like  a  looking-glass,  iu  which  could  be  eeen  every  tree 
and  every  bnsh  that  was  near,  as  well  aa  the  old  honse  with  the  holes 
in  the  gable  and  the  Bwallow's  nest,  not  forgetting  the  large  RoBe-tree, 
covered  with  flowers,  which  hung  down  from  the  wall  almost  across 
the  water.  All  stood  reflected  there  jnet  like  a  painting,  only  every- 
thing waa  npside  down,  and  when  the  water  waa  rufBed  one  thing  ran 
into  another,  and  the  picture  was  gone.  Two  feathers,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  ducks  aa  they  flew  away,  were  rocking  up  and  down, 
when  all  at  once  they  sailed  along,  exactly  aa  if  it  were  windy ;  but  there 
was  no  wind.  Then  they  lay  quiet,  and  the  water  again  became  as 
smooth  as  a  looking -glaas,  and  agun  the  gable  was  plunly  reflected, 
with  the  BwaDow'e  nest  and  the  Rose-tree.  Each  Rose  appeared  there, 
aud  they  vrere  ao  beautiful  I  but  they  themselves  did  not  Imow  it,  for  no 
one  had  told  them  so.  The  sun  ahone  between  the  delicate,  fragrant 
petals ;  and  it  was  with  the  Roses  just  as  it  is  witik  us,  when  we  are 
buried  in  thought  and  feel  particularly  happy. 
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"  How  defightfal  liie  is !"  each  Boee  said ;  "  the  only  thing  I  oonld 
wish  is,  that  I  might  kiss  the  son,  hecanse  it  is  so  warm  and  blight; 
and  then  I  shonld  Hke  to  kiss  the  Roses  that  are  down  there  in  the 
water,  they  are  so  exactly  like  ns ;  and  the  dear  little  birds  in  their  nest 
I  shonld  like  to  kiss.  There  are  some  others  above  ns,  too;  they 
stretch  ont  their  little  heads  and  *  Piep*  quite  softly ;  bnt  they  have  no 
feathers,  like  their  father  and  mother.  Those  are  good  neighboois 
of  ours,  those  aboTO  as  well  as  below.     Oh,  how  delightfol  life  is !" 

The  little  yonng  ones  abo^  and  below,  for  those  below  were  only 
reflections  in  the  water,  were  Sparrows,  and  the  father  and  mother  wen 
Sparrows.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  swallow's  nest  of  the  year 
before,  and  there  they  lay,  qnite  at  home. 

"  Are  those  yonng  dnoks?"  the  little  Sparrows  asked,  when  they 
saw  the  feathers  sailing  along. 

**  When  you  ask  a  question,  let  it  be  a  sensible  one,"  the  Sparrow- 
mother  said.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  they  are  feathers — a  living  covering 
for  the  body,  the  same  as  I  have,  and  you  will  have  some  day,  only 
ours  are  finer  ?  I  wish,  however,  that  we  had  them  up  here  in  our 
nest,  for  they  keep  one  warm.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mghtened 
the  ducks  sa  It  must  have  been  something  in  the  water ;  for  stt^y 
it  was  not  I,  though  I  did  say  '  Piep'  rather  loudly  to  you.  Those 
thick-headed  Roses  ought  to  know,  but  they  know  nothing ;  they  can 
only  look  at  themselves  and  scent  ^  air.  They  ate  stupid  neigh* 
hours!" 

"Listen  to  the  dear  little  birds  above  I"  the  Roses  said ;  "they 
begin  to  make  an  attempt  at  singing.  They  don't  quite  know  how  aa 
yet,  but  it  will  come.  What  happiness  that  must  be!  It  is  reafiy 
delightful  to  have  such  merry  neighbours  !" 

Just  then  two  horses  came  galloping  up  to  be  watered,  a  boy  with 
a  broad-brimmed  black  hat  sitting  on  the  back  of  one  of  than,  and  hs 
whistled  just  like  a  bird,  as  they  rode  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond. 
When  he  got  to  the  Rose-tree,  he  tore  off  one  of  the  Roses  and  stuck  it 
in  his  hat  and  rode  away  again,  thinking  himself  very  smart  The 
other  Roses  looked  afler  their  sister,  and  asked  each  other,  "  Where  is 
she  going  to  ?"  but  none  could  telL 

"  I  should  like  to  go  out  in  the  world,"  one  said  to  the  other ; 
"  but  here,  in  our  own  g^reen  home,  it  is  beautiful  toa  During  the 
day  the  sun  shines  so  warm,  and  at  night  the  sky  is  still  brighter,  as 
we  see  through  the  innumerable  holes  that  are  in  it" 

Those  were  the  stars  which  the  Roses  called  holes,  for  they  knew 
no  better. 
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''We  give  life  to  the  house/'  ihe  Sparrow-mother  said;  ''and 
swallowB'  nestB  bring  lack,  people  say,  wherefore  they  are  glad  to  have 
hb  ;  bat  oar  neighbonr  there,  the  lai^  Roee-tiee  by  the  nde  of  the 
wall,  caofles  dampnefis^  and  I  hope  will  be  removed  when  com  can  grow 
in  itB  place.  Roses  are  only  good  to  look  at  and  to  smell,  or  perhaps 
to  stic^  in  a  hat  I  know,  ^m  my  mother,  that  they  fall  off  ev«ry 
year,  when  they  are  pat  by  and  receive  a  French  name,  which  I  cannot 
prononnce,  and  about  which  I  do  not  trouble  myself  either.  They  aie 
then  strewed  on  the  fire,  and  are  said  to  smeU  nice.  That  is  the  whole 
of  their  Hfe,  so  you  see  that  it's  only  for  eyes  and  noees  they  serve  any 
pqrpose.     You  now  know  all  about  them  I*' 

In  the  evening,  when  the  gnats  danced  about  in  the  warm  air,  and 
the  (douda  were  so  beautifully  tinged  with  red,  the  Nightingale  came 
and  sang  to  the  Roses ;  it  sang  that  the  beautiful  in  this  world  was 
liloB  sunshine,  and  that  beauty  lived  for  ever.  But  the  Roses  thought 
tiie  Nightingale  was  einging  of  itself,  and  so  might  any  one  have 
thought  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  song  referred  to  them  ; 
but  they  were  pleased,  and  meditated  whether  aU  the  young  Sparrov?B 
uight  not  turn  to  Nightingales. 

**  I  understood  perfectly  well  what  the  bird  sang,"  the  young 
fiparrowB  said ;  ''  ihsre  was  only  one  word  I  camiot  make  out  What 
ia  beauty?" 

"  That  is  nothing,"  thdr  mother  said.  ''  It  is  only  show.  Down 
there,  at  the  manor-house,  where  the  Pigeons  have  a  house  of  their  ovni, 
and  peas  and  barley  are  thrown  into  the  yard  for  them  every  day— - 
I  have  eaten  with  them,  and  so  shall  you  some  day  (tell  me  veith 
whom  you  associate,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are) — weD,  down 
there,  at  the  manor-house,  they  have  two  birds  with  green  necks  and 
tufta  on  their  heads,  and  tails  which  they  can  spread  out  till  they 
are  like  wheels,  with  bo  many  colours  that  it  makes  one's  eyes  ache  to 
look  at  them.  They  are  called  Peacocks,  and  they  are  beauty.  They 
should  be  plucked  a  little,  and  then  they  would  not  be  different  from 
us.     I  would  have  plucked  them,  if  they  had  not  been  so  large  !*' 

**  I  will  pluck  them ! "  the  least  of  the  Sparrows  cried,  and  he  had 
no  leathers  himself. 

In  the  old  house  there  lived  two  young  people  who  loved  each 
other  very  much ;  they  were  very  industrious  and  neat,  so  it  alwa3rs 
looked  nice  in  their  room,  and  every  Sunday  morning  the  young  woman 
came  out,  gathered  a  handful  of  the  finest  Roses,  which  she  put  into  a 
tumbler  and  stood  it  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 

*'  1  can  see  that  it  is  Sunday,"  the  man  said,  kissing  his  dear  little 
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wife,  and  they  then  seated  tliemselyeB  and  read  a  Psalm,  the  snn  shiniiig 
in  at  the  window  upon  the  freeh  Roses  and  upon  the  young  oonjde. 

**  This  sight  annoys  me  I"  the  Sparrow-mother  said,  looking  Bttaight 
out  of  the  nest  into  the  room,  and  she  flew  away. 

She  did  the  same  the  following  Sunday,  for,  as  usual,  frasik  Roses 
had  been  put  in  the  tumbler ;  and  the  young  Sparrows,  being  now  fledged, 
wished  to  go  with  her ;  but  their  mother  said,  "  You  will  stop  here," 
and  they  did  stay  accordingly.  She  flew  away ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  she  was  caught  in  a  snare  made  of  horse-hair,  whidi  some  hoji 
had  fastened  to  a  branch.  The  horse-hair  cut  into  her  leg  as  if  it 
would  cut  it  o£P.  Oh,  what  pain  it  was  I  and  the  boys,  who  rushed 
forward,  seised  the  bird,  and  squeezed  the  poor  thing  terribly !  "  It  is 
only  a  Sparrow  I"  they  said,  but  still  did  not  let  it  go.  They  carried 
it  home ;  and  whenever  it  made  a  noise,  it  received  a  tap  on  the  beak. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  sold  soap  for  shaving  and  for  washing  ; 
soap  in  balls  and  in  squares.  He  was  a  merry  old  pedlar,  and  when  he 
met  the  boys  coming  along  with  the  Sparrow,  which  they  said  they 
did  not  at  all  care  about,  he  asked  them,  "  Shall  we  make  it  beautiful?*' 
The  Sparrow  shuddered  as  it  heard  the  word ;  and  the  old  man  took 
some  gold-foil  out  of  his  box,  in  which  he  had  all  manner  of  beautifbl 
colours,  and,  the  boys  having  got  him  an  egg,  he  smeared  the  Sparrow 
over  with  <^e  white  of  it,  and  laid  the  gold-foil  on,  so  that  the  bird  wu 
now  gilt ;  but  the  Sparrow  trembled  in  all  its  limbs,  not  thinkiTig  of  its 
splendour.  The  pedlar  then  tore  a  piece  of  red  doth  out  of  the  lining 
of  his  coat-coUar,  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a  oock*8-comb,  and  stuck  it 
on  to  the  Sparrow's  head. 

**  Now  you  shall  see  the  golden  bird  fly  I  '*  he  said,  letting  the 
Sparrow  go,  which,  in  the  most  dreadful  fright,  flew  off  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  How  it  did  glitter  I  All  the  Sparrows,  and  even  a  Crow — 
not  a  young  one  either — were  quite  frightened  at  the  apparition,  but 
flew  after  it  nevertheless,  for  they  wanted  to  know  what  foreign  bird 
that  might  be. 

"  Where  from  ?    Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  the  Crow  cried. 

"  Wait  a  bit !  wait  a  bit ! "  the  Sparrows  said ;  but  she  would  not 
wait  Driven  by  fear,  she  flew  towards  home;  but  the  number  of 
birds  in  pursuit  was  constantly  increasing,  some  trying  to  peck  her, 
and  all  cried,  "  Look  at  this  one  !  look  at  this  one  !" 

''  Look  at  this  one !  look  at  this  one ! "  her  children  cried,  whffli 
she  reached  the  nest.  "  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  young  Peacock,  for  it  has  all 
the  colours  that  dazzle  the  eyes,  as  mother  said.  Piep !  that  is  beauty ! " 
and   they  pecked  at  her  with  their  little  beaks  that  she  could  not 
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poflfidbly  Blip  into  the  nest,  and  she  was  so  exhausted,  that  she  could  not 
cry  ''  Piep!"  much  lees,  "  I  am  your  mother  I"  The  other  birds  now 
peeked  her  too,  and  tore  her  feathers  out,  till  she  fell,  nearly  dead,  down 
into  the  Rose-tree. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  the  Eoses  said.  "  Come,  we  will  hide  you.  Lean 
your  little  head  upon  us  !'* 

The  Sparrow-mother  spread  out  her  wings  onoe  more,  then  pressed 
them  cloeely  to  her  side  again,  and  died  amidst  her  neighbours,  the 
beautiful  fresh  Roses. 

"  Piep  I"  the  young  Sparrows  cried  in  their  nest  "I  wonder  why 
mother  does  not  come  home  ?  I  cannot  understand  it.  Gan  it  be  that 
she  is  playing  us  this  trick  to  oblige  us  to  provide  for  ourselves  ?  She 
has  kfi  us  the  house  as  an  inheritance,  but  who  is  to  be  the  sole 
possessor  when  we  have  families  ?" 

"  I  cannot  keep  you  here,  when  I  have  a  wife  and  family ! "  the 
smallest  of  them  said. 

''  I  shall  have  more  wives  and  children  than  you  I "  another  broke  in. 

"  But  I  am  the  eldest  T*  a  third  cried.  They  now  began  to  quarrel 
and  fight,  and,  plump,  one  after  another  was  pushed  out  of  the  nest. 
There  they  lay  as  angry  as  possible,  with  their  heads  turned  on  one 
side  and  with  sparkling  eyes,  which  were  turned  up  towards  the  nest. 
That  was  their  way  of  sulking. 

They  could  fly  a  little,  and  it  was  settled  between  them  that,  in 
Older  to  know  each  other,  when  they  should  meet  later  in  the  world, 
tiiey  should  cry,  "  Piep!'*  and  scratch  three  times  with  the  left  foot. 

The  little  one,  that  had  remained  in  the  nest,  made  himself  as  big  as 
possible,  for  he  was  now  a  house -proprietor ;  but  that  did  not  last  long. 
In  the  night  flames  burst  from  the  windows  and  from  under  the  roof, 
the  dry  thatch  soon  caught,  the  whole  house  was  speedily  burnt,  and  the 
little  Sparrow  with  it,  but  the  young  people  escaped  uninjured. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the  whole  of 
nature  seemed  refreshed,  as  after  a  soft  night's  rest,  there  remained 
nothing  of  the  old  house  but  a  few  black  beams,  which  leant  against 
the  chimney,  now  its  own  master.  A  thick  smoke  still  rose  from  the 
ruins,  but  before  them  stood  the  Rose-tree  quite  fresh  and  blooming, 
every  branch  and  every  flower  reflected  in  the  calm  water. 

**  How  beautiful  the  Roses  look,  before  that  black,  smoking  ruin  1"  a 
man  exclaimed,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  them.  **  I  must  have  that,  for 
it  is  a  charming  little  picture ! "  and  the  man  took  a  small  book  and  a 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  sketched  the  smoking  ruin  and  the  blooming- 
Boee-tree,  for  he  was  an  artist. 
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Laiter  in  tha  day,  two  of  tbe  Spwrows  that  had  heen  bon  than 

flew  past    "  Where  is  the  house  ?"  they  cried.    "^  Whoe  is  the  neat? 

Piep  I  aU  IS  burnt,  and  oar  strong  brother  has  perished ;  that  is  aH  he 

gained  by  keeping  the  nest.    The  Roses  haTO  escaped  trdl ;  ihere  ^k0f 

are,  their  cheeks  as  red  as  ever ;  so  it  seems  they  do  not  fret  about  their 

neighbours'  misfortune.    I  shall  certainly  not  speak  to  them  ^  and  it  ii 

my  opinion  that  it  is  very  ugly  here^" 

They  then  flew  away. 

Late  in  autumn  there  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  so  wann,  that 
one  might  imagine  it  was  the  noddle  of  summer,  and  in  the  yarl 
behind  a  gentleman's  house  all  was  so  dry  and  dean,  and  black,  lAite, 
and  red  Pigeons  wore  walking  about,  whilst  the  mothers  said  to  flieir 
young  ones,  "  Stand  in  groups,  stand  in  groups !"  for  that  waa  how 
they  looked  best. 

"  Who  are  the  little  brown  creatuies  running  about  amongst  us  ?" 
one  of  the  Pigeons  asked. 

"  They  are  Sparrows,  poor  little  things !  and  as  we  have  always 
borne  the  name  of  being  good>natured,  we  will  allow  them  to  pick  up 
what  they  can.  They  do  not  presume  to  qwak  to  us ;  and  just  aee  how 
prettily  they  scratch  with  their  feet ! " 

Yes,  they  scratched  with  their  left  foot,  and  th'at  three  tames,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  **  Piep !"  when  they  recognised  each  other,  for  diey 
were  three  Sparrows  from  the  burnt  house. 

"  There  is  good  feeding  here  I"  the  Sparrows  said,  and  the  Pigeons 
strutted  about,  holding  up  their  heads  and  talking  to  themselveB. 

**  Look  at  that  pouter  I"  one  said  to  another,  "  see  how  she  gobbles 
down  ihe  peas  I  she  gets  too  many,  she  gets  the  best !  Kourre,  koune! 
Look  at  die  ugly,  greedy  thing  I  Kourre,  kourre ! "  All  their  eym 
looked  red  and  sparkled  from  sheer  spite,  and  "  Kourre,  kourre,  kourre**" 
sounded  from  all  sides. 

The  Sparrows  ate  weU,  and  when  they  were  satisfied  went  away 
from  the  Pigeons,  speaking  pretty  freely  about  them  amongst  them* 
selves,  and  then  hopped  through  the  gate  into  the  garden ;  and  as  the 
door  of  the  summer-house  happened  to  be  open,  one  hopped  up  to  the 
threshold,  for,  being  well  fed,  he  was  valiant 

"  Piep ! "  he  said, ''  I'U  venture  so  far ! "  "  Piep !  '*  said  the  second, 
"  I'll  venture  as  fjEir,  and  further,  too !"  and  he  hopped  into  the  room. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  room,  which  the  third,  no  doubt,  saw,  and  hs 
therefore  flew  in  further  than  ihe  other,  saying,  "  AU  or  nothing !  and 
a  most  strange  place  it  is  I     What  have  we  here  ?" 

Immediately  before  the  Sparrows  was  the  Rose-tree  in  full  blossom. 
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reflected  in  IIm  water,  and  the  bla<^  beaniB  were  leaning  against  the 
chimney ;  but  how  did  all  this  get  into  the  room  of  a  gentleman's  honse  ? 
All  the  three  Sparrows  thought  of  flying  o^er  the  Rose-tree  and  the 
chimney,  bnt  only  kno(^ed  their  heads  against  the  flat  wall,  for  it  was 
a  large,  heantifnl  painting  the  artist  had  done  ftx>m  his  little  sketch. 

**  Piep!"  the  Sparrows  cried,  ''that  is  only  a  deception!  Piep! 
that  is  beanty!  Can  yon  miderstand  it,  lor  I  cannot?"  And  they 
flew  away,  for  people  came  into  the  room. 

Tears  passed  by,  the  Pigeons  went  on  much  as  usual,  and  the 
SfMOTows,  after  freeing  in  winter,  enjoyed  themselves  in  summer.  They 
were  all  engaged  or  married,  or  what  one  chooses  to  call  it  They  had 
diildren,  and,  of  course,  each  thought  its  own  the  prettiest  and  deverest. 
One  flew  this  way,  the  other  that  way,  and  if  they  met  in  the  world 
they  knew  each  other  by  the  "  Piep !"  and  the  scratching  three  times 
wi^  the  left  foot.  The  eldest  was  an  old  maid,  had  neither  child  nor 
nest,  but  had  a  great  longing  to  see  a  large  town,  and  therefore  she 
flew  to  Copenhagen. 

There  stood  a  large  house  dose  to  the  palace  and  the  water,  where 
Acre  were  ships  laden  witii  ap]^  and  with  earthenware.  The 
windows  were  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  when  the 
Sparrows  looked  through,  it  appeared  to  them  exactly  as  if  they  were 
looking  into  a  tulip,  lor  they  saw  all  imaginable  colours  and  curved  lines. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tulip  were  white  figures,  some  of  marble  and  some 
of  plaster,  but  to  the  eyes  of  a  Sparrow  tiiere  was  no  di£Eerence  between 
than.  On  the  top  of  the  house  was  a  metal  car  with  metal  horses, 
driven  by  Victory,  also  of  metal.    This  was  Thorwaldsen*s  Museum. 

"  How  dazzling  it  is ! "  the  old  8parrow*maiden  said ;  **  surely  that 
ill  beauty.  Piep  I  tiiat  is  larger  than  a  peacock ! "  She  thought  of  her 
youth,  and  of  what  her  mother  had  considered  beauty,  and  she  flew 
down  into  the  yard,  where  it  was  beautiful  too.  There  were  palm-trees 
and  plants  of  diflerent  sorts  painted  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  yard  stood  a  large  Rose-tree,  which  spread  out  its  branches  full  of 
Boees  over  a  g^ave,  and  thither  she  flew,  for  there  she  saw  other  Sparrows. 
''  Piep  I"  she  cried,  and  gave  three  scratches  with  her  left  leg,  which 
salute  she  had  frequently  tried,  but  very  seldom  was  it  understood,  for 
those  who  are  once  separated  in  this  world  do  not  meet  every  day. 
This  greeting  had  become  a  habit  with  her,  and  just  this  day  there 
were  two  old  Sparrows  and  one  young  one  who  answered  with  a 
^  Piep  I"  and  three  scratches. 

"Well  met;  how  do  you  do?  how  do  you  do?"  These  were  three 
of  the  old  Sparrows  from  the  swallow's  nest^  with  one  young  one  of  the 
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family.  "  So  we  meet  at  last,"  they  eaid.  "  This  is  a  grand  piaoe, 
but  there  Ib  not  mnch  to  eat.    ThiB,  no  doubt^  is  beauty !    Piep !" 

Then  several  people  came  from  the  different  rooms  of  the  bnilding, 
where  the  beautiful  marble  statues  stood,  and  went  to  the  grave  which 
contained  the  great  master,  the  sculptor  of  the  figures,  and  with  beam- 
ing countenances  they  stood  round  Thorwaldsen's  grave,  some  of  them 
taking  as  a  remembrance  the  Eose-Ieaves  that  had  fallen.  There  were 
people  from  distant  countries,  from  England  the 'great,  from  Germany, 
and  from  France ;  and  the  handsomest  of  the  ladies  plucked  one  of  the 
Roses,  which  she  stuck  in  her  bosom.  Seeing  this,  the  Sparrows 
thought  that  the  Eoses  ruled  here,  and  that  the  whole  house  was  built 
for  them,  which  certainly  seemed  paying  them  too  much  respect ;  but  as 
all  the  people  showed  much  love  for  the  Eoses,  they  would  not  be  behind- 
hand. ''Piep!"  they  said,  and  swept  the  ground  with  their  tails, 
fixing  one  eye  upon  the  Eoses,  when  they  were  convinced  that  they  were 
indeed  their  old  neighbours;  and  so  they  were.  The  artist  who 
sketched  the  Eose-tree  by  the  side  of  the  bumt>down  house  had, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  got  permission  to  dig  up  the  tree,  and  had 
given  it  to  the  architect,  for  there  were  no  more  beautiful  Eoses  to  be 
found ;  and  he  had  planted  it  on  Thorwaldsen's  grave,  where  the  flowers 
bloomed  an  emblem  of  beauty,  and  their  sweet-scented  leaves  were 
carried  to  distant  countries  in  remembrance  of  \^aL  who  lay  beneath 
them. 

''  Have  you  got  an  appointment  here  in  the  city  ?"  the  Sparrows 
asked,  and  the  Roses  nodded;  they  recognised  their  little  brown 
neighbours,  and  were  glad  to  see  them  again. 

''  How  delightful  it  is  to  live  and  to  blossom,  to  see  old  friends,  and 
to  be  daily  surrounded  by  friendly  faces  I  It  is  here  exactly  as  if  eveiy 
day  were  a  fete-day." 

"  Piep ! "  the  Sparrows  said ;  "  those  are  undoubtedly  our  old  neigh- 
bours ;  we  remember  well  how  they  stood  by  the  village-pond.  Piep  1 
what  honours  they  have  come  to !  The  same  happens  to  some  in  their 
sleep.  But  what  is  to  be  seen  in  such  a  red  lump  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.'* 

The  Rose-tree,  however,  stood  there  green  and  fresh  on  Thorwaldsen's 
grave,  joining  its  beauty  to  his  immortal  name ! 


THB  OLD  STRBBT-LAllF. 
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THE  OLD  STREET-LAMP, 

HAVE  yon  beud  the  story  of  the  old  Street-lamp  ?  It  ia  nothing 
80  wonderfully  amnBuig,  bat  it  will  very  well  bear  to  be  heard 
mice.  It  was  &  good  old  Lamp,  which  bad  served  for  many,  many 
yean,  but  was  abont  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  last  night  had 
come  that  it  was  to  sit  on  its  post  and  give  light  in  the  street,  and  it 
felt  exactly  like  an  old  ballet-dancer  who  dances  for  the  last  time, 
knowing  tiiat  on  the  morrow  ehe  will  be  forgotten.  The  Lamp  had 
great  fear  of  the  following  day,  as  it  knew  that  it  would  then  be 
carried  for  the  first  time  to  the  Town-hall,  there  to  be  jni%ed  by  Uia 
hcmonrable  cooncil,  whether  fit  for  further  service  or  not.  Then  wonld 
be  eettled  whether  it  was  to  be  sent  to  one  of  Qie  bridges,  to  give  light 
there,  or  to  a  manufactory  in  the  country,  or  perhaps  an  ironfoondry. 
Tme,  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  not  be  made  of  it  there,  bnt  it 
grieved  that  it  did  not  know  whether  it  would  then  retain  consdonsnees 
that  it  had  been  a  Street-lamp.  Whatever  might  happen,  it  wonld 
anyhow  be  separated  from  the  lamplighter  aad  his  wife,  whom 
it  looked  npon  as  its  family.  It  bad  become  a  Lamp  when  be  was 
appointed  lighter.  His  wife  was  then  yoong  and  pretty,  and  only  at 
night,  when  she  passed  the  Lamp,  did  she  look  at  it,  but  never  in  the 
daytime ;  bnt  now  that  all  three,  the  lamplighter,  his  wife,  and  the 
Lamp,  had  grown  old,  she  would  occasionally  trim  it.  They  were  a 
thoronghly  honest  couple,  and  had  never  cheated  the  Lamp  out  of  one 
drop  of  oO.    This  was  the  lost  night)  and  on  the  following  day  it  woe 
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to  go  to  the  Town-hall.  These  were  two  sombre  thoughts,  so  one  can 
imagine  how  the  Lamp  burned.  But  other  thoughts  occupied  it  as 
well :  it  had  seen  so  much,  and  had  diffused  so  much  light,  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  "  honourable  town -council "  itself;  but  that  it  did  ngt  say, 
for  it  was  a  worthy  old  Lamp,  and  would  not  hurt  any  one's  feelings^ 
more  particularly  those  of  its  masters.  So  many  recollections  crowded 
upon  it,  and  the  flame  burned  up  as  an  inward  feeling  said,  *'  I  shall  be 
remembe]:ed  too.  There  was  that  handsome  young  man — well,  that  is 
a  good  many  years  ago^he  came  with  a  letter,  written  on  such  pretty 
pink,  gilt-edged  paper ;  it  was  a  lady's  handwriting.  He  read  it  twioe, 
kissed  it,  and,  looking  up  to  me,  said, '  I  am  the  happiest  of  men ! ' 
Only  he  and  I  knew  what  his  lore's  first  letter  contained.  I  remember 
two  other  eyes  as  welL  It  is  extraordinary  how  thoughts  can  traveL 
There  was  a  splendid  funeral  procession  here  in  the  street ;  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  lay  in  her  coffin,  covered  with  rich  velvet  and 
strewed  over  with  wreaths  and  flowers.  The  whole  street  was  filled 
with  people,  and  there  were  so  many  torches  burning,  that  I  was  quite 
eclipsed,  but  when  the  procession  had  passed  and  the  torches  dis- 
appeared, I  saw  a  man  who  stood  here  at  my  post  crying— oh,  I  shall 
never  forget  his  sorrowing  look  I**  Thoughts  crowded  one  u]ki^ 
another  on  the  old  Street-lamp  this  last  night  of  its  duty.  ThQ 
sentinel  who  is  relieved  knows  who  follows,  and  can  exchange  a  word 
with  him,  but  the  Lamp  did  not  faiow  its  suooessor;  when,  too,  there  waa 
many  a  hint  it  could  have  given  about  the  rain  and  snow,  of  how  far 
the  moon  shone  into  the  street,  and  whioh  way  the  wind  mostly  bkw. 

Gloae  by  stood  three  candidates  for  the  office  about  to  become  vacaal^ 
for  they  thought  the  appointment  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Lamp.  One  of 
these  was  a  herring's  head,  for  that  shines  in  the  dark,  and  it  pleaded 
the  saving  of  oil  there  would  be  if  it  were  placed  on  the  lamp-poat. 
The  second  was  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  which  also  gives  out  light,  and 
more,  as  it  itself  said,  than  a  fish's  head ;  besides  which,  that  it  was  the 
last  piece  of  a  once-mighty  tree  in  the  forest.  The  third  was  a  glow- 
worm :  the  Lamp  could  not  imagine  where  it  came  from ;  however,  thoro 
the  worm  was,  and  gave  light  too,  but  the  rotten  wood  and  the  herring's 
head  asserted  that  it  only  shone  at  certain  timea,  and  could,  therefore, 
not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  old  Lamp  said  that  neither  of  them  gave  light  enough,  which, 
however,  they  would  not  believe ;  and  when  they  heard  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Lamp,  they  said  that  was  very  fortosAte, 
as  it  was  evidently  too  old  and  feeble  to  be  able  to  choose  at  aU. 

Just  then  the  Wind  came  round  the  comer  of  the  street^  and, 
blowing  down  the  old  Lamp's  diimney,  said, "  What  is  this  I  hm-— * 
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that  you  go  to-morrow?  Is  this  really  the  last  night  that  I  shall  find 
yon  here?  If  that  is  the  case,  I  must  make  you  a  present.  I  will 
brighten  yonr  nnderstanding,  so  that  you  shaQ  not  only  clearly  and 
distinctly  recollect  what  yon  have  seen  and  heard,  bnt»  when  anything 
is  said  or  read  in  yonr  presence,  yon  shall  actually  see  as  well  as  hear 
It" 

"  My  best  thanks,"  the  Lamp  said,  "  for  yonr  great  kindness.  If 
only  I  am  not  melted  down." 

"  That  will  not  happen  yet,"  the  Wind  said ;  "  but  now  I  must 
sharpen  your  memory,  and  if  yon  receive  many  more  such  presents, 
yonrs  will  be  a  pleasant  old  age." 

"  But  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  melted  down ;  or  can  you  perhaps  then 
too,  secure  me  my  memory  ?"  the  Lamp  asked.  ' 

"  Old  Lamp,"  the  Wind  answered,  "  be  reasonable ;"  and  as  the 
Moon  just  then  appeared,  it  continued,  "  And  what  will  yon  give  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  give  anything,"  the  Moon  answered.  ''  I  am  on  the 
decrease ;  and,  besides,  the  lamps  have  never  helped  me  to  give  light, 
but  I  have  helped  them."  The  Moon  then  disappeared  behind  a  cloud 
again,  so  that  it  might  not  be  asked  any  more.  Then  a  Drop  of  Water 
feU  upon  the  Lamp's  chimney,  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  roof,  but  it 
said  it  came  straight  from  the  grey  clouds  as  a  present,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  alL  "I  will  penetrate  through  you,  so  that  you  will  have 
the  power,  whenever  you  wish  it,  to  turn  into  rust  in  one  night,  and 
crumble  into  dust."  But  the  Lamp  thought  that  a  bad  present,  and 
BO  thought  the  Wind  too.  "  Is  there  nothing  better?  is  there  nothing 
better  ?"  he  blew  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  just  then  a  Star  fell,  leaving 
a  long  streak  of  light  behind  it. 

"  What  was  that?"  the  Herring's  head  exclaimed ;  "  did  not  a  Star 
fall  ?  and  I  think  it  went  straight  into  the  Lamp.  Well,  if  the  office 
is  sought  by  such  high  people  we  may  retire  I"  which  it  did,  and  the 
others  as  well ;  but  the  old  Lamp  gave  a  brighter  light  than  ever. 
"  That  was  a  splendid  gift  I"  it  said.  "  The  bright  Stars,  which  have 
always  been  my  delight,  and  which  shine  so  brightly,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  equal  them,  though  it  has  been  my  constant  aim, 
have  honoured  me  by  sending  me  a  present,  which  consists  in  the 
power  of  making  those  whom  I  love  see  all  that  I  see  and  remember. 
That  is  a  delightful  present !  for  there  is  only  half  pleasure  in  that  which 
cannot  be  shared  with  others." 

"  That  sentiment  does  you  honour  I"  the  Wind  said,  "but  you  do 
not  know  that  a  wax-candle  is  necessary  to  render  the  gift  of  any  use ; 
for  unless  a  wax-candle  is  burning  in  you,  no  one  will  be  able  to  see 
anything.    The  Stars  did  not  *  think  of  that,  for  they  imagine  that 
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everything  that  Bhines  has,  at  least,  one  wax -candle  within  it.    Bnt 
now  I  am  tired,  so  I  will  rest  a  little." 

The  next  day, — well,  the  next  day  we  will  pass  over, — bnt  the  next 
night  the  Lamp  lay  in  an  arm-chair;  and  where? — at  the  old  lamp- 
lighter's. As  a  reward  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  he  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  old  Lamp.  The  honourable  council  had 
laughed  at  him,  but  had  given  him  the  Lamp,  and  now  it  lay  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  warm  stove.  The  old  couple  were  sitting 
at  their  supper,  and  would  gladly  have  made  room  at  the  table  lor  the 
old  Lamp,  at  which  they  cast  friendly  glances.  They  lived  in  a  cellar, 
it  is  true,  two  yards  under  ground,  but  it  was  warm  there,  for  they  had 
the  door  well  listed ;  it  was  neat  and  dean  in  their  room,  with  curtains 
round  the  bed  and  at  the  small  window,  where,  on  the  high  window- 
ledge,  stood  two  most  peculiar  flower -pots.  The  sailor,  Christian^  had 
brought  them  home  with  him  from  the  East  or  West  Indies ;  they 
were  two  elephants  of  earthenware  with  hollow  backs,  filled  up  wi^ 
mould,  and  out  of  the  one  grew  the  finest  garlic,  that  being  the  dd 
people's  kitchen -garden ;  whilst  out  of  the  other,  which  was  their 
flower-garden,  grew  a  beautiful  geramumu  On  the  wall  hung  a  large 
coloured  print  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  so  they  had  at  once  all  the 
emperors  and  kings.  A  wooden  clock,  with  its  heavy  leaden  weights, 
went ''  Tick !  tick !"  and  always  too  fast ;  but  that  was  better,  the  old 
couple  thought,  than  going  too  slow.  They  were  eating  their  supper, 
and  the  old  Lamp  lay,  as  already  stated,  in  the  arm-chair,  dose  by  the 
side  of  the  warm  stove.  It  appeared  to  the  Lamp  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  turned  upside  down,  but  when  the  lamplighter  looked  at  it  and 
spoke  of  all  that  they  had  experienced  together,  in  rain  and  snow,  in  the 
short  summer  nights,  and  in  the  cold  nights  of  winter,  when  it  was  a 
treat  to  get  back  into  his  cellar,  then  all  seemed  restored  to  proper 
order,  and  it  was  as  if  the  past  were  present  again.  The  Wind  had, 
indeed,  refreshed  its  memory. 

The  old  couple  were  so  active  and  industrious,  not  a  single  hour 
was  entirely  dreamed  away.  On  Sunday  afternoons  one  book  or 
another  was  brought  forth,  generally  a  book  of  travels,  and  the  dd 
man  read  out  loud  about  Africa,  of  the  vast  forests,  and  the  dephants 
which  ran  about  wild,  when  the  old  woman  would  give  a  side-glance 
at  the  earthenware  elephants,  which  were  flower-pots.  "  I  can  almost 
imagine  it  all,"  she  said ;  and  then  the  Lamp  wished  most  anxiously 
that  it  had  a  lighted  wax-candle  inside,  so  that  the  old  woman  might 
see  all  as  clearly  as  it  then  did, — the  lofty  trees  with  the  dosely-inter- 
twined  branches,  the  naked  men  on  horseback,  and  whole  herds  of 
''lephants  crushing  the  reeds  and  bushes  beneath  tiieir  broad  feet. 
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"  Of  what  use  are  all  my  capabOities  without  a  wax-candle  ?"  the 
Lamp  sighed ;  **  they  have  only  oil  and  tallow-candles,  which  are  of 
no  UBe." 

One  day  the  old  man  brought  a  whole  quantity  of  wax-candle  ends 
into  the  cellar,  the  largest  pieces  of  which  were  burned,  and  the  smaller 
were  used  by  the  old  woman  to  wax  her  thread  when  she  sewed.  Now 
there  were  wax-candles,  but  it  never  entered  their  heads  to  put  a  piece 
in  the  Lamp. 

''Here  I  stand  with  my  extraordinary  talents,"  the  Lamp  said. 
''  I  have  so  much  within  me,  but  Cannot  share  it  with  them.  They 
do  not  know  that  I  can  change  the  white  walls  into  the  most  beautiful 
tapestry,  into  dark  forests,  or  anything  that  they  could  wish  to  see. 
Oh,  they  do  not  know  it !" 

The  Lamp  stood,  well  scoured,  in  a  comer,  where  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  seen,  for  though  every  one  said  it  was  only  an  old  piece  of  lumber, 
the  old  people  did  not  care,  as  they  loved  it 

One  day — it  was  the  old  man's  birthday — the  old  woman  went  up 
to  the  Lamp,  and  smilingly  said,  **  There  shall  be  an  iUumination  for 
him ;  **  and  the  old  Lamp  trembled  with  delight,  for  it  thought,  "  They 
shall  see  what  they  little  expect !"  but  only  oil  was  put  in  ;  and  though 
it  burned  the  whole  evening,  the  old  Lamp  was  now  convinced  that 
the  gift  of  the  Stars  would  remain  a  useless  treasure  for  this  life.  Then 
it  dreamed — and  with  such  talents  any  one  might  dream — that  it  was 
taken  to  a  foundry,  in  order  to  be  melted  down,  and  it  was  as  much 
frightened  as  when  about  to  be  judged  by  the  town -council ;  but, 
although  it  had  the  power  of  turning  itself  into  rust  and  dust,  yet  it 
did  not  do  so,  but  was  melted  down ;  and  a  beautiful  candlestick  was 
made  of  it,  in  which  a  wax-candle  was  stuck.  It  was  cast  in  the  form 
oi  an  angel,  carrying  a  large  nosegay,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  candle 
was  put ;  and  the  candlestick  was  placed  upon  a  green  writing-table 
in  a  poet's  study.  The  room  was  so  comfortable ;  there  were  many 
books  and  beautiful  pictures,  and  all  that  the  poet  thought  and  \(Tote 
curled  up  the  walls  like  smoke,  and  the  room  was  turned  into  vast, 
gloomy  forests,  into  smiling  meadows,  where  the  stork  strutted  about, 
and  into  the  deck  of  a  vessel  on  the  swelling  sea. 

"What  talents  I  have  I"  the  old  Lamp  said,  when  it  awoke;  "I 
could  almost  wish  to  be  melted  down; — but,  no,  that  must  not  be  as 
long  as  the  old  people  live.  They  love  me,  for  my  own  sake ;  I  am 
as  a  child  to  them,  and  they  have  scoured  me,  and  given  me  oiL  I 
am  as  well  off  as  the  '  Congress/  and  that  is  something  very  grand !" 

From  that  time  the  old  Lamp  enjoyed  greater  peace  of  mind,  and 
that  it  deserved, —  the  honest  old  thing  ! 


THE  DARNING-NEEDLE. 

THERE  was  once  a  Daroing -needle  whicli  thoaght  itself  bo  fine, 
that  it  imagined  it  wae  a  Sewing -needle. 

"  Mmd  how  you  hold  me  1 "  the  Darning-needle  said  to  the  Fingen 
as  they  took  it  np,  "  or  you  may  lose  me,  and,  if  I  fall,  it  is  a  great 
qneation  whether  I  shall  be  found  again,  for  I  am  so  fine ! " 

"  That  can  be  managed,"  the  Fingera  said,  and  they  lud  hold  of  it 
tight  round  the  body. 

"  See,  I  have  a  train '."  the  Darning-needle  said,  and  It  drew  a  long 
thread  after  it,  in  which  there  wae  no  knot. 

The  Fingers  applied  the  Needle  to  the  cook's  slipper,  the  upper- 
leather  of  which  had  burst  and  required  mending. 

"That  is  coarse  work!"  the  Needle  said.  "I  shall  never  get 
through  it.  I  shall  break!  I  am  breaking!"  and  it  did  breaL 
"  Did  I  not  say  so  ?  "  the  Needle  nghed ;  "  I  am  too  fine  I" 

"  Now,  it  is  of  no  use,"  the  Fingers  thought,  but  they  still  had  to 
hold  it,  and  the  cook  dropped  some  melted  sealing-wax  upon  it  sod 
stuck  it  in  her  neck -handkerchief. 

"Now  I  am  a  breast-pin  1"  the  Needle  said.  "I  knew  dtat  I 
should  come  to  honours,  for  when  one  is  something,  one  is  sure  to  rise." 
Then  it  laughed  inwardly,  for  there  is  no  outward  appearance  is  a 
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Needle,  whether  it  langhs  or  not ;   and  there  it  sat  as  proudly  as  if  it 
were  driving  in  its  own  carriage,  and  it  looked  about  it  on  all  sides. 

"  May  I  4ake  the  liberty  to  ask  whether  you  are  of  gold  ?  '*  it 
inquired  of  a  Pin  that  was  its  neighbour.  "  Your  out\('ard  appearance 
is  splendid  !  and  I  see  that  you  have  a  head,  too,  but  it  is  very  smalL 
You  must  see  whether  you  cannot  get  it  to  grow,  for  all  cannot  have 
sealing-wax  dropped  upon  them !"  Hereupon  the  Needle  raised  itself 
up  so  proudly,  tiiat  it  fell  out  of  the  handkerchief  into  the  sink,  just  as 
the  cook  was  washing  a  dish. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  travel ! "  the  Needle  said.  "  I  hope  I  may 
not  get  lost."     But  lost  it  was. 

"  I  am  too  fine  for  this  world  I"  the  Darning-needle  said,  as  it  lay 
in  the  gutter.  "  But  I  know  my  own  worth,  and  there  is  always  a 
satisfaction  in  that !"  And  the  Needle  did  not  lose  its  presence  of  mind 
nor  its  good  humour. 

All  sorts  of  things  floated  past  over  its  head— chips  of  wood,  straw, 
and  pieces  of  newspaper.  "  How  they  sail  along  !"  the  Needle  said, 
'^  and  they  little  think  what  is  lying  beneath  them.  There  goes  a  Chip, 
thinking  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  of  a  chip,  and  that  is  itself.  Now 
a  Piece  of  Straw  floats  past.  Oh,  how  it  twists  and  twirls  about  I  but 
do  not  think  too  much  of  yourself;  take  care,  or  you  may  knock  against 
a  stone.  There  swims  a  Piece  of  Newspaper  !  What  is  in  it  is  long 
forgotten,  and  yet  see  how  it  spreads  itself  out !  Here  I  sit  patient  and 
quiet     I  know  what  I  am,  and  that  I  shall  remain  I " 

One  day,  something  glittering  lay  close  by  its  side,  and  the  Needle 
thought  it  was  a  Diamond,  though  it  was  nothing  but  a  little  Piece  of 
Glass ;  but  because  it  glittered  the  Needle  addressed  it,  and  introduced 
itself  as  a  Breast-pin.  "  You  are  a  Diamond,  I  suppose  ?"  "  Yes,  I  am 
something  of  that  sort ! "  So  each  thought  the  other  something  very 
valuable,  and  they  complained  of  the  arrogance  of  the  world. 

"'I  lived  in  a  box  with  a  young  lady,"  the  Needle  said.  "  She  was 
a  cook,  and  on  each  hand  she  had  five  Fingers,  and  never  have  I  seen 
anything  as  conceited  as  these  Fingers,  though  they  were  only  made  on 
purpose  to  lay  hold  of  me,  to  take  me  out  of  the  box,  and  to  put  me  in 
again." 

"  Did  they  shine  ?"  the  Piece  of  Glass  asked. 

"  Shine ! "  the  Needle  said, "  not  they ;  and  yet  they  were  as  con- 
ceited and  arrogant  as  possible.  They  were  five  brothers,  all  bom 
Fingers,  and  held  themselves  so  proudly,  one  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
though  they  w§te  of  diflerent  lengths.  The  outer  one,  Mr.  Thumb, 
was  short  and  thick,  and  had  but  one  joint  in  his  back,  so  that  he 
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could  only  make  one  bow ;  but  he  said  that  if  he  were  cut  off  from  a 
man's  hand,  that  man  would  be  unfit  for  military  service.  Foreman, 
the  second,  dived  into  sweets  and  sours,  pointed  at  sun  #nd  moon,  and 
pressed  upon  the  pen  in  writing ;  Middleman  looked  right  over  the 
others',  heads ;  Ringman  wore  a  gold  ring  round  his  body,  and  Little- 
man  did  nothing  at  all,  which  he  was  particularly  proud  of.  It  was 
all  bragging  and  boasting,  and  that's  why  I  went  into  the  sink." 

'*  And  now  we  lie  here  aAd  shine ! "  the  Piece  of  Glass  said.  Just 
then  there  was  an  increase  of  water  in  the  gutter,  so  that  it  overflowed, 
and  the  Piece  of  Glass  was  carried  away. 

**  Now  she  has  a  rise,"  the  Needle  said,  ''  and  I  remain  ;  I  am  too 
fine  ;  but  that  is  my  pride,  whidi  is  to  be  honoured."  So  there  it  lay 
in  its  pride  and  ruminated  deeply. 

''  I  could  ahnost  believe  that  I  am  bom  of  a  Sunbeam,  I  am  so  very 
fine !  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  Sun  were  looking  for  me  under  the 
water ;  but  I  am  so  fine,  that  my  own  mother  cannot  find  me.  If  I 
had  my  eye  which  broke  off,  I  think  I  should  cry ;  but  no,  I  would 
not,  for  that  would  be  beneath  me." 

One  day  some  boys  were  rummaging  about  in  the  gutter,  hunting 
for  halfpence,  nails,  and  such  like.  That  was  a  dirty  trick,  but  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  their  amusement. 

''  Ah ! "  one  of  them  cried  out,  as  he  pricked  himself  with  the 
Needle,  "  this  is  a  pretty  fellow  !" 

"  I  am  no  fellow  at  all,  but  a  young  lady ! "  the  Needle  said,  but 
no  one  heard  it.  The  sealing-wax  had  got  worn  off,  and  it  had  grown 
quite  black,  but  that  only  made  it  look  thinner,  and  it  thought  itself 
finer  than  ever. 

"  Here  comes  an  egg-shell  sailing  along !"  the  boys  cried,  and  they 
stuck  the  Needle  into  it. 

"  White  walls,  and  I  myself  black,"  the  Needle  said ;  "  that  looks 
weU,  and  people  cannot  help  seeing  me  now.  I  only  hope  I  shall  not 
be  sea-sick,  for  then  I  should  break  I "  It  was  not  sea-sick,  nor  did  it 
break. 

''There  is  no  protection  against  sea-sickness  like  having  a  steel 
stomach,  and  the  constant  thought  that  one  is  something  more  than 
man.     It  has  passed  now.     The  finer  one  is  the  more  one  can  bear." 

"  Crash  I "  went  the  egg-sheD,  as  a  waggon  passed  over  it. 

"Ah!  how  heavy  it  is!"  the  Darning-needle  said,  "I  shall  be 
sea-sick  after  all.  I  am  breaking,  I  am  breaking!"  but  it  did  not 
break,  for  all  the  waggon  passed  over  it.  There  it  lay  its  fuU  length, 
and  there  let  it  lie  ! 


TQB  8BAD0W. 


THE  SHADOW. 


IN  hot  conntiiea  the  snn  bums  fiercely,  bo  that  the  inhabitanta 
become  a  mahogany  colour,  aod  in  the  very  hottest  they  are  burnt 
quite  black;  but  it  was  only  to  a  Lot  country  that  the  learned  man  of 
our  Btory  had  gone  from  a  cold  one.  He  tlioiight  that  he  could  go 
cbont  there  just  as  he  had  done  at  home,  but  he  very  soon  found  ont 
his  mistake,  and,  like  all  sensible  people,  had  to  remain  in  the  house 
with  doora  and  ehuttera  cloeed.  The  hou»ee  looked  as  if  all  the 
people  were  asleep  or  from  home.  The  narrow  street  with  the  high 
houses,  in  which  he  lived,  was  so  situated  that  the  sun  shone  into  it 
irom  morning-  till  night,  and  it  was  really  unbearable.  The  learned 
man  from  the  cold  country,  who  was  a  young  man,  felt  as  if  he  were 
sitting  in  a  red-hot  oven,  which  had  anch  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
grew  quite  thin,  and  hia  Shadow  even  shrunk  up,  so  that  it  was  muolt 
nnaUer  than  it  had  been  at  home.  It  waa  only  at  night,  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  that  they  began  to  live. 

It  was  quite  a  treat,  when  lights  were  brought  into  the  room,  to 
see  how  the  Shadow  stretched  itself  up  the  wall,  for  it  had  to  stretch 
itself  in  order  to  regain  strength.  The  learned  man  went  out  into  the 
balcony  to  stretch  hi)pself  too,  and  when  tlie  stars  appeared  in  the 
beautiful  clear  ^r,  he  b^an  to  revive.     On  all  the  balconies  in  the 
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fltreet — and  in  warm  countries  every  window  has  a  balcony — people 
made  their  appearance ;  for  one  must  have  air,  even  when  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  mahogany  colonr.     Above  and  below  now  all  was  life. 
Shoemakers  and  tailors,  as  well  as  all  other  people,  crowded  into  the 
streets ;  tables  and  chairs  were  brought  out,  thousands  of  lights  bumed, 
and  the  people  began  to  talk  and  sing.     Some  walked,  whilst  others 
rode ;  and  ''  klingelingeling*'  it  sounded  as  the  mules  passed  along,  for 
all  had  bells  on  their  harness.     The  boys  let  off  squibs  and  crackers,  the 
dead  were  carried  to  their  last  homes,  and  the  church -beUs  rang  ;  yes, 
all  was  bustle  in  the  street  below.     Only  in  one  house,  exactly  opposite 
that  in  which  the  learned  man  lived,  all  was  quiet ;  and  yet  some  one 
lived  there,  for  flowers  stood  in  the  balcony,  growing  so  luxuriantly 
in  the  hot  sun,  which  they  could  not  do  unless  they  were  watered ;  and 
that  must  be  done  by  some  one ;  so  it  was  evident  some  people  lived 
there.     The  window,  also,  in  the  opposite  house  was  opened  towards 
evening,  though  it  was  dark  within, — at  least  in  the  front  room,  but  from 
the  back  came  the  sounds  of  music.    The  learned  man  thought  it  wonder- 
fully beautiful ;  but  that  may  have  been  only  in  his  fancy,  for  he  thought 
everything  wonderful  in  the  warm  country,  if  there  had  but  been  no 
sun.     The  stranger's  landlord  said  he  did  not  know  who  inhabited  the 
opposite  house,  for  no  one  was  ever  seen ;  and  as  for  the  music,  that  he 
thought  most  tedious.     It  seemed  to  him  exactly  as  if  some  one  were 
practising  one  piece  over  and  over  again, — always  the  same  piece,  and 
stiU  could  not  succeed  with  it. 

One  night  the  learned  stranger  awoke,  and  as  he  slept  with  his 
window  open,  the  curtain  was  blown  aside  a  little  by  the  wind,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  a  wonderful  brightness  filled  the  opposite  room ;  all 
the  flowers  shone  like  flames  of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  flowers  stood  a  tall,  lovely  girl,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  shone 
also.  It  quite  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  with  one  jump  he  was  out  of  bed. 
Quietly  he  stole  behind  the  curtain,  but  the  girl  had*gone  and  the 
brightness  had  disappeared ;  the  flowers  stood  there,  as  usual,  without 
shining  in  the  least,  but  from  the  open  window  sounded  the  most 
delightful  music,  which  sunk  into  the  soul  and  roused  the  sweetest 
feelings  and  thoughts.  It  was  like  magic !  Who  could  be  living  there  ? 
Where  was  the  entrance  even  ?  for  the  ground-floor  was  entirely  taken 
up  with  shops,  and  the  people  could  not  go  backwards  and  forwards 
through  those. 

One  evening  the  stranger  was  sitting  on  his  balcony,  and  as  a  light 
was  burning  behind  him  in  the  room,  it  was^quite  natural  that  his 
Shadow  should  fall  upon  the  opposite  wall.     Yes,  there  it  sat  on  the 
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balcony  among  the  flowers ;  and  when  the  stranger  moved  it  moved 
too,  for  that  is  the  habit  of  Shadows. 

"  I  firmly  beUeve  my  Shadow  is  tibe  only  Hving  thing  opposite 
there ! "  the  learned  man  said.  "  Jnst  see  how  nicely  it  sits  amongst 
thft  flowers ;  and  now,  if  it  had  sense,  as  the  window  is  open,  it  would 
just  slip  in,  look  about  it,  and  when  it  came  back  teH  me  what  it  had 
seem.  You  should  make  yourself  usefiil,"  he  said,  jokingly.  "  Pray 
have  the  kindness  to  go  in  there.  Well,  are  you  going  ?"  He  nodded 
to  his  Shadow,  and  the  Shadow  nodded  also.  "  Go,  then,  but  do  not 
stop  away  altogether."  The  stranger  then  got  up,  and  the  §hadow  on 
the  opposite  balcony  did  the  same  ;  the  stranger  turned  round,  and  the 
Shadow  turned  round  also ;  and  if  any  one  had  paid  particular  attention, 
he  would  have  seen  clearly  that  the  Shadow  went  into  the  half-open 
JxmAow  of  the  opposite  house  just  as  the  stranger  stepped  into  his  room, 
taoA  drew  the  curtain  after  him. 

-  The  next  morning  the  learned  man  went  out  to  drink  his  coflee  and 
read  the  newspaper.  '*  How  is  this  ?"  he  exdaimed,  when  he  got  into 
the  sunshine.  ''  I  have  no  Shadow !  So  it  really  did  go  away  last 
night,  and  has  not  returned !     That  is  exceedingly  unpleasant !" 

He  was  considerably  annoyed,  not  so  much  that  his  Shadow  was 
gone,  but  because  there  was  a  story  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow, 
which  every  one  in  his  own  country  knew ;  so  that  if,  on  his  return,  he 
told  his  story,  people  would  say  he  was  only  copying,  whereas  there 
was  but  too  much  truth  in  it.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  say  a  word  about  it,  which  was  a  very  sensible  determination. 

At  night  he  went  into  the  balcony  again,  having  placed  the  light 
so  that  it  would  be  exactly  behind  him,  for  he  knew  that  every  Shadow 
wants  its  master  to  be  between  it  and  the  light ;  but  he  could  not  entice 
it  out.  He  made  himself  small,  he  made  himself  big,  but  no  Shadow 
came.     *'  Hem  I  hem ! "  he  said,  but  that  was  of  no  use. 

Vexatious  it  certainly  was,  but  in  warm  countries  everything  grows 
very  fast,  so  that  after  a  week's  time  he  noticed,  to  his  great  joy,  that 
a  new  Shadow  was  sprouting  out  from  the  feet  when  he  got  into  the 
sunshine,  the  roots  of  the  old  one  having  no  doubt  remained.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks  he  had  a  very  respectable -sized  Shadow,  which 
increased  more  and  more  on  his  way  to  the  northern  countries,  so  that 
at  last  it  grew  so  long  and  so  big,  that  half  of  it  would  have  been  quite 
enough. 

Well,  the  learned  man  reached  home,  and  he  wrote  books  about 
truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  and  thus  many  years  passed  by. 
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He  wft8  Bitting  one  evening  in  his  room  when  there  was  a  geatle 
knock  at  the  door. 

''  Come  in !"  he  said,  hut  no  one  came,  so  he  opened  the  door  him- 
aelf,  and  there  stood  such  a  wonderfully  thin  man,  that  quite  a  strange 
feeling  crept  over  him. 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  ?"  he  asked. 

*^  Ah,  that  is  just  what  I  expected  I "  the  thin  man  said,  "  that  you 
would  not  know  me.  I  have  become  so  thoroughly  flesh  and  blood, 
and  covered  with  clothes  too,  and,  no  doubt,  you  never  expected  to  eee 
me  so  well  off.  Do  you  not  know  your  old  Shadow  ?  You  never 
thought  that  I  should  come  back.  Everything  has  prospered  wonder- 
fully with  me  since  I  was  with  you,  and  in  every  way  I  have  become 
rich,  so  that  if  it  is  necessary  I  should  purchase  my  freedom,  I  can 
do  it."  As  he  said  this  he  jingled  a  bunch  of  valuable  seals,  which 
hung  from  his  watch,  and  his  fingers  played  with  the  massive  gold 
chain  he  wore  round  his  neck.  How  all  his  fingers  glittered  with 
diamond  rings,  all  of  the  purest  water ! 

"  What  does  aU  this  mean?"  the  learned  man  cried.  ''  I  cannot 
get  over  my  surprise ! " 

"  Well,  it  is  not  commonplace,"  the  Shadow  said ;  "  but  then  you 
are  something  out  of  the  common  yourself,  and  you  know  that  from 
your  childhood  up  I  have  always  trodden  in  your  footsteps.  As  soon 
as  I  found  that  I  coidd  make  my  way  alone  in  the  world,  I  started  for 
myself,  and  a  brilliant  position  I  have  gained ;  but  then  an  irresistible 
longing  came  over  me  to  see  you  once  more  before  you  die,  for  you 
know  that  die  you  must.  I  wanted  to  see  this  country  again  as  well, 
for  one  always  must  love  the  land  of  one's  birth.  I  know  that  you 
have  another  Shadow;  and  if  I  have  to  pay  it  or  you  anything,  pray 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  so." 

"And  is  it  really  you?"  the  learned  man  said.  "It  is  most 
extraordinary !  and  never  would  I  have  believed  that  an  old  Shadow 
could  return  as  a  man !" 

"  Tell  me  what  I  have  to  pay,"  the  Shadow  repeated,  "  for  I  do 
not  like  being  any  one's  debtor." 

"  How  can  you  talk  that  way?"  the  learned  man  said,  "  for  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  debt.  You  are  as  free  as  any  one  living, 
and  I  heartily  rejoice  at  your  good  fortune.  Take  a  seat,  my  old  friend, 
and  tell  me  how  it  all  happened,  and  what  you  saw  out  there  in  the 
opposite  house." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  the  Shadow  said,  seating  him- 
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self ;  **  bnt  then  you  mnst  promise  me  that  you  will  never  tell  any  one 
here  in  the  town  that  I  have  been  your  Shadow.  I  intend  getting 
married,  for  I  have  plenty  to  support  several  families  I" 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy,"  the  learned  man  said ;  "  I  will  not 
teQ  any  one  who  you  really  are." 

It  was  quite  extraordinary  how  thoroughly  human  the  Shadow 
was ;  he  was  dressed  all  in  black,  of  the  very  finest  cloth,  had  patent 
leather  boots  and  a  crush-hat ;  and  then  there  were  the  seals,  the  chain, 
and  the  diamond  rings  which  we  know  of  already.  He  was  remarkably 
wen  dressed. 

**  I  will  now  begin  my  story,"  the  Shadow  said,  placing  his  foot, 
with  the  patent  leather  boot,  as  firmly  as  he  possibly  could  on  the  arm 
of  the  learned  man's  new  Shadow.  This  was  done  either  out  of  pride 
and  bravado,  or  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  the  Shadow  would  stick  to  his 
foot ;  but  the  Shadow  remained  perfectly  quiet  and  all  attention,  for,  no 
doubt,  it  wished  to  know  the  way  to  get  o£f  and  make  itself  its  own 
master. 

"  Do  you  know  who  lived  in  the  opposite  house?"  the  Shadow 
said.  "  It  was  Poetry !  There  I  remained  three  weeks,  whidi  is 
about  as  efficacious  as  living  three  thousand  years,  and  reading  every- 
thing that  is  written.  That  I  maintain,  and  I  am  right.  I  have  seen 
everything,  and  I  know  everything  ! " 

"  Poetry  !"  the  learned  man  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  yes,  she  is  often  a 
reduse  in  large  cities !  Poetry !  ah,  I  saw  her  for  a  moment,  but  I 
was  half  asleep  !  She  stood  on  the  balcony,  and  shone  as  brightly  as 
the  northern  lights !     But  go  on  I  go  on !  you  were  on  the  balcony, 

and  went  in  at  the  window,  and  then " 

"  Then  I  found  myself  in  the  ante -room,"  the  Shadow  answered. 
''  You  could  not  see  in  there,  because  it  was  in  darkness  ;  but  in  a  long 
row  of  rooms  the  opposite  doors  were  open,  and  each  room  was  lighted 
up.  I  should  have  been  killed  by  the  light,  if  I  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  goddess  herself;  but  I  was  prudent  and  took  my  time,  as  every 
one  should  do  ! " 

*^  And  what  did  you  see  then  ?  "  the  learned  man  asked. 
"  Everything,"  ^e  Shadow  answered.     "  I  saw  everything,  and 
knew  everything." 

"And  how  did  it  look  in  the  rooms?"  the  learned  man  asked. 
"  Was  it  as  in  a  green  wood  ?  Was  it  as  in  a  solemn  church  ?  Were 
the  rooms  like  the  sky,  studded  with  stars  ?  " 

"  All  was  there  I"  the  Shadow  said,  "  but  I  did  not  go  right  in ;  I 
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remained  in  the  ante-room,  in  the  dark ;  but  I  was  very  well  there,  I 
saw  everything,  and  I  knew  everything  ;  I  have  been  at  the  court  and 
in  the  ante-room  of  the  goddess  of  Poetry  I" 

"  But  what  did  you  see  ?  Were  all  the  gods  of  antiquity  assembled  ? 
Did  the  old  heroes  fight  there  ?  Were  lovely  children  playing  there, 
and  telling  their  dreams  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  was  there,  and  you  can  imagine  that  I  saw  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  seen.  If  you  had  come  over,  you  would  possibly 
not  have  remained  a  man,  whereas  I  became  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  learned  to  know  my  nature  and  my  relationship  to  Poetry.  At  the 
time  when  I  was  with  you,  I  did  not  think  about  it ;  but,  you  know, 
that  always  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  I  became  so  wonder* 
fiiUy  big,  and  that  by  moonlight  I  was  plainer  even  than  you  yourselfl 
I  did  not  then  understand  my  nature,  but  in  the  ante-room  all  became 
clear  to  me.  I  became  a  man !  I  left  it  thoroughly  formed,  but  yoa 
were  no  longer  in  the  warm  country.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  appear- 
ance, for  I  wanted  boots  and  clothes ;  all  that  makes  the  man.  I  sought 
shelter, — yes,  I  may  tell  you,  for  you  will  not  set  it  down  in  a  book, — I 
sought  shelter  under  the  cake-woman's  petticoats.  There  I  hid  myself, 
and  she  little  thought  how  much  she  concealed.  Not  till  night  did  I 
venture  forth,  when  I  ran  about  the  streets  in  the  moonshine ;  I  stretched 
myself  along  the  wall,  which  tickles  one's  back  so  nicely ;  I  ran  up  and 
down,  and  looked  through  the  highest  windows  even ;  I  saw  what  no 
one  else  could  see,  and  what  no  one  was  intended  to  see.  It  is  a  bad 
world,  and  I  would  not  be  a  man  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  position  of 
accepted  importance.  I  saw  the  most  incredible  things  in  women  and 
in  men,  in  parents  and  in  children.  I  saw,"  the  Shadow  said,  '^  what 
no  one  was  to  know,  but  what  every  one  wished  to  know,  the  neigh- 
bours' faults.  If  I  had  written  a  book,  it  would  have  been  read  eagerly ; 
but  I  wrote  to  the  people  themselves,  and  there  was  consternation  in 
every  town  to  which  I  came.  All  were  so  afraid  of  me,  but  they  loved 
me  so  dearly.  The  professors  made  me  a  professor,  and  the  tailors  gave 
me  new  clothes,  so  that  I  am  well  provided.  I  was  overwhelmed  wittf 
presents,  and  the  women  discovered  that  I  was  handsome.  Thus  I 
became  the  man  that  I  am ;  and  now  I  must  say  farewell.  Here  is  my 
card,  I  live  on  the  sunny  side,  and  in  rainy  weather  I  am  always  at 
home."     And  herewith  the  Shadow  went  away. 

''  That  IB  most  remarkable !"  the  learned  man  said. 

A  year  passed  by  and  the  Shadow  returned. 

"  How  does  the  world  treat  you  ?  '*  he  asked. 
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Oh  I"  the  learned  man  said,  "  I  write  abont  trath,  goodness,  and 
beftuty,  but  no  one  cares  to  hear  about  them,  and  I  am  in  despair ;  I 
take  it  sd  to  heart." 

'*  I  do  not  take  anything  to  heart  1"  the  Shadow  said,  '*  and  I  am 
growing  fat,  as  one  onght  to  be.  You  are  not  fit  for  the  world.  You 
wHL  get  quite  ill.  You  must  travel.  This  summer  I  am  going  on  a 
journey ;  will  you  go  with  me  ?  I  should  like  a  travelling  companion : 
will  you  go  as  my  shadow  ?  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  you  with 
me,  and  will  pay  your  expenses." 

^'  That  is  madness !"  the  learned  man  said. 

"  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  one  looks  upon  it ! "  the  Shadow 
said.  ''Such  is  the  world,  and  such  it  will  remain!"  and  he  went 
away. 

The  learned  man  was  unfortunate.  Cares  and  troubles  came  upon 
him,  and  what  he  wrote  about  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  was,  to  most 
people,  what  a  rose  would  be  to  a  cow.     At  last  he  grew  quite  lU. 

**  You  look  exactly  like  a  shadow !"  people  said  to  him,  and  as  he 
heard  the  words  a  shudder  came  over  the  learned  man. 

"  You  must  go  to  the  warm  baths ! "  the  Shadow  said,  when  he 
called  :  "  nothing  else  will  do  you  any  good.  For  old  acquaintanceship, 
I  will  take  you.  I  pay  the  expenses,  and  you  can  write  the  description 
of  our  journey,  and  can  amuse  me  a  little  on  the  way.  I  want  to  go 
to  the  baths,  for  my  beard  does  not  grow  as  it  should,  which  is  an 
illness  too,  and  one  must  have  a  beard.  Now  be  sensible,  and  accept 
my  offer :  we  shall  travel  as  friends." 

So  they  started,  the  Shadow  as  master,  and  the  master  as  shadow. 
They  drove  together,  they  rode  together,  and  they  walked  together, 
aide  by  side  ;  before  and  fdfter  one  another,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  sun.  The  Shadow  chose  his  place  and  acted  as  master  in  every- 
thing ;  the  learned  man  making  no  difficulty  about  it,  for  he  was  an 
easy,  good-natured  man. 

Thus  they  reached  the  baths,  where  there  were  many  strangers,  and 
amongst  these  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  king,  whose  malady  was 
that  she  saw  too  clearly,  which  was  highly  distressing. 

She  saw  at  once  that  the  new  arrival  was  quite  a  different  man  to 
others.  ''  It  is  said  that  he  is  here  for  the  growth  of  his  beard,  but  I 
know  the  real  reason — he  cannot  cast  a  shadow." 

Her  curiosity  was  excited,  and  she  therefore  at  once  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  stranger.  Being  a  king's  daughter,  she  had  not 
to  stand  upon  much  ceremony,  so  she  said,  **  Your  iUness  is,  that  you 
cannot  cast  a  shadow." 
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"  Yonr  Royal  Highness  most  have  improved  considerably  in  your 
health !"  the  Shadow  said.  "  I  know  that  your  illness  was  seeing  too 
clearly,  but  that  defect  has  evidently  left  yon,  and  you  are  cored.  I  bave 
not  only  a  shadow,  but  a  most  extraordinary  one.  Other  peo|^  have 
only  a  common  shadow,  but  I  do  not  like  what  is  oonmion.  Peopb 
give  their  servants  finer  clothes  than  they  wear  themsdree,  and  I  have 
made  my  shadow  human.  Do  you  not  see  the  person  who  always 
accompanies  me  ?  He  is  my  shadow ;  and  you  may  observe  that  I  have 
even  given  him  a  shadow  of  his  own.  I  like  what  is  oat  of  tiie 
common  way." 

''Can  it  be,"  the  Princess  said,  ''that  I  am  really  cured?  This 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  baths.  Water  certainly  has,  now-a-days, 
most  extraordinary  power ;  but  I  shall  not  leave  here,  for  now  it  is 
becoming  interesting.  The  stranger  pleases  me,  and  I  only  hope  his 
beard  may  not  grow,  or  he  will  go  away." 

At  night  the  Princess  danced  with  the  Shadow.  She  was  light, 
but  he  was  still  lighter ;  such  a  partner  she  had  never  yet  had.  She 
told  him  what  country  she  came  from,  and  he  knew  it,  for  he  had  been 
there  when  she  was  from  home.  He  had  looked  in  at  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  windows,  and  had  seen  everything  that  went  on  there, 
so  that  he  could  refer  to  circumstances  which  quite  astonished  her.  He 
must  certainly  be  the  wisest  man  living.  She  was  inspired  with  great 
respect  for  him,  and  when  they  danced  together  again  she  fell  in  love 
with  him.  Again  they  danced  together,  and  she  was  near  telling  him 
her  passion;  but  she  was  prudent  She  thought  of  her  country,  and 
of  the  many  beings  over  whom  she  had  to  rule,  and  she  said  to  herself, 
**  He  is  a  wia^  man,  which  is  good,  and  he  dances  well,  which  is  also 
good,  but  has  he  solid  information  ?  That  is  quite  as  important,  an/, 
he  must  be  examined."  She  therefore  asked  him  a  most  difficul 
question,  which  she  could  not  have  answered  herself,  and  the  Shadow 
looked  puzzled. 

"  You  cannot  answer  that  I "  the  Princess  said. 

*^  Oh,  that  is  nothing  but  school  learning  !"  the  Shadow  answered, 
**  and  I  have  no  doubt  even  my  shadow  there  at  the  door  can  answer 
it." 

"  Your  shadow !"  the  Princess  exclaimed  [  **  that  would  be  remark- 
able!" 

"  I  do  not  positively  say  that  he  can  do  so,"  the  Shadow  said, "  but 
I  fully  expect  he  can ;  indeed,  he  has  followed  me  so  long  and  listened 
to  me,  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  it.  But  I  must  warn  your  Boyal 
Highness  that  he  is  so  proud  of  passing  for  a  man,  that  he  must  m 
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•very  way  be  treated  as  such,  if  he  is  to  be  in  a  good  humour,  as  he 
muat  be,  in  order  to  answer  well." 

**  That  will  amuse  me  !"  the  Princess  said.  » 

And  she  went  up  to  the  learned  man.  and  spoke  with  him  about 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  about  man  physically  and  morally,  and  he 
answered  everything  with  great  learning. 

''  ^liat  an  extraordinary  man  that  must  be,  to  have  so  learned  a 
shadow  I "  she  thought.  "  It  would  be  a  real  blessing  for  my  subjects 
if  I  cboee  him  as  a  husband.     I  will  do  so ! " 

All  Tvas  soon  arranged  between  them,  but  no  one  was  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  till  she  got  back  to  her  own  coxmtry. 

"  No  one,  not  even  my  shadow ! "  the  Shadow  said,  and  he  formed 
projects  of  his  own. 

Then  they  went  to  the  country  where  the  Princess  ruled,  when  she 
Was  at  home. 

"Now  attend  to  me,  my  good  friend!"  the  Shadow  said  to  the 
learned  man.  ''  I  am  now  very  happy,  and  have  become  as  powerful  as 
any  one  can  be,  so  that  now  I  intend  to  do  something  extraordinary  for 
you.  You  shall  always  live  with  me  in  the  palace,  and  drive  with  me 
in  my  state-carriage,  and  have  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  but  then 
yon  must  allow  yourself  to  be  called  shadow  by  every  one,  and  not  say 
that  you  have  ever  been  a  man ;  besides  which,  once  a-year,  when  I  sit 
on  the  balcony  and  show  myself  to  the  people,  you  must  lie  at  my  feet, 
as  it  becomes  a  shadow  to  do.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to 
marry  the  Princess.     This  evening  the  wedding  takes  place  I " 

"  That  is  too  great  a  piece  of  madness ! "  the  learned  man  cried ; 
**  I  cannot,  and  -will  not,  do  it ;  that  would  be  deceiving  the  whole 
country,  as  well  as  the  Princess.  I  will  tell  all !  That  I  am  a  man, 
and  that  you  are  only  a  Shadow  dressed  up !" 

"  No  one  wiU  believe  you  I "  the  Shadow  said.  "  Be  sensible,  or  I 
call  the  guard." 

**  I  will  go  straight  to  the  Princess ! "  the  learned  man  said.  "  But 
I  will  go  first  I "  the  Shadow  said,  "  and  you  shall  be  placed  under 
arrest !"  and  so  it  was,  for  the  guards  obeyed  him,  knowing  he  was  to 
marry  the  Princess. 

"  You  are  trembling !"  the  Princess  said,  when  the  Shadow  appeared 
before  her  :  "  what  has  happened  ?  You  must  not  be  taken  ill  just 
when  we  are  going  to  be  married  I" 

**  Oh,  the  most  dreadful  occurrence  has  taken  place ! "  the  Shadow 
said.     ''  Only  imagine  !^-oh,  that  poor  shadow's  brain  cannot  bear 
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much !  just  imagine — ^my  shadow  has  gone  mad !  be  fandes  he  is  a  man, 
and  that  I — just  imagine  —  that  I  am  his  shadow!" 

''That  is  ^dreadful!"  the  Princess  said;  "I  hope  he  is  in  con- 
finement ?  '* 

"  Yes,  he  is  !   and  I  fear  he  will  never  recover  I" 

"  Poor  Shadow !"  the  Princess  said.  "  He  is  very  unhappy,  and 
it  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  release  him  from  his  sufferings,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  him  privately  !" 

''  That  is  really  hard,"  the  Shadow  said,  "  for  he  has  been  a  faith- 
ful servant ! "  and  he  pretended  to  sigh. 

"  You  are  a  noble  character !"  the  Princess  cried. 

That  night  the  whole  town  was  illuminated,  and  the  cannon  were 
fired, ''  Boom  ! "  and  the  soldiers  presented  arms.  That  was  a  wedding ! 
The  Princess  and  the  Shadow  went  on  to  the  balcony  to  show  them- 
selves to  the  people  and  to  receive  one  more  hurrah. 

The  learned  man  heard  nothing  of  all  that,  for  he  had  been  put  to 
death. 
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THE  OLD  HOUSE. 


IN  a  street  there  stood  «n  old  house  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  for 
thkt  conid  be  seen  on  the  beams,  cm  which  the  date  was  oarved, 
together  with  tulips  and  hops.  On  these  alao  were  written  whole 
venes  in  old  letters,  and  over  each  window  were  grotesque  facea.  One 
story  projected  beyond  jhe  other,  and  immediately  under  the  roof  was 
a  leaden  spout  with  a  dragon's  head,  from  which  the  water  was  intended 
to  nu,  but  it  came  o«t  tbx>ugh  a  hole  in  the  spout. 

All  the  other  houses  in  the  street  were  new  and  smart,  with  large 
panee  of  glass  in  the  wiodowa,  and  it  could  be  seen  at  once  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  house,  thinking,  no  doubt,  how 
long  is  this  old  tumble-down  thing  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  a  disgrace 
to  the  whole  street  ?  The  balcony,  too,  projects  so  far,  that  no  one  can 
aee  out  of  our  windows  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  c^  it.  The 
Bt«^  are  as  broad  as  those  of  a  palace,  and  as  high  as  those  leading  up 
into  a  church -steei:^.  The  iron-railing  looks  like  the  door  of  a  vatilt, 
and  it  has  brass  knobs.     It  is  all  in  very  bad  taste. 

Exactly  opposite,  in  the  street,  were  also  nice,  new  houses,  and  they 
thought  the  same  as  the  others ;  but  at  a  window  of  one  of  these  sat  a 
little  boy,  with  fresh,  red  cheeks,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  and  he  liked  the 
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old  house  better  than  any  of  the  others,  as  well  in  Bnnshine  as  by  moon- 
light When  he  looked  over  at  the  old  wall  where  the  plaster  had 
fallen  off,  he  could  imagine  all  sorts  of  the  most  extraordinary  pictmcs, 
how  the  street  had  looked  formerly,  with  broad  steps,  balcomea,  and 
pointed  gables.  He  coold  see  soldiers  with  halberds,  and  water-spouts 
like  dragons  and  snakes,  running  about.  There  was  a  great  deid  to 
see  in  that  house,  and  in  it  there  lived  an  old  man,  who  wore  knee- 
breeches,  a  coat  with  large  metal  buttons,  and  a^g  which  could  not 
be  misti^en  for  anything  but  a  wig.  Evezy  morning  an  old  woman 
went  to  the  house  to  dean  it  and  to  buy  provisions,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  old  man  with  the  knee-breeches  was  quite  alone.  He  aome- 
times  came  to  the  window  to  look  out,  when  the  little  boy  nodded  to 
him,  and  the  old  man  nodded  back,  and  thus  they  became  acquaintances 
and  friends,  though  they  had  never  spoken  to  each  other ;  nor  was  that 
at  all  necessary. 

The  little  boy  heard  his  parents  say,  the  old  man  over  the  way  is 
well  off,  but  he  must  be  dreadfully  lonely. 

The  next  Sunday  the  little  boy  took  something,  and  having  care- 
fully wrapped  it  up  in  paper,  went  outside  the  door,  and  when  the 
woman  came  who  attended  to  the  old  house,  he  said  to  her,  "  Here, 
will  you  give  this  to  the  old  man  who  lives  opposite  ?  I  have  two 
tin-soldiers,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  which  he  shall  have  because  I 
know  that  he  is  so  very  lonely.*' 

The  old  woman  looked  quite  pleased,  nodded,  and  took  the  tin- 
soldier  over  to  the  old  house.  Shortly  after  the  little  boy  was  asked 
whether  he  would  not  go  over  himself  and  pay  a  visit,  and  having 
received  permission  from  his  parents  he  went. 

And  the  brass  knobs  on  the  step-railings  shone  much  brighter  than 
usual,  as  if  they  had  been  polished  for  the  little  boy's  visit,  and  it  iviM 
as  if  the  wooden  trumpeters  that  were  carved  on  the  door  blew  with  all 
their  might,  so  that  their  cheeks  were  much  larger  than  before.  Yes, 
they  blew,  "  Trutterattrut !  the  little  boy  is  come,  trutterattrut ! "  and 
then  the  door  opened.  The  walls  were  covered  with  old  portraits  of 
knights  in  armour,  and  ladies  in  silk  dresses ;  and  the  armour  rattled, 
and  the  silk  rustled.  Then  he  came  to  some  stairs,  which  went  up  a 
good  bit  and  then  down  a  little  bit,  when  he  reached  a  balcony  which 
certainly  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  with  large  holes  and  long 
cracks,  out  of  which  grass  grew,  and,  indeed,  the  yard  and  the  waU,  as 
well  as  the  balcony,  were  overgrown  with  green,  so  that  they  looked  like 
a  garden.  Here  stood  old  flower-pots,  in  which  the  flowers  grew  like 
wild,  together  with  weeds ;  and  in  one,  in  which  there  were  pinks,  the 
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Weeds  said  quite  plainly,  '^  The  air  has  fondled  us,  the  son  has  kissed 
IBS,  and  given  ns  a  pretty  flower." 

He  then  reached  a  room,  the  waDs  of  which  were  hung  with 
printed  Leather,  ornamented  with  gold  flowers,  and  the  Leather  said^ 

'*  GildiDg  'b  lOon  past, 
Bat  leather  will  last." 

Against  the  wall  were  high -backed  Arm-chairs,  onrionsly  carved, 
and  they  said,  ''Seat  yourself!  pray  take  a  seat!  Oh,  dear,  how  X 
o9«ak !  Now  I  shall  have  rheumatism,  I  suppose,  like  the  old  press  I 
RheumatiBm  in  the  back,  oh,  dear !" 

The  little  boy  now  reached  the  room  where  the  old  man  was,  who 
said  to  him,  **  Many  thanks,  my  little  friend,  for  the  tin-soldier,  and  my 
very  best  thanks  for  coming  yourself ! " 

''Thanks!  thanks!"  or ''Creak!  creak!"  all  the  pieoes  of  Fund* 
ture  said ;  and  there  were  so  many  of  them,  that  they  stood  in  each 
other's  way,  looking  at  the  little  boy. 

On  the  wall  hung  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady,  so  young,  and  so 
joyous,  but  dressed  quite  in  the  old  style,  with  her  hair  powder^  She 
said  neither,  "  Thanks ! "  nor  "  Creak ! "  but  fixed  her  mOd  eyes  upon 
the  little  boy,  who  asked  the  old  man,  "  Where  did  you  get  her  from  ?" 

"  From  the  broker  over  the  way,"  the  old  man  said.  "  There  are 
so  many  paintings  over  there,  but  no  one  knows  the  people  whom  they 
represent,  and,  therefore,  nobody  cares  for  them,  but  in  former  years  I 
knew  this  one,  who  now,  however,  has  been  dead  and  buried  half  a 
century !" 

£eneath  the  portrait,  covered  with  glass,  hung  a  nosegay,  which, 
no  doubt,  had  been  gathered  half  a  century  too,  the  flowers  looked  so 
old.  And  the  pendulum  of  the  large  dock  swung  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  hands  turned,  and  aU  the  things  in  the  room  grew 
older  and  older,  though  they  did  not  notice  it. 

"  At  home,  they  say  that  you  are  so  dreadfully  lonely,"  the  Kttle 
boy  said. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered ;  "  old  Thoughts,  with  all  that  they  bring 
with  them,  come  to  visit  me,  and  now  you  come  too.  I  am  quite 
contented!" 

Then  he  took  a  book  down  from  the  shelf,  and  the  book  was  full  of 
pictures  of  whole  processions.  There  were  coaches,  such  as  are  never 
seen  now-a-days,  and  soldiers  in  curious  costumes,  and  citizens  waving 
flags.  There  was  a  procession  of  tailors,  and  their  banner  bore  a  pair 
of  shears  held  by  two  lions ;  and  one  of  shoemakers,  their  device  not 
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biBiiig  boots,  bat  an  e*gle  with  two  heads,  for  shoemakBTs  must  hams 
two  of  everything  so  as  to  make  a  pair.     That  was  a  picture-book  ! 

The  old  man  now  went  to  fetch  some  preserves,  apples  and  nuts 
fimm  another  room  ;  it  was  really  quite  delightful  in  the  old  house  ! 

''  I  cannot  stand  it !"  the  Tin-soldier  said,  standing  on  the  drawers  ; 
"  it  is  so  lonely  and  melancholy  here  !  Wlien  one  has  once  known  the 
pleasures  of  a  family  circle,  it  is  quite  unbearable  to  live  alone  like  tfaia. 
The  day  is  so  long  and  the  evening  still  longer.  It  is  not  at  all  like  in 
your  house,  where  your  father  and  mother  talk  so  cheerfully,  and  yon, 
dear  children,  make  such  a  dehghtAil  noise.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
lonely  the  old  man  lives  !  Do  you  think  he  has  any  one  to  kiss  him  ? ' 
That  he  has  kind  words  spoken  to  him,  or  that  he  will  have  a  Chriatmas- 
tiee?  Oh,  no,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  his  funeral.  I  cannot 
bear  it!" 

**  You  must  not  give  way  so,"  the  littk  boy  said.  "  To  me  it 
appears  quite  delightful  here ;  and  then  there  are  the  Thoughts,  and  aH 
that  they  bring  i^ith  them,  come  visiting  I " 

*'But  I  do  not  see  them,  nor  do  I  know  them!"  the  Tin-aoldier 
said.     ''I  cannot  bear  it." 

**  But  you  must  bear  it !"  the  little  boy  said,  just  as  the  old  man 
came  back  with  the  most  delicious  preserves,  apples  and  nuts,  and  the 
little  boy  thought  no  more  of  the  Tin -soldier. 

The  little  boy  returned  home,  joyous  and  happy,  and  days  and 
weeks  passed,  and  there  was  nodding  to  and  from  the  old  house,  and 
then  he  went  over  there  again. 

The  carved  Trumpeters  blew  their  trumpets,  "  Trutterattrut !  here  ia 
the  little  boy !  Trutterattrut !"  The  swords  and  armour  in  the  pictures 
of  the  knights  rattled,  and  the  silk  dresses  of  the  ladies  rustled,  and  the 
Laather  sang,  and  the  Old  Chairs  had  the  rheumatLsm  in  their  backa, 
^  Oh,  dear!"  Everything  was  exactly  as  the  first  time,  for  over  there 
one  day  and  one  hour  were  exactly  like  the  others. 

''  I  cannot  stand  it !"  the  Tin-soldier  said.  ''  I  have  cried  tean  of 
tin,  it  is  80  melancholy  here.  Let  me  rather  go  into  the  wars  and  lose 
arms  and  legs,  for  in  that  there  will  be  some  variety.  I  know  now 
what  it  is  to  receive  visits  from  old  Thoughts.  I  have  had  visits  from 
mine,  and  believe  me,  in  the  long  run,  that  is  anything  but  cheerfuL 
I  was  near  jumping  ofif  the  drawers.  I  saw  you  all  over  there,  as 
^ainly  as  if  I  were  there.  It  was  Sunday  morning.  You  wers  all 
standing  round  the  table  singing  a  hynm.  You  were  all  so  devout, 
with  your  hands  folded,  when  the  door  opened  and  your  little  sister 
M«ry,  who  is  not  yet  two  years  old,  and  who  always  dances  when  she 
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Ketro  mtiflie  of  any  sort  was  brought  in.  She  was  not  intended  to 
^noe  then^  bnt  she  did,  though  she  could  not  make  the  time  snit,  the 
notes  were  so  long.  She  stood  first  on  one  leg,  turning  her  head  to 
that  aide,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  to  that  side  she  then  turned  her 
ikead,  but  it  would  not  do.  You  all  stood  there  quite  serious,  as 
difficult  as  you  found  it,  but  I  laughed  inwardly  and  falling  off  the 
table  I  got  a  bruise  which  served  me  right,  for  it  was  very  wrong  of 
me  to  laugh.  I  now  live  all  the  past  over  again.  Tell  me  whether 
Ton  still  sing  on  Sundays,  and  tell  me  something  of  little  Mary.  How 
is  my  comrade,  the  other  Tin-soldier  ?  He  is  truly  to  be  envied !  Oh, 
I  cannot  bear  it!" 

•*  You  have  been  given  away !"  the  little  boy  said,  "  and  you  mi^ 
xemam.     Do  you  not  see  that?" 

The  old  man  brought  a  box,  in  which  there  were  many  things  to  be 
admired,  and  then  the  piano  was  opened.  It  had  a  landscape  painted 
inside  the  lid,  and  it  was  quite  hoarse  when  the  old  man  played  upon  it 
In  a  low  voice  he  then  sang  a  song. 

**  She  used  to  sing  that ! "  he  said,  and  nodded  to  the  portrait  he 
had  bought  at  the  broker's,  and  the  old  man's  eyes  sparkled  brightly 
as  he  did  so. 

''I  will  go  to  the  wars!  I  will  go  to  the  wars!"  the  Tin-soldier 
cried  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  he  threw  himself  down  on  to  the  floor. 

What  could  have  become  of  him  ?  The  old  man  looked,  and  the 
little  boy  looked,  but  he  was  gone.  "  I  shall  find  him,"  the  old  man 
said,  but  he  did  not  And  him.  The  floor  was  full  of  holes,  through  one 
of  which  the  Tin -soldier  had  fallen,  and  there  he  lay  in  an  open  grave. 

The  day  passed  quickly  and  the  little  boy  returned  home.  The 
week  passed,  followed  by  several  other  weeks,  and  the  windows  were  so 
frossen,  that  the  little  boy  had  to  breathe  upon  them  in  order  to  see 
through  to  the  opposite  house.  There  the  snow  lay,  high  above  the 
stepe,  exactly  as  if  no  one  lived  there,  nor  did  any  one  live  there.  The 
old  man  had  died ! 

That  evening  a  coach  stopped  before  the  house,  which  carried  the 
old  man  away  to  his  vault  in  the  country.  No  one  followed,  for  all 
his  friends  were  dead,  but  the  little  boy  kissed  his  hand  after  the  coadi. 

Some  days  later  the  house  and  the  furniture  were  sold  by  auction, 
and  the  little  boy  saw  from  the  window  how  all  the  things  were  carried 
away.  The  old  knights  and  the  old  ladies,  the  flower-pots,  the  old 
chairs,  and  the  old  cupboards,  were  carried,  this  here  and  that  there ;  and 
the  portrait  of  the  lady  which  had  been  bought  at  the  broker's,  went 
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back  there  and  hung  in  hie  ehop  a  long  time,  for  no  one  knew  her,  and 
no  oneiCared  for  the  old  portrait 

In  spring  the  old  honee  was  pnlled  down,  for  people  said  it  was 
only  a  rain.  From  the  street  one  could  see  right  into  the  room  irith 
the  leather  hangings,  which  were  all  in  shreds,  and  the  weeda  an  the 
balcony  hung  about  the  falling  beams,  and  then  it  was  pulled  down. 

**  It*s  high  time  it  came  down !"  the  neighbouring  Houaea  aaid. 

A  new  house  was  built  there,  with  large  windows  and  white  walk, 
but  in  front,  where  the  old  house  had  actually  stood,  there  waa  a  small 
garden,  wild  vine  Rowing  up  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  houaes,  and 
in  front  of  the  garden  was  an  iron  railing  with  an  iron  gate.  It  was 
quite  grand.  The  Sparrows  assembled  by  dozens  in  the  vines,  chatter- 
ing away,  but  it  was  not  of  the  old  house  they  were  talking,  for  that 
they  could  not  remember.  So  many  years  had  passed,  that  the  little 
boy  had  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  the  pride  of  his  parents.  He  was  just 
married,. and  had  moved  with  his  young  wife  into  this  house,  and  there 
he  stood  by  her  side  whilst  she  was  planting  a  wild  flower  she  had 
taken  home  from  the  fields.  With  her  little  hand  she  was  pressing 
down  the  earth.  ''Oh,  what  was  that?"  She  had  pricked  herself 
with  something  that  rose  out  of  the  soft  mould. 

That  was, — ^just  imagine,  it  was  the  Tin-soldier,  the  very  same  that 
had  got  lost  up  in  the  old  man's  room,  falling  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  and  had  been  buried  here  in  the  ground  for  many  years. 

The  young  woman  wiped  the  Soldier,  first  with  a  green  leaf  and 
then  with  her  fine,  scented  handkerchief,  and  the  Tin-soldier  felt  just 
as  if  he  were  recovering  from  a  swoon. 

"  Let  me  see  it !"  the  young  man  said,  and  laughing  he  shook  his 
head.  **  It  can  scarcely  be  the  same,  but  it  reminds  me  of  a  story  with 
a  Tin-soldier  when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy."  He  then  told  his  wife  all  about 
the  old  house  and  the  old  man,  and  how  he  had  sent  him  over  one  of 
his  Tin-soldiers,  because  he  was  so  dreadfully  lonely,  and  he  told  the 
story  so  naturally,  that  tears  came  into  the  young  woman's  eyes. 

*'  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  the  same  Tin -soldier  ! "  she 
said,  "  so  I  will  take  care  of  it,  and  think  of  the  story  you  have  told 
me,  and  you  must  show  me  the  old  man's  grave." 

'*I  do  not  know  it!"  he  said,  *'and  no  one  knows  it.  All  his 
friends  were  dead,  and  none  troubled  themselves  about  him,  and  I  was 
quite  a  little  boy!" 

"  How  dreadfully  lonely  he  must  have  been ! "  she  said. 
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"  DieadfoUf  Inuly  I"  tlu  Tin-aoldier  sud,  "  but  it  is  delightful  not 
to  be  forgotten!'' 

"  Delightful !'!  exckimed  Bometiiing  doae  by,  but  no  one  beaidee 
the  Tin-eoldier  e»w  that  it  was  a  ahred  of  leather.  It  had  lost  ita 
gUdiui^  and  looked  like  moiet  earth,  but  then  it  wae,  and  uid,' — 


The  Tin-Boldier,  however,  thought  otherwise. 


THE  DBOP  OF  WATER. 

YOU  know  ft  magnifying  glass,  a  round  piece  of  glass,  which  makes 
everything  look  a  hundred  times  larger  than  it  is !  If  you  look 
through  the  glass  at  a  drop  of  water  from  any  pond,  yon  will  see  more 
than  a  thousand  curious  creatures,  which  you  would  not  see  in  the 
water  without  it,  but  they  are  there  for  all  that.  And  they  are  so 
voracious  that  they  tear  off  each  other's  arms  and  legs,  or  swallow  one 
another  whole,  but  yet  they  ere  happy  and  merry  in  their  way- 

K^ow  there  was  once  an  old  man,  whose  name  was  Eribble-Krabble, 
and  therefore  people  called  him  bo.  He  wanted  to  get  good  out  of 
everything,  and  when  he  could  not  do  so  by  fair  meaue  he  had  reconne 
to  sorcery. 

Well,  he  waa  sittmg  one  day,  holding  his  microscope  to  his  eye  and 
examining  a  drop  of  water,  taken  from  the  nearest  ditch,  watching  the 
thousand  creatures  as  they  hopped  and  jumped  about,  and  devoured 
each  other. 

"  Why  it  is  truly  dreadful,"  he  cried.  "  Can  they  not  be  taught  to 
live  in  peace  and  quietness?"  and  he  thought  it  over  and  over,  but  there 
was  no  managing  it,  so  he  had  to  nee  sorcery.  "  I  must  give  them 
colour,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  more  plainly  !"  he  said,  and  added  ■ 
email  drop  of  fluid  to  the  water,  looking  like  port-wine,  but  it  was 
witchee'  blood  of  the  very  beat  quality,  and  all  the  wonderful  creatures 
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immediately  assumed  a  pink  colour,  so  that  it  looked*  like  a  city  of  wild 
naked  men. 

"  "What  Jiave  you  got  there  ?"  another  Sorcerer  asked,  who  had  no 
name,  and  that  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  him. 

"  If  you  can  guess  what  it  is,"  Kribble-Krabble  said,  "  I  will  give 
it  you,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out,  when  one  does  not  know  it !" 

Then  the  Sorcerer  without  a  name  looked  through  the  microscope, 
and  it  was  really  exactly  like  a  city,  where  all  the  people  were  running 
about  without  clothes.  It  was  horrible,  but  still  more  horrible  to  see 
how  the  one  pushed  and  knocked  the  other  about,  how  they  were 
hacked  and  mangled.  *'  His  leg  is  longer  than  mine,"  one  said,  *'  off 
with  it !"  There  is  one,  who  has  a  small  swelling  behiad  his  ear ;  it  is 
quite  small,  but  it  worries  him,  and  it  must  not  worry  others,"  so  they 
tore  him  to  pieces  and  ate  him  up  on  account  of  the  swelling.  There 
sat  one  so  quietly,  like  a  young  maiden,  wishing  for  nothing  but  peace 
and  quietness,  but  they  pull  her  out,  pull  her  about  and  devour  her ! 

"  That  is  wonderfully  amusing*,"  the  Sorcerer  said. 

"Yes,  but  what  do  you  think  it  is?"  Kribble-Krabble  asked. 
"  Can  you  make  it  out  ?" 

"That  is  not  difficult!*'  the  other  said.  "It  is  Copenhagen,  or 
some  other  large  city,  for  they  are  all  alike.  A  large  city  it 
imdoubtedly  is!" 

"  It  is  ditch-water !"  Kribble-Krabble  said. 


THE  8HIRT-00LLAB. 

THERE  wu  once  a  yotmg  gentknuut,  whose  houMhold  goods  «»- 
Bisted  only  of  »  Boot-jack  and  a  Comb,  but  he  h*d  the  inoet 
beantifal  Shirt-collar,  and  it  is  the  history  of  this  Collar  we  are  about 
hear.  It  was  growing  old,  bo  it  thooght  of  marrying,  and  it  so 
happened,  that  at  the  wash  it  met  with  a  Qorter. 

"Never  have  I  seen  any  one  so  alim  and  elegant,  eo  delicate 
and  pretty !"  the  Shirt-colUi  said.    "  May  I  ask  your  name?" 

"  That  I  never  give  '■"  the  Garter  answered. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  the  Shirt-collar  then  asked. 

But  the  Garter  was  too  modest  to  answer  ench  a  question. 

"  Yon  are  a  sash  no  doubt!"  the  Collar  said.  "A  waistband,  for 
I  see  yon  are  nsefhl  as  well  as  ornamental,  my  dear  young  lady !" 

"  You  mnst  not  speak  to  me!"  the  Garter  said.  "  I  am  sue  I 
never  gave  you  any  encouragement !" 

"  Oh,  when  any  one  is  as  beautifhl  as  you,  no  enconragemuit  is 
needed." 

"  Do  not  come  too  near  me  I"  lie  Garter  said,  "  for  yon  look  so 
like  a  man." 

"  So  I  am  a  man  !"  the  Shirt-collar  said.  "  I  «m  a  young  gentle- 
man, and  am  poeseeeed  of  a  boot-jack  and  a  comb."     Now  that  was 
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not  true,  for  that  was  its  master,  whose  property  these  were,  hut  it  was 
fond  of  hragging. 

''  Do  not  come  so  near  me !"  the  Garter  cried,  *'far  I  amnotmed  to 
it." 

"  Dearest !"  the  Oolkr  said,  hut  just  then  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
washing-tuh,  were  starched  and  hung  across  a  line  iu  the  sunshine  to 
dry,  and  then  put  upon  the  ironing-hoard. 

''Dear  hidy!"  the  Oollar  said,  when  the  Flat-iron  came.  "My 
dear  widow-lady,  I  am  quite  warm.  I  am  quite  another  heing.  I  have 
lost  all  my  wrinkles,  hut  you  are  huming  me !  Oh,  dear,  will  you 
marry  me?" 

"Spooney!"  the  Flat-iron  said,  and  it  went  proudly  across  the 
Collar,  for  it  imagined  itself  a  holler  destined  for  the  railway. 

"  Spooney !"  it  said. 

The  Shirt -collar  had  heoome  a  little  ravelled  at  the  edge,  so  out 
came  the  Scissors  to  trim  it. 

"  Oh,  you  are,  no  douht,  first  dancer ! "  the  Shirt-collar  cried. 
"  How  you  can  stretch  out  your  legs !  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
charming.     No  human  heing  can  come  up  to  you  !" 

"  I  know  that,"  the  Scissors  said. 

"  You  deserve  to  he  a  duchess,"  the  Collar  said.  "  I  have  only  a 
boot-jack  and  a  comb, — had  I  but  a  dukedom  !" 

"  Why,  he  has  the  impudence  to  make  love  to  me!"  the  Scissors 
cried,  and,  as  they  grew  angry,  gave  it  a  deep  cut,  and  so  it  was  cast 
on  one  side. 

"  I  suppose  now  I  must  make  love  to  the  Comb,"  the  Collar  said. 
"  It  is  remarkable,  miss,  how  you  keep  all  your  teeth.  Have  you  never 
thought  of  marrying  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have !"  the  Comb  said.  "  Why,  I  am  engaged  to 
the  Boot-jack." 

"Engaged!"  the  Shirt-collar  said,  and  as  there  was  now  no  one 
left  whom  it  could  marry,  it  despised  matrimony. 

A  long  time  after,  the  Collar  lay  in  a  box  at  the  paper-mill.  There 
was  a  considerable  company  of  rags ;  the  fine  to  themselves,  and  the 
coarse  to  themselves,  as  is  right  and  proper.  They  all  had  plenty  to 
say,  but  the  Shirt-collar  most  of  all,  for  it  was  a  mighty  boaster. 

"  I  have  had  an  immense  nimiber  of  sweethearts,"  it  said.  "  The 
girls  would  not  leave  me  alone.  But  then  there  is  no  denying  that  I 
was  a  proper  young  gentleman,  and  I  had  a  Boot-jack  as  well  as  a 
Comb,  though  I  used  neither.  You  should  have  seen  me  at  that  time ! 
I  shall  never  forget  my  first  love ;  she  was  a  Sash,  so  fine,  so  delicate, 
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and  BO  pretty,  and  for  love  of  me  she  threw  hersdf  into  the  wash-tub. 
Then  there  waa  a  widow  who  burned  for  me,  bnt  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  and  she  tamed  black  with  anger.  There  was  also  the 
first  dancer,  who  gave  me  a  wound,  the  mark  of  which  I  bear  stiU ; 
she  was  rery  sharp  and  cutting.  My  own  Comb  was  in  lore  with  me, 
and  lost  all  its  teeth  from  disappointment.  Bnt  of  all  I  am  most  aony 
for  the  Garter, — I  mean  the  Sash — which  threw  itself  into  the  wash- 
tub.  Ah  I  I  have  much  on  my  conscience,  and  it  will  do  me  good  to 
become  white  paper." 

So  it  did,  and  so  did  all  the  rags  become  white  paper,  but  the 
Shirt -collar,  just  that  piece  on  which  this  story  is  written,  which 
happened  because  it  bragged  so  of  things  which  were  not  true.  And 
let  us  take  a  lesson,  that  we  may  not  fall  into  the  same  error,  for  no  one 
can  tell  whether  we  may  not  some  day  come  into  the  rag-box,  and  be 
turned  into  white  paper,  and  have  to  tell  our  own  history — our  most 
private  affairs  even — like  the  Shirt-collar. 


-  j.   ,   /.  ...     ■■  THE  HAPPY  FAMILY. 

-/•r.pfl^  largest  green  leaf  in  the  country  ie  certainly  the  bardock-lesf. 

''-.!,ti'-^      ^^  J^efore  one  it  would  do  for  an  apron,  and  pnt  on  one's  head 

^^^rtRinld;  serve  in  rainy  weather  aa  an  unhrella,  it  ia  bo  very  large. 

'  '  i^aever  iofi  ^  burdock  grow  alone ;  but  where  there  ie  one  there  ate 

;\Myeral.lA  b^ound.     It  is  very  splendid,  and  aH  this  splendour  is  only 

; ,'   Wr  for ^1) ails.     The  Urge  white  isnaila,  of  which  people  of  rank  naed  . 

' '  ^  |o.  bave'frhaeseeB  prepared,  and  when  they  ate  it  need  to  aey,  "  Hem  I 

,'  ..  i^".^*^  bot  Ilelidous'/"  for  they  really  thought  it  nice.     Theae  Snails  . 

.  4»V^  ^*^urdock -leaves,  and  on  that  account  the  burdocka  irere  towed. 

'.]*^..'I^^i^  vi^  a  domun  and  an  old  castle,  where  enuls  were  no  longer 

ipt^g.au^  they  bad  therefore  nearly  died  off;  bnt  not  bo  the  burdocka, 

:   nhich'-^i(^  and  grew  over  all  the  walks  and  beds,  till  they  could  no 

'•• .  ]t4ig^.-'be;  t^aislered.     It  was  a  real  burdock  forest,  and  if,  here  and 

f^^/^te.baU  hot  stood  au  apple  or  a  plum-tree,  no  one  would  have 

'^  •^li^}!!pct^''ttiat  it  waa  a  garden.    It  waa  all  hnrdocka,  and  omougat 

,'.UfMe:^lcve^  the  laBt  two  old  Snaila. 
^^■' .^-  ■  .TheJ''  did'iiet.  themselves  know  how  old  they  were,  but  they  could 
-':,i  .-f^iy.VijpQ  rraoember  that  then  had  been  many  more  of  them,  that  they 
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descended  from  a  family  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  for  them  and  theirs 
the  whole  forest  had  heen  planted.    They  had  never  heen  out  of  it,  hut 
yet  they  knew  that  there  was  something  more  in  the  world,— -that  .theie 
was  a  place  called  the  castle,  where  they  were  cooked,  when  they  tun^edi* 
hlaek ;  that  they  were  then  laid  upon  silver  dishes,  hut  what  happened; 
afterwards  they  did  not  know.     How  it  might  feel  to  he  cooked  an^^* 
laid  upon  silver  dishes,  they  could  not  imagine,  hut  they  knew  it  must  i 
he  very  grand.     Neither  the  cockchafers,  nor  the  toads,  nor  the  worm6;  *  • 
whom  they  asked  ahout  it,  could  give  them  any  information,  for 
neither  of  them  had  ever  heen  cooked,  nor  had  ever  lain  upon  a  ftihrer 
dish.  •  .  •  ' 

The  old  white  Snails  were  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  "v^drld;  -that* 
they  knew,  for  the  forest  was  there  for  them,  and  the  castle  was  there 
that  they  might  he  cooked  and  laid  upon  silver  dishes. 

They  lived  very  retired  and  happy ;  and,  as  they  had  no  children 
of  their  own,  they  had  adopted  a  little  common  8nail,  which  they 
hrought  up  as  their  own  child.  Now,  the  little  one  would  not  grow, 
for  it  was  only  a  common  snail ;  hut  the  Snail-mother  thopght  she 
could  perceive  an  increase,  and  hegged  the  father  to  feel,,  if  he  coilld 
not  see  it.    He  did  feel,  and  found  that  the  mother  was  right...  * 

One  day  it  rained  very  heavily.  ,   • 

"  Listen,  how  it  goes  drum — drum — drum— on  the  haifdoalgc** 
leaves,"  the  father  said.  '  *  '•    * 

"  And.  drops  are  coming  through,"  the  Snail-mother  said;    "  They-f 
run  down  the  stalks.     You  will  see  that  we  shall  have  it  wet  here.  •  It^^ 
is  fortunate  that  we  have  our  good  houses,  and  that  the  *lit&  .one  has  * 
one,  too.    Certainly,  more  has  heen  done  for  us  than  i^  any  oditfr  '- 
living  creature,  so  ihai  there  can  he  no  douht  we  are  the  masters  of  the . 
world.     We  have  had  a  house  of  our  own  from  our  very  hirCh,  and  ^he 
hurdock  forest  was  sowed  for  us !    I  should  like  to  kno^  how  fa^  ^t 
extends,  and  what  is  heyond  it"  .  •  *  . 

" There  is  nothing  heyond  it,"  the  Snail-father  said.  ,  **  Itcannot. 
he  hetter  anywhere  than  here,  and  there  is  nothing  more  I'  could  wish 
for."  ;    •     *•. 

"  Well,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  should  like  to  go  to  .the  .castle^'  htf 
cooked  and  laid  upon  a  silver  dish.     Take  my  word  for  i£,  thertf  H .. 
something  very  peculiar  in  it,  and  it  has  happened  to  all  our  kncesitor^.". 

'^  The  casUe  has  prohahly  fallen  in,"  the  father  said,  ".or  the  hur-  • 
dock  forest  has  grown  over  it,  so  that  the  people  oaniiot  get  "out..* 
Anyhow  there  is  time  enough  to  see  whether  there  is  anything  heyotid    •' 

•     •  •      • 
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the  forest,  but  yon  ore  always  in  snch  a  fhrions  bnny,  and  the  little  one 
takes  after  yon.  It  made  me  qnite  giddy  the  other  day,  to  see  how  he 
had  dimbed  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  bnrdocks." 

'*  Yon  mnst  not  scold,"  the  mother  said,  "  for  he  crawls  so  caiefdUy ; 
he  will  certainly  be  a  comfort  to  ns  yet,  and  we  old  ones  have  nothing 
else  to  live  for.  Bnt  have  yon  ever  thought  of  it,  where  we  are  to  get 
a  wife  for  him  ?  Do  yon  not'  think,  that  deep  in  the  burdock  forest 
there  may  still  be  one  of  our  family  left  ?"  # 

"  I  dare  say  there  are  some  black  Snails  there,**  was  the  answer ; 
"  black  Snails  without  a  house,  but  they  are  so  conmion,  howeyer,  we 
might  commission  the  Ants,  who  run  backwards  and  forwards  as  if 
they  had  something  to  do,  to  find  a  wife  for  our  little  one." 

'^  I  certainly  know  the  most  beautiful  of  all,"  one  of  the  Ants  said  ; 
"  bnt  I  fear  that  will  not  do,  for  she  is  a  Queen  ! " 

''  That  does  not  matter,"  the  old  ones  said.     '*  Has  she  a  house?" 
''  She  has  a  palace !"  the  Ant  answered,  ''  the  most'  beautiful  Ant's 
palace  with  seven  hundred  passages." 

**  Many  thanks ! "  the  Snail-mother  said ;  "  our  son  shall  not  go 
and  live  in  an  an  Ant-hilL  If  yon  do  not  know  of  anything  b^jtter,  we 
will  commission  the  Gnats  to  look  out,  for  they  fly  about,  in  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  thoroughly  know  the  burdock  forest" 
'.  '^  We  know  of  a  wife  for  him,"  the  Gnats  said.  "  Abont  a  hundred 
stepe  from  here  on  a  gooseberry -bush,  sits  a  little  Snail  with  a  house ; 
she  is  quite  alone,  and  old  enongh  to  marry.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  steps." 

''  Let  her  come  to  him,  then,"  the  old  ones  said.  **  He  has  a  bur- 
dock forest,  and  she  only  a  bush." 

So  they  fetched  the  little  Snail-maiden.  It  was  a  whole  week  before 
she  arrived,  but  just  that  proved  she  was  of  the  right  sort 

Then  tiie  marriage  took  place.  Six  Glow-worms  gave  as  much 
light  as  they  could,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  very  quiet  wedding,  for  the  old 
couple  could  not  bear  reveUiug  and  merrymaking.  The  Snail-mother, 
however,  made  a  fine  speech,  for  the  father  was  too  much  affected  to 
speak,  and  then  they  made  over  the  whole  burdock  forest  to  them, 
saying,  as  they  had  always  said,  that  it  was  the  best  place  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  they  lived  steadily  and  multiplied,  they  and  their  children 
would  some  day  be  carried  to  the  castle,'  be  cooked  black  and  laid  upon 
silver  dishes. 

After  the  speech  the  old  ones  crept  into  their  houses  and  never 
came  out  again ;  thas  slept.     The  young  ooHiple  ruled  over  the  forest 
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and  had  numerouB  desoendanta,  but  they  were  never  cooked  and  wetre 
never  kid  upon  silver  dishes,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the  castle 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  whole  human  race  become  'extinct ;  and  as  no 
one  contradicted  them,  it  must  be  true.  The  rain  fell  upon  the  burdock 
leaves  in  order  to  give  them  drum  music,  and  the  sun  shone  to  light 
up  the  burdock  forest,  and  they  were  very  happy.  The  whole  family 
were  happy. 


•-r".  - 
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THE  LITTLE  QIRL  WITH  THE  MATCHES. 


IT  wftB  dre&dfuUy  cold ;  it  snowed,  and  was  begiiming  to  grow  dark, 
and  it  was  the  last  night  of  the  year,  too, — New  Year's  Eve.  In 
JiuB  cold  and  darkness  a  poor,  little  girl  was  wandering  abont  the 
streets  with  bare  head  and  bare  feet.  She  had  slippers  on  when  she 
left  home,  but  what  was  the  good  of  that  ?  Thej-  were  very  Urge,  old 
alippers  of  her  mother's,  so  large  that  they  slipped  off  the  little  girl's 
feet  as  she  hurried  across  the  street  lo  eecspe  two  carriages,  which  came 
galloping  along  at  an  immense  rate.  The  one  slipper  was  not  to  be 
foond,  and  a  hoy  ran  off  with  the  other,  saying,  that  it  woidd  do  for  a 
cradle  when  he  had  children  of  his  own. 

So  the  h'ttle  girl  wandered  along  barefooted,  with  a  quantity  of 
matches  in  an  old  apron,  whilst  she  held  a  bundle  of  them  in  her  hand. 
No  one  had  bought  a  single  match  from  her  dnring  the  whole  day,  nor 
given  her  a  singk  farthing.  Hungry,  and  pinched  with  cold,  the  poor 
little  girl  crept  along,  the  large  flakee  of  enow  covering  her  yellow  hair, 
which  curled  so  beautifully  round  her  face,  but  her  appearance  was 
certainly  the  last  thing  she  thonght  of. 

In  a  comer  between  two  houses,  one  projecting  beyond  the  other, 
she  sought  shelter,  and  huddling  herself  up  she  drew  her  poor  little  feet, 
which  were  red  and  blue  with  cold,  under  her  as  well  as  she  could,  but 
she  was  colder  than  ever  and  dared  not  go  home,  for,  as  she  had  sold 
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no  matches,  her  father  would  beat  her.  Besides,  it  was  cold  at  home, 
for  they  lived  immediately  mider  the  roof  and  the  wind  blew  in,  though 
straw  and  rags  had  been  stuffed  in  the  large  cracks.  Her  little  hands 
were  quite  benumbed  with  cold.  Oh,  how  mnch  good  one  match  would 
do,  if  she  dared  but  take  it  out  of  the  bundle,  draw  it  across  the  wall,  and 
warm  her  fingers  in  the  flame !  She  drew  one  out, — "  Ritsh !"  how  it 
sputtered  and  burned !  It  burned  with  a  warm,  bright  flame  like  a 
candle,  and  she  bent  her  hand  round  it ;  it  was  a  wonderM  light !  It 
appeared  to  the  little  girl  as  if  she  were  sitting  before  a  large  iron-stove, 
in  which  the  fire  burned  brightly  and  gave  forth  such  comforting 
warmth.  She  stretched  out  her  feet  to  warm  them,  too, — ^but  the 
flame  went  out,  the  stove  disappeared,  and  there  she  sat  with  a  little 
bit  of  the  burnt-out  match  in  her  hand. 

Another  was  lighted ;  it  burned,  and  where  the  light  fell  upon  the 
wall,  that  became  transparent,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the  room. 
There  the  table  was  covered  with  a  dazzlingly  white  cloth  and  fine 
china,  and  a  roasted  goose  was  smoking  most  invitingly  upon  it  But, 
what  was  stiU  more  delightful,  the  goose  sprang  down  from  the  table, 
and  with  a  knife  and  fork  sticking  in  its  back,  waddled  towards  the 
little  girL  Then  the  match  went  out,  and  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
thick,  cold  wall. 

She  lighted  another;  and  now  she  was  sitting  under  the  most 
splendid  Christmas -tree.  It  was  larger  and  more  beautifully  decorated' 
than  the  one  she  had  seen  at  Christmas  through  the  window  at  the 
rich  merchant's.  Thousands  of  tapers  were  burning  amongst  the  greai 
branches,  and  painted  pictures,  such  as  she  had  seen  in  the  shop- 
windows,  looked  down  upon  her.  She  stretched  out  both  her  hands, 
when  the  match  was  burnt  out  The  innumerable  lights  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  she  now  saw,  that  they  were  the  stars,  one  of  which  fell, 
leaving  a  long  line  of  light  in  the  sky. 

"  Some  one  is  dying  now,"  the  little  girl  said,  for  her  old  grand- 
mother, who  alone  had  loved  her,  but  who  was  now  dead,  had  said, 
that  when  a  star  falls  a  soul  takes  its  flight  up  to  Heaven. 

She  drew  another  match  across  the  wall,  and  in  the  light  it  threw 
around  stood  her  old  grandmother,  so  bright,  so  mild,  and  so  loving. 

"  Grandmother,"  the  little  girl  cried ;  "  oh,  take  me  with  you !  I 
know  that  you  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  match  is  burnt  out,  the 
same  as  the  warm  stove,  the  delicious  roasted  goose,  and  the  Christmas- 
tree  !"  and  hastily  she  lighted  the  rest  of  the  matches  that  remained  in 
the  bundle,  for  she  wished  to  keep  her  grandmother  with  her  as  long 
as  possible,  and  the  matches  burned  so  brightly,  that  it  was  lighter  than 
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day.  Never  before  had  her  grandmother  appeared  so  beautiful  and  ^o 
tall,  and  taking  the  little  girl  in  her  arms,  in  radiance  and  joy  they  flew 
high,  high  up  into  the  heavens,  where  she  felt  neither  cold,  hunger,  nor 
fear,  for  they  were  with  God  ! 

But  in  the  comer  between  the  two  houses,  in  the  cold  morning  air, 
sat  the  little  girl  with  red  cheeks  and  a  smiling  mouth.  She  was 
frozen  to  death  during  the  last  night  of  the  Old  Year.  The  first  light 
of  the  New  Year  shone  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  littie  girl  which 
sat  there  with  the  matches,  one  bundle  of  which  was  nearly  consumed. 
She  has  been  trying  to  warm  herself,  people  said,  but  no  one  knew  what 
visions  she  had  had,  or  with  what  splendour  she  had  entered  with  her 
grandmother  into  the  joys  of  a  New  Year. 


I 


THE  FLAX. 


THE  Flax  was  in  bloom.  It  has  BDch  fine  blue  flowers,  which  are 
as  delicate  as  the  winga  of  a  moth,  and  much  finer.  The  sun 
shone  upon  the  Flax  and  the  clouds  watered  it,  which  does  it  as  much 
good  as  it  does  little  children  to  be  washed  and  then  kissed  by  their 
mothers.     They  are  all  the  prettier  for  it,  and  bo  was  the  Flax. 

"  People  say,  there  is  a  wonderfully  good  crop  of  me,  and  that  I  am 
so  long  in  the  stalk,"  the  Flax  said,  "  that  a  beautiful  piece  of  linen 
may  be  made  of  me.  How  happy  I  am  !  Of  all,  I  am  certainly  the 
happiest.  I  am  bo  well  off  now,  and  somethii^  will  be  made  of  me 
hereafter.  How  the  Bun  etrengthens  me,  and  the  rain  refreshee  me.  I 
am  over-happy,  I  am  the  happiest  in  the  world." 

"Wait,  waitl"  the  Hedge -stakes  said.  "You  do  not  know  the 
world,  but  we  do,  we  have  knots  in  ue,"  and  they  then  croaked 
pitiably  : 

"  Snipp-Snapp  SDDrre ! 
BuKlnm, 
lliere'a  an  end  of  tli«  wng  I " 

"No, it  is  not  Bol"  the  Flax  said.  "  The  sun  ehines  in  the  morn- 
ing, iba  rain  is  bo  refreshing,  I  can  hear  myself  grow,  I  feel  that  I  am 
blowing.     I  am  certainly  of  all  the  most  happy." 
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But  one  day  people  came,  and  laying  hold  of  the  Flax,  tore  it  np  by 
the  roots.  That  was  painfiil,  and  then  it  was  put  in  water  as  if  to 
drown  it,  and  then  it  was  held  over  fire,  as  if  it  were  going  to  be 
roasted ;  it  was  really  dreadful ! 

''It  cannot  be  all  happiness/*  the  Flax  said;  "  the  more  one  goes 
through  the  more  one  wiU  learn !  *' 

From  bad  it  got  to  worse.  The  Flax  was.  torn  and  broken,  dried 
and  combed,  and  much  more  happened  to  it,  that  it  could  not  tell  the 
name  of.  It  was  then  wound  round  the  wheel, — shnurrerur !  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  collect  its  thoughts. 

''I  have  been  wonderfully  happy,"  it  thought,  through  all  its 
Bufferings.  ''  One  must  rejoice  over  the  blessings  one  has  enjoyed !" 
and  it  still  said  the  same  when  it  was  put  on  the  weaving-frame,  and 
thus  it  became  a  long,  beautifal  piece  of  linen. 

"  Well,  this  is  extraordinary !     I  should  never  have  imagined  it ! 

How  fortune  favours  me.     The  Hedge-stakes  were  rambling  with 

their — 

'  Snipp-Snapp  Snurre ! 
Basselurre  !' 

The  song  is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  It  is  now  really  beginning.  It  is 
jplendid.  I  have  suffered,  but  I  have  come  to  something  for  it.  I  am 
Jie  happiest  in  the  world.  I  am  so  soft  and  so  strong,  so  white  and  so 
jong.  This  is  very  different  to  merely  being  a  plant,  if  even  with 
i  flower.  There  is  no  attention  paid  to  one,  and  one  is  only  watered 
when  it  rains.  But  now  I  am  waited  upon.  The  girl  turns  me  every 
morning,  and  every  evening  the  watering-pot  gives  me  a  shower-bath. 
vVhy,  even  the  parson's  wife  stopped  to  look  at  me  and  said,  that  I  am 
;he  finest  piece  of  linen  in  the  whole  parish.    I  cannot  be  more  happy." 

The  linen  was  now  carried  into  the  house,  and  came  under  the 
scissors.  How  it  was  cut,  and  how  it  was  run  through  and  through 
by  the  needle.  That  was  indeed  not  pleasant,  but  of  the  linen  were 
made  twelve  articles  of  clothing,  of  the  sort  one  does  not  willingly 
mention.     There  were  twelve  of  them. 

"  Well,  now  I  have  indeed  come  to  something.  This,  then,  was 
my  destiny !  Oh,  it  is  beautifal ;  now  I  am  of  use  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be,  that  is  real  happiness.  There  are  twelve 
articles  of  us,  but  yet  we  are  all  one  and  the  same.  One  dozen !  Oh, 
what  happiness  it  is !" 

Years  passed  by,  then  they  could  no  longer  hold  together. 

'^  There  must  be  an  end  to  all  things ! "  each  article  said.  ''  I 
should  like  to  last  a  little  longer,  but  one  must  not  wish  for  imposai- 
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bilities."  They  were  then  torn  into  Bhreds,  and  they  now  thou^J 
til  at  it  was  indeed  all  over  with  them,  for  they  were  dragged  and  tom{ 
till  they  became  a  pulp,  and  then  boiled,  and  they  knew  not  what  eba; 
was  done  to  them,  but  at  length  they'  became  beautiful,  fine  white  \ 
writing-paper.  I 

<<  Well,  this  is  a  surprise,  and  a  delightful  surprise  too !"  the  Paper 
said.  ''  I  am  finer  now  than  ever  I  was,  and  now  I  shall  be  writleQ 
upon.  What  may  not  be  written  upon  me !  This  is  an  extraordinaiy 
piece  of  good  fortune."  The  most  beautiful  stories  were  written  on  it, 
which  people  read,  and  all  was  so  true  and  so  good,  that  they  grefw 
better  and  wiser.     The  paper  thus  became  a  real  blessing  to  them.  . 

''  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  like  this  whilst  I  was  a  little  blue 
flowef  in  the  fields.  How  could  1  ever  imagine  that  I  was  destined  to 
spread  pleasure  and  knowledge  amongst  men.  I  can  even  now  scaseely 
believe  it  But  so  it  is  !  Heaven  knows,  that  I  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  towards  it,  excepting  growing  as  full  and  strong  as  I  could,  and 
yet  one  delight  has  followed  upon  the  other.  Whenever  I  think, 
'  there  is  an  end  of  the  song,'  something  higher  and  better  follows.  No 
doubt  I  shall  now  be  sent  on  my  travels  roimd  the  world,  that  all  peo- 
ple may  read  me.  I  think  that  is  certain !  Formerly  I  bore  blue 
flowers,  but  now  the  place  of  each  flower  is  taken  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful thoughts.     I  am  as  happy  as  possible." 

But  the  paper  did  not  go  on  its  travels,  it  only  went  to  the  printer, 
where  what  was  written  upon  it  was  made  into  a  book, — into  many 
hundreds  of  books — for  thus  infinitely  more  people  could  derive  plea- 
sure and  profit  from  what  was  written,  than  if  the  paper  itself  had 
travelled  all  over  the  world,  besides  that,  it  would  be  quite  worn  out 
before  its  journey  was  half  accomplished. 

"  W'eU,  that  is  certainly  the  most  sensible  plan,"  the  Written  Paper 
thought.  *'  It  never  occurred  to  me.  I  remain  at  home,  and  am 
honoured  like  an  old  grandfather,  for  on  me  the  book  was  written: 
the  words  ran  out  of  the  pen  right  on  to  me.  I  remain,  and  the  books 
run  about.     Oh,  how  delighted,  and  how  happy  I  am !" 

The  Paper  was  now  rolled  up,  and  laid  on  a  shelf.  "  The  task 
being  accomplished,  then  comes  rest,"  the  Paper  said.  ''It  is  as  it 
should  be,  that  one  may  have  time  for  reflection.  It  is  only  now  I 
know  what  is  in  me, — and  to  know  oneself  is  true  wisdom !  I  wonder 
what  will  come  next;  some  step  in  advance,  for  there  is  no  going 
back." 

One  day  the  Paper  was  all  thrown  on  the  fire  to  be  burnt,  for  it 
must  not  go  to  the  shops  to  wrap  up  butter  or  sugar ;  and  all  the 
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children  in  l^e  house  stood  in  iront,  to  see  it  blaze  up,  and  to  watch 
the  red  sparks  in  the  ash,  which  run  along  and  suddenly  disappear, 
aaib  qoickly  after  another.  Those  are  the  children  coming  out  of 
achool,  and  the  last  spark  of  aU  is  the  schoolmaster.  One  thinks  all 
are  gone,  but,  no,  there  come  some  more,  and  the  schoolmaster  last. 

All  the  Paper  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  fire.  Oh,  how  the  flame  shot 
tip !  **  Ugh !"  it  cried,  and  it  was  all  one  flame,  which  rose  higher  than 
the  Flax  had  ever  been  able  to  raise  its  little  blue  flower,  and  shone 
brighter  than  ever  the  linen  had  done.  All  the  written  letters  became 
red,  and  all  the  words  and  thoughts  rose  up  on  flames. 

"  Now  I  shall  rise  straight  up  to  the  sun !  *'  sounded  from  the  flame ; 
and  it  w^as  as  if  a  thousand  voices  spoke  from  one  mouth,  and  the  flame 
rose  bigh  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  In  the  flame,  quite  invisible 
to  the  human  eye,  floated  little  beings,  equal  in  number  to  the  flowers 
on  the  field  of  flax.  They  were  lighter  than  the  flame  which  bore  them, 
and  when  that  was  extinguished,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  paper 
but  black  ash,  they  danced  across  it  once  more,  and  wherever  they 
touched  it,  the  footsteps  were  seen  as  red  sparks.  The  children  came 
out  of  school  and  the  schoolmaster  was  the  last.  It  was  pretty  to 
watch  them,  and  the  children  of  the  house  sang, — 

"  Snipp-Snapp  Snurre ! 
Basselurre, 
There 's  an  end  of  the  song ! " 

But  the  little  invisible  beings  all  cried,  "  The  song  is  never  over, 
that  is  the  best  of  it.*' 

The  children  could  not  hear  this,  nor  were  they  intended  to  do  soj 
for  children  are  not  to  know  everything. 
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